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The Crisis of Faith 


CHARLES MALIK 
I 


HEN the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth? 


This tremendous questioning of Jesus Christ points 
to the ultimate crisis of faith. For if at the end of the world, 
when history will have consummated itself, when man will 
have exhausted his possibilities, when culture and civilization 
will have yielded all their secrets and borne all their fruits, 
if then at the end of time, when one may at least hope that man 
will have learned something, it is still questionable whether 
there will be faith on earth, how hopeless the situation must 
be “between the times” when history still has something to 
say." 

This then is our natural lot: to be faithless. No matter 
how faithful we might be, we can only—like the man of old 
—cry out with tears, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” And frankly, unless He Himself came to our help 
from outside, we should soon lapse back into utter faithless- 
ness. 

It is not my intention to discuss this radical faithlessness 
of ours, although every other form of unbelief is ultimately 
grounded in it. I have thought it necessary, however, to call 
attention to this human condition so as to be able from the 


*The present article is an address delivered to the World Convention on Christian 
Education, Toronto, Canada, August 12, 1950. 
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outset to place in its right perspective the great crisis of faith 
through which we are passing today. 


II 


The present phenomena of lack of faith are legion. 

People are nauseatingly superficial: there is no depth in 
them. It is inconceivable that the stout men of faith of the 
past, meeting the typical modern man, with all his cleverness 
and chatter, will not turn away their face in disgust. 

Even the best thinkers cut a sorry figure. They are not 
lonely enough, they do not walk on those high, cold, icy 
precipices of which Nietzsche spoke. They are so superficial, 
so confused, so unconvincing, so unconvinced themselves, so 
comfortable and happy. The hand of the Lord is not on 
them. 

But for the grace of God flowing through the Church and 
but for certain glimpses of light reflected by the universities, 
the humble folk are without authentic guidance. But it is of 
such humble folk that the Kingdom of Heaven is composed. 

People trust machines and external things: they do not 
trust ideas. They seek action and results: they do not seek a 
state of mind. They are impatient with reasoned convictions. 
In place of the spirit of truth, a spirit at harmony with itself 
because it rests on ideas and principles, they seek sensation 
and excitement. They hug material things. They hug them as 
ends in themselves. They have faith in them. That material 
things are symbols of something higher, that they are sacra- 
ments of the world of the spirit, all this is strange to our 
modern world. 

The present world does not point beyond itself. Its mind 
is not elsewhere. Its mind is on itself. 

There is nothing above, nothing beyond, nothing in whose 
secret presence we are judged. Whatever you can do and get 
away with it, go ahead and do it. If you are unseen, you are 
simply unseen. And there is no invisible law, no unseen judge 
who will surely reward or punish you in secret, whether or 
not you are seen by the eyes of men. 
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The whole dimension of the invisible, the transcendent, the 
awesome, the behind and the beyond and the above, the 
ground and the condition, the original and the remote, the 
Presence, this whole dimension is practically lost. We seem 
to live in a flat world of our immediate senses and our pathetic 
fears. And joy is gone, the wonderful joy of fearing only God 
and putting the world where it belongs. 

We cannot then say that ours is an age of faith. On the con- 
trary, we must affirm that there is a terrible crisis of faith 
in the world today. I believe the deepest view of our present 
tribulation is to say that faith, real creative faith, “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” 
has to an alarming extent departed from the earth. 


III 


And yet it is my belief that man cannot live without faith. 
If you give him the whole world but deny him access by 
faith to the unseen, to the hoped-for, he will become pro- 
foundly unhappy. Of all the tasks facing Western civiliza- 
tion today, the greatest, the most important is how to bring 
faith back to the hearts of men. 

Three mighty tasks challenge the Western world today. 

The first is the task of building up an adequate defense for 
the free world. The non-Communist world will be without 
excuse whatsoever if it does not act on the certainty that 
where Communism could strike and could get away with it, 
it would strike. Either the West is aware of its mortal danger 
and is prepared to take adequate measures to meet it, or it 
slumbers, in which case it is already overcome. 

The formation of the North Atlantic Community is a tre- 
mendous event. If the Western European and North Ameri- 
can nations are given the time to integrate themselves into a 
closely knit military, political, economic, and cultural com- 
munity they will constitute, by reason of the enormous spir- 
itual and material resources at their command, a core of 
strength and health wholly impregnable to Communist as- 
sault. ; 
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No matter how much certain sections of the West have 
suffered, I think it is fair to say that the West as a whole has 
been living in a fool’s paradise. Its estimate of the nature and 
magnitude of the peril and of the exertions it must make to 
meet it has been almost childishly inadequate. It seems there- 
fore that any concentration on building up the military de- 
fense these days is justifiable. 


IV 


The second major challenge of the awakened West is to 
stand, energetically and consistently, for those economic and 
political conditions whose absence has been precisely the 
cause of the spread of Communism and of the other corrosives 
of Western civilization. 

This means promoting real democracy, at home and abroad, 
where the people can freely and actively determine their own 
government. A situation in which the West preaches and 
practices democracy at home, while at the same time allying 
itself with autocratic reactionary regimes abroad, where there 
is no freedom or participation of the people in their own 
government, is at once unhappy and unstable. 

It means further that the West must share the material 
goods of the earth with the rest of the world in greater liber- 
ality. It is impossible for Western civilization to defend itself 
against Communism so long as between Moscow and Wash- 
ington there are teeming billions of human beings who have 
never known anything except poverty, privation and the ever- 
present menace of starvation, and to whom Moscow means, 
truly or falsely, that an end will be put to their eternal misery. 
It is impossible for Western civilization to defend itself 
against the onslaught of Communism so long as the standard 
of living in the United States is ten to a hundred times higher 
than what it is throughout Asia, and so long as the United 
States and the rest of the West do nothing effective about it. 
In my opinion, the present financial implications of Point 
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Four must be multiplied literally a hundred times before any- 
where near the preliminary conditions for counteracting the 
Communist challenge on the material plane can be fulfilled. 
This is no sentimental act of philanthropy; this is a genuine 
feeling of human solidarity in a magically contracted world. 
Also from the point of view of security and prosperity, it will 
pay in the long run abundant dividends. There is no getting 
away from the fundamental spiritual maxim: to retain the 
enjoyment of your liberties and goods, you must liberally 
share them with others. In that way alone can you penetrate 
and overcome that penumbra of neutrality which seems to 
be encasing the Soviet world. 


V 


Unless a civilization is sure of its ultimate values, its mili- 
tary, economic and political defenses will sooner or later be 
weighed and found utterly wanting. Civilizations have per- 
ished not so much because they have been materially weak as 
because they lost their soul and ceased to have a fighting 


faith in themselves as bearers of light and being to the entire 
world. In fact they crumbled materially and politically only 
because they had initially weakened spiritually. And con- 
versely, a handful of helpless people gathering together at 
first as the scum of the earth, wearing a perfectly ridiculous 
aspect, but having been granted a vision of the truth, no mat- 
ter how imperfect, and rising to the simplicity of faith, faith 
in the truth as they saw it and in themselves as bearers of the 
truth, have again and again conquered empires and trans- 
formed the face of the earth. 

The absolute necessity for military, political and economic 
preparedness at the present time cannot be overemphasized. 
But precisely because the needs in these fields are so incon- 
testably overpowering, there is a grave danger that the great 
requirements of the spirit will be unduly lost sight of. 

The greatest task of the Western world at the present mo- 
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ment is, concurrently with its military, economic and political 
preparedness, to articulate adequately what it ultimately 
stands for. The basic values of Western civilization must be 
brought out and proclaimed in all clarity, conviction and 
boldness. 

It is not true that men fight best in self-preservation. This 
may be true of animals, but certainly it is not true of men. 
Men are primarily moved by ideas. Grant them a certain 
vision of the truth, and they will rise to pinnacles of heroism 
utterly unattainable by those who live and die only to preserve 
themselves. Men live by faith. Grant them a fighting faith 
whereby they are sure that the values they believe in are su- 
preme, and they will move mountains. 

Communism provides a fighting faith, namely impersonal, 
dialectical materialism. But the Western world has a fighting 
faith that is infinitely deeper and truer than this primitive 
faith of Communism. Only this Western faith must be redis- 
covered, reactivated and reaffirmed. The greatest service 
that can be done to Western society today is to reawaken it 
to the positive faith of its fathers. 

The West, with the Atlantic Community as the central 
core, is the integral heir of the Graeco-Roman-Hebrew-Chris- 
tian-Mediterranean-European humane tradition. For four 
thousand years profound and sustained interaction between 
diverse peoples and cultures resulted in this wonderful syn- 
thesis. There is no similar cumulative richness of spirit, no 
comparable internal conscious reflection, anywhere else in 
the world. Communism has cut itself away from and rebelled 
against this tradition, and all in the name of “material pro- 
gress”; and it is this act of self-separation and rebellion that is 
going to mean its undoing in the end. Once this residue of 
faith is reactivated and proclaimed, once the deposit of the 
ages is known and loved and believed in, then Western man 
will realize what is at stake in the great spiritual contest of 
the moment, and there will be no limit to the level of joyful 
sacrifice and quiet self-confidence to which he will rise. 
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VI 


I shall therefore now suggest in barest outline what I be- 
lieve to be the elements of the Western faith, the basic findings 
of the last four thousand years, findings which mankind can 
overlook or rebel against only at its supreme peril. 

(1) There is an objective truth to be sought and found, a 
truth about nature, man, society, history and the final things. 

(2) There is thus a natural law and order to which we 
must submit if we are to be happy. 

(3) There is an hierarchy of being, an order of values, a 
higher and a lower in the scale of things. Good consists in 
rejoicing in and obeying this order; evil, in trying to subvert 
it. 

(4) Human reason, thoroughly disciplined in the cumu- 
lative positive tradition, is perfectly adequate, by free and 
critical inquiry, to discover this truth, this law and this hier- 
archy. 

(5) Man is free to be or not to be in the truth. He is free 
to rebel against nature. But as surely as the night follows the 
day, if he rebels, he will have to pay a heavy price by way of 
suffering and death. 

(6) Our freedom of thought, conscience and decision is 
something absolutely sacred. It is by this freedom that we 
share in the perpetual act of creation. Take this freedom 
away from man, and he is immediately dehumanized. 

(7) The other person is never a means only, but always 
also anend. Therefore his humanity must be respected. 

(8) The human person does not exist for the sake of 
society and the state: on the contrary, society and the state 
exist for the sake of the human person. 

(9) History is not all in vain; we do not start all over 
again. There is a real, positive heritage accumulating itself 
for four thousand years. This heritage of truth and being is 
the most precious thing in the world. 

(10) There is a God. He is a living person. He created 
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heaven and earth and has authentically revealed Himself in 
history. His essence is love, and therefore He both suffers 
and has suffered for our sins, and always forgives. 

(11) The intellectual and spiritual principles in man are 
supreme over any other principle. Thus our primary duty is 
to seek the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. The ma- 
terial is derivative from the spiritual. 

(12) Man—-you and I in the first person—is destined to 
eternal life. Our present life is a mockery and a hopeless 
unintelligibility without reference to the next. 


VII 


This body of doctrine is the soul of the West. It is what 
has made the West to be itself. It is a permanent acquisition 
of the human spirit. I believe heaven and earth will perish, 
but this deposit of truth and certainty will never pass away. 
This is the fighting faith of the West, this is the standard un- 
der which alone the West can be true to itself. And if a 
life-or-death struggle is forced upon Western civilization, 
this is the ensign of truth in whose name alone it can win. 

People must realize the ultimate things that are in the bal- 
ance. For what is ultimately in the balance is not this or that 
government, not this or that economic system, not this or that 
person who happens to be in power today, not the home and 
the hearth and the children, but the dearest persuasions and 
certainties of the last four thousand years. What is under 
ruthless attack is nothing short of reason, order, nature, truth, 
freedom, human dignity, history, God, love, and the higher 
things. It is these matters, without which there would never 
be light and culture in Europe and America today, that are 
systematically undermined, ridiculed, denied, conspired 
against. There is a determined attempt to see that they are 
eradicated from the surface of the earth. When people take 
in the concrete significance of their beleaguered heritage, it 
is impossible for them to remain any more in doubt: they will 
rise to the highest pitch of certainty and resolve. 
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The tragedy of the present moment is that many people 
have lost faith in one or another article of this priceless intel- 
lectual and spiritual heritage of the West. They worship alien 
gods. The present crisis is fundamentally one of faith, faith 
in the abiding values which have been culled from the sweat 
and tears of the ages. And therefore the battle is as much 
against this widespread loss of faith within the Western world 
itself, as against the foreign enemies. In fact there would be 
today no foreign enemies at all if faith in the spirit and the 
mind had not weakened. The fundamental battle is against 
cynicism, uprootedness, self-estrangement and despair. 

The question is not merely to defend your values. You can 
never defend what you do not initially believe. And if you 
truly apprehend what these things that I have set forth above 
concretely meant and continue to mean in your civilization, 
you will never be satisfied merely with “defending” them. 
You will want then to share them with others. Whatever 
may be true or not true in military matters, in things spiritual 
it is certain that offense is the best and in fact the only defense. 
For mere defense is in reality halfheartedness and unbelief. 
Just as the Communists believe that they are not secure until 
the world is made safe for Communism, so the free world 
must believe that it is not secure until the whole world is 
made safe for reason, truth, human dignity and freedom. 

The reaffirmation of the soul of Western civilization can- 
not be only something intellectual. It is true the mind must 
first see these things very clearly and become completely con- 
vinced of them. The intellectual articulation of the supreme 
values at stake today—an articulation at once lucid, responsi- 
ble, grounded, authentic, convinced and therefore convincing 
—is one of the primary necessities of the world situation. 
Western thinkers, poets and saints can do no greater service to 
themselves and to their own civilization than to combine in 
a mighty endeavor to elucidate and articulate the core of truth 
in their common heritage. 

But we cannot stop there. The crying need for us tem- 
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poral creatures is for objectification. A union between men of 
thought and prayer, and men of action, must therefore be con- 
summated, to the end that the integral truth of the West be 
made a living reality. There is no institution that does not 
stand in need of reconsideration and rejuvenation once the 
vision of the truth dawns upon the minds of men. 


VIII 


The task is not easy. Never has a generation faced a more 
stupendous one. It is useless for us to try to do it in our own 
power. It cannot be done. The Lord must oversee and in- 
spire. For this is His world “and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” 

Consequently, if we love Him above everything we know 
or desire; 

if our sins, which are many and which will continue to be 
many, are not permitted to interfere in this love; 

if at the foot of His Cross we are able to shed tears of joy; 

if the cross which He graciously assigns to us is borne with 
gladness; 

if when we are on the brink we call on Him and He surely 
comes to our aid despite our sin; 

if we bless His holy name in the morning and in the evening 
and when we taste hell; 

if we see His face in the eyes of the humble and the lowly 
of the world; 

if we know His grace and the power of His word; 

if we crave for the unity of His Church more than for any- 
thing else; 

if we pray and watch for His Second Coming; 

and if after being deceived by money and position and pos- 
sessions and achievements and culture and friendship, and 
above all, after we are thoroughly deceived by ourselves, we 
turn to Him in complete, unwavering trust, accepting every- 
thing, expecting nothing; 

then I believe He will surely have compassion on us and 
come to the rescue of His inheritance. 





The Faith of the Soviet 


MIKHAIL KORIAKOV 


HARLES MALIK has written both courageously and 
( . beautifully about the man of the West. Even as he 

with the West, if I believe that the Russian character, 
because of its modern story and tragedy, has great spiritual 
difficulties to overcome, nevertheless I have the profoundest 
confidence that it is necessary only to scratch beneath the sur- 
face and you will discover the Russian soul of old. Dr. 
Malik has spoken magnificently elsewhere of these two great 
souls and begged for a meeting beyond all curtains between 
them. I think we would both agree that the renaissance of 
both and such a meeting will only be hasteried and not delayed 
by a realistic approach to their separate problems. In what 
follows, therefore, I speak in the first part of the faith of the 
homo communisticus, not of the abiding Russian spirit.’ I 
speak of a “new man” who is developing wherever the new 


machine concept prevails—in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in 
China, in Russia. I believe that this “new man” and new faith 
has temporarily and superficially scarred and thrown a soot 
over many of the Russian people—in saying which I am no 
more severe than Dr. Malik is on the West. In a second part 
I shall repeat my own faith in the Russian soul; underneath, 
it still rings true, even today. 


I 


I should like to give you a living picture of Soviet life to- 
day, to let you feel the breath of Communist air on your faces. 
Grown up after the revolution, brought up under the Soviets, 
I am, myself, a part of this picture, a small detail somewhere 
in the corner, among the mass of Soviet people. Much of what 
I hope to tell you I have experienced, felt, and seen with my 


1The present article is a lecture delivered at the Davis House in Washington, D. C., 
on May 19, 1950. 
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own eyes. I shall therefore begin with a little personal 
recollection. 

In the autumn of 1937 I happened to be in Sochi, on the 
shores of the Black Sea. WHalf-way between Sochi and 
Mazesta, famous for its mineral baths, there is a sanatorium 
for Red Army officers. One day I heard that several Soviet 
fliers, who had just returned from the Spanish Civil War, 
were at the sanatorium, and I hastened to visit them. 

At that time Spain was our foremost concern. In Moscow, 
the public practically fought for seats to Lope de Vega’s play, 
Fuente Ovejuna, with the talented actress, Maria Babanova, 
as Laurencia. Basque football players appeared at the 
stadiums in Kiev and Tiflis. And Russian boys, playing at 
war in the streets, divided themselves into Loyalists and 
Rebels, and fought, shouting: “No Pasaran!” 

It was quite natural that | burned with impatience to hear 
the fliers’ eyewitness report of what was going on in Spain. 
At the Sanatorium I was told by the medical officer that the 
most intelligent of the visiting fliers was Major Ivan 
Eremenko, who had been in Madrid with the General Staff 
of the Soviet Forces in Spain. 

I found Major Eremenko on the verandah. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man of about twenty-seven. It was 
very hot, but he wore a brand-new full-dress uniform: a dark- 
blue coat, stiff collar and black tie, and a cap with a sky-blue, 
gold-embroidered band. A camera gleamed in his hands. He 
was taking snapshots of his wife as she sat in a chaise-longue. 
Plump, with a little black moustache at the corners of her lips, 
in a bright sarafan, she smiled, posing for her portraits. When 
he finished the roll of film, the major turned to me: 

“Well, what shall I tell you about Spain? Here, take a 
look at the camera I’ve brought from Madrid—a genuine 
Contax!” 

I admired the camera, and added: 

“But I suppose the camera is not the only thing you have 
brought from Madrid. There must be all sorts of news, too. 
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Tell me something about the fighting. How long will it last? 
How is it expected to end?” 

But the young major’s mind was not on the war. Glancing 
at my cheap Soviet fountain pen, he snatched his own from his 
breast pocket: 

“I'll bet you've never seen this kind of pen before. I got it 
in Madrid—a Parker!” 

And so, our entire conversation “about Spain” reduced itself 
to Major Ivan Eremenko’s proud display of his trophies: a 
cigarette-lighter, a dressing-case, suitcases, and so on. The 
tragedy of the Spanish people meant nothing to him. He was 
entirely absorbed in grabbing, in accumulating material 
poOssessions. 

This meeting with Ivan Eremenko gave new impetus to an 
old preoccupation of mine, What was the Communist man as 
a human being? Take Ivan Eremenko. The name is typically 
Ukrainian. He must have been born somewhere near Poltava 
or Vinnitza. A Poltava lad in Spain—there was a description 
of such a lad in “Granada,” the poem by Mikhail Svetlov. 
True, the other did not wear such a splendid uniform or a 
gold-rimmed cap. His coat was stained with blood, and his 
legs, instead of boots, were wrapped in rags. His mind was 
not on suitcases or cigarette-lighters, but on large, important, 
holy things—on the land, on brotherhood. And that was why 
he had been nicknamed affectionately “the little brother.” 
Fighting in the steppes against the Whites and the Greens, the 


“little brother” sang: 


I left my homeland, I went to war, 
To give the land back to the peasants of Granada. 


There were many such “little brothers” in the Spanish Civil 
War who left their homes to fight for the peasants of Granada. 
We know them from the novels of Hemingway and André 
Malraux. The General Staff of the International Brigades in 
Madrid was housed in a building on Velasquez Street. It is 
said that the atmosphere there was a stern, puritan atmosphere 
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of religious communism. The fighters of the brigade were 
akin in spirit to the “little brother” from Poltava. But what 
a gulf there was between them and Ivan Eremenko! The 
General Staff of the Soviet Forces occupied the luxurious 
Madrid hotel, “Gaylord.” Here the prevailing atmosphere 
was one of cynicism and lies, with their invariable companion 
—blind greed for acquisition. This is the air that the Ivan 
Eremenkos carry about them wherever they go. 

What is it, then? What divides the boy from Poltava, the 
Red Guard of the early days of the revolution, from his 
younger brother, Ivan Eremenko? The former fought for the 
Soviets, the latter was brought up by the Soviets. Why, then, 
is there such a difference between them? What moved the 
soul of one, and what moves this new one? Let us take a closer 
look. . . . 

The revolution of 1917, which was made by the Red 
Guards, the lads in bullet-torn coats, was in its historical 
essence deeply national. Our people had always dreamed of 
a time when an unquenchable flame would arise over our land 
and spread from East to West, swallowing up mountains, 
rocks, trees and seas. And the earth would be renewed, and 
blossom forth with grasses and blooms that would be “death- 
less, for they would be of the spirit.” The picture of such a 
transfiguration of the earth was painted as far back as the 
twelfth century, in St. Abraham Smolensky’s Word About the 
Heavenly Powers. 

The upsurge of the Russian people in the revolution of 
1917 was so passionate, so terrible, and so exalted precisely 
because the national soul was stirred to its profoundest depths, 
those depths which had for centuries carried the dream of a 
new earth. The people believed that the day of the trans- 
figuration had come. The fire had kindled in the east, and 
would now sweep westward all the way to the province of 
Granada in Spain. And the earth, purged of iniquity, would 
clothe itself in new bloom. 

This Russian dream filled the hearts of the entire people, 
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including the Bolsheviks of that time. It must not be for- 
gotten that Lenin, or, let us say, his wife, N. K. Krupskaya, 
or his sister, M. I. Ulianova, were all the truest Russians, in- 
corruptible, and of almost monastic austerity. No wonder 
that Lenin was likened to an abbot (“one hears the stern tones 
of an abbot’s voice in his decrees,” wrote Nikolay Kluyev). 
Krupskaya’s office was like a convent cell: white walls, a 
plaster cast of a bust of Lenin, a photograph of his mausoleum. 
Marya Ilinishna constantly wore black, like a nun. Do not 
think that I am idealizing Lenin. I merely want to stress that, 
while they spoke of themselves as materialists, those revolu- 
tionaries of old were least concerned with “things material.” 
They reduced not only personal considerations but even the 
most normal natural needs to a minimum. They belonged far 
more to a kind of “spiritual” world than they did to the 
material one. In essence, theirs was a religious order, con- 
sisting of people who were dedicated, who had taken holy 
vows. 

It is highly characteristic that, while Lenin was laying the 
foundations of a new economic order, his sister and his wife 
labored at building, on a new material base, a new Soviet 
society, at shaping the new Communist man. They were con- 
vinced that the political and social changes in Russia would 
inevitably bring into being a new civilization, a new type of 
human being, of a higher spiritual order. 

M. I. Ulianova was the Editor-in-Chief of Pravda. N. K. 
Krupskaya, a teacher by profession, directed, not the schools, 
but the so-called “Glavpolitprosvet” (The Office for Political 
Education) , which organized and maintained village reading- 
rooms, libraries, lecture bureaus, the children’s pioneer move- 
ment—all the activities that were aimed at the Communist 
remaking of man, at his political and psychological reorienta- 
tion. Recalling the ancient Russian tale of a transfigured 
earth, we might say that Lenin ploughed the new earth, while 
his sister and his wife were planting in it new, spiritual 


flowers. 
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Equally characteristic is the fact that they regarded the 
work of bringing up the new man as experimental work. Ina 
talk with the French educator, Ellen Gausset, in the twenties, 
M. I. Ulianova said: “Perhaps the first generation of young 
people whom we are today bringing up in a new spirit will 
not yet be quite perfect. But it will serve as a stepping stone 
towards a future and more perfect generation.” They spoke 
in French, and Marya Ilinishna added: “Et puis, il faut 
commencer, c'est la seule fagon de se rendre compte.” These 
words: “We must begin—that is the only way to find out 
what will happen,” may well serve as the point of departure 
for our reflections about Soviet man. What spiritual flowers 
have grown on the Soviet soil? What does he look like, this 
vaunted new man—the Homo Communisticus? 


De-CHRISTIANIZATION 


The central point in the education of the new man was anti- 
religious propaganda. I shall not go into a description of 
how this propaganda was conducted—we all know that. I 
shall speak about the results of this education. Over a period 
of a thousand years the Russian people were reared by the 
Orthodox Church; they lived under the eye of God, and they 
showed noble exainples of sacrificial fervor, of a high spiritual 
temper. It was this spirituality that expressed itself in the 
heroism of the “little brothers,” the Red Guards, on the revo- 
lutionary front lines as well. The Bolsheviks sensed that, in 
removing God from the people’s life, they must fill the 
vacuum with something else. They tried to proclaim the 
almost mystical slogan: “Lenin lives in our hearts,” although 
everyone knew that he was dead and that his mummy reposed 
in the mausoleum. In 1928, for instance, they tried another 
slogan, authored by Lvov-Rogachevsky: “The fear of God 
must be replaced by a sense of responsibility.” 

But what is a sense of responsibility? A new form of fear, 
only this time not the fear of God, but the fear of the party 
chiefs, of the prosecutor, of the NKVD. And here we face 
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a problem: But what if the new man is himself a party offi- 
cial, a prosecutor, or an NKVD officer? Then he is allowed 
to do anything he wants. Nothing is forbidden. Remember 
the phrase by Dostoevsky: “If there is no God, everything 
is allowed.” In Soviet Russia we have a clear example of 
what this has led to in practice. 

The dream of the “new man” is to push ahead, to elbow his 
way into the ranks of party officials, prosecutors, NKVD 
officers. By the beginning of the 1930’s new people came to 
the fore in the Soviet Union, people brought up according to 
the rules of Marxist-Leninist materialist pedagogy. They 
had been reared in the belief that there is no knowledge but 
scientific knowledge; they recognized only real, material 
forces. Believing neither in God nor the devil, neither in the 
Holy Ikon nor in the Red Star, these new people had faith 
only in themselves, in realistic possibilities, in their own fists 
and elbows, in their ability to dodge any difficult situation. 

And so the greedy plunderers, arrogant, cocksure men like 
Ivan Eremenko, came to power. Eremenko does not dream 
about the happiness of peasants in Granada, he cares for no 
one, his only concern is to grab, to land in a spot where the 
grabbing is good. And he also knows how to get out of tight 
situations. During the past war nothing was ever heard about 
the great deeds of Ivan Eremenko. But I once read in the 
newspapers about a meeting of anti-Fascist youth in Moscow, 
in the Hall of Columns, which was addressed by the Airforce 
Major-General Ivan Eremenko. In the days of the Soviet era 
the Russian earth has been covered, not by new spiritual 
flowers, but by sores and scabs. 

Such is the first result of the Soviet upbringing—a result of 
the program to de-Christianize Soviet youth. However, it 
was not only the materialist education that crystallized these 
attributes of the new man. They developed under the impact 
of the whole Communist way of life, and especially of two 
factors: the totalitarian nature of the government, and the 


planned nature of the economy. 
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II 


In the U.S.S.R., for the first time in world history, there 
arose an amalgamation of political and economic power. The 
planned economy led to a rapid growth of bureaucracy. Al- 
ready in 1928, toward the end of the NEP period, there were 
700,000 employees in the party-state apparatus, for 1,400,000 
party members. People joked at the time that if all the 
archives which had so quickly accumulated in the Moscow 
offices were burned, there would suddenly be plenty of room 
in Moscow, and the housing crisis would be over. Already 
Bukharin had uttered his winged epigram that the history of 
mankind could be divided into three main types: matriarchate, 
patriarchate, and secretariat. The “secretariat,” unrestrained 
by anything, inevitably had to grow and petrify in its power- 
ful grip on the land. 

In the course of the last twenty years, all Soviet legislation 
was weighted in favor of the “secretariat.” Labor laws, mar- 
riage laws, laws concerning education, property, inheritance, 
movement over the land, and so on, were all directed at bind- 
ing and enslaving the common people, and at furthering the 
interests of the “secretariat.” 

In 1938 the population of Magnitogorsk numbered 220,000. 
Of these, 75 per cent lived in earth hovels and barracks, and 
2 per cent lived in Berezki, a special settlement for the higher 
administration. Zveniagin, the director of the Magnitogorsk 
combine, lived in a house with a garden, a deer park, a billiard 
room and a music room. 

In 1937 it was decreed that the resorts of the Crimea and the 
Caucasus were to open all year round. The year was then 
divided into three seasons: November to February, the winter 
season, the ordinarily dead season, was designated for workers 
and kolkhoz members; March to June was assigned to fore- 
men, brigadiers, and so-called “non-party Bolsheviks”; but 
the July-to-October season, the “velvet” season, was reserved 
for leading officials, directors of trusts, and NKVD officers. 
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I shall add one more detail of postwar life. In 1945, senior 
officers on duty in Germany (from the rank of major upward) 
were permitted to have their own cars. But in May, 1949, a 
new ordinance restricted this privilege to colonels and gen- 
erals only. The cars belonging to majors were confiscated. 
Why and how? According to Soviet law, a car is not private 
but personal, that is, it is owned by the state, but granted for 
use to those who occupy duly important places in the strict 
hierarchy of the “secretariat.” | 

After de-Christianization, the second factor which influ- 
enced the shaping of the new man was the nationalization and 
centralization of all worldly goods in a totalitarian state based 
on a planned economy. It is quite understandable that the 
new man does not want to live in a mud hovel or barrack, 
but looks for ways of establishing himself in the Berezki set- 
tlement, where the higher administration lives. He prefers 
to take his vacation during the “velvet”? season rather than 
during the “dead” season. Finally, after the car he had law- 
fully purchased is taken from him, he naturally seeks to 
achieve a place in the state hierarchy which would make it 
possible for him to ride in a personal—official—car, instead 
of walking. The whole hitch is only in the question of how 
he is to land such a position. The worldly goods are national- 
ized and centralized to such an extent that they can be ob- 
tained only through faithful service in the ranks of the 
wolves. What attributes, then, are necessary for becoming a 
“master of life’? 

“Supreme devotion to the cause of the party of Lenin and 
Stalin,” is the first and foremost trait of the new man, accord- 
ing to Soviet publicists. But what does this mean? And how 
is it instilled in the new man? 

At school, as a ten-year-old child, he already notices that 
some special laws operate in Soviet society, laws to which one 
must adapt himself. Among the pupils in one of the 
Dniepropetrovsk schools there was the small son of the Chair- 
man of the City Soviet. The boy behaved badly in class, did 
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not study, and was rude to his teachers. But when one of the 
teachers remarked that he would never learn anything if he 
persisted in his conduct, he calmly looked her in the eye and 
replied: “And why should I study? You have a higher edu- 
cation, and what good does it do you? But my father has 
finished no colleges, and even likes to boast that he is semi- 
literate, and yet he has a personal car and we go to vacation 
resorts every year.” 

“Father” is a party member, devoted to the cause of Lenin 
and Stalin. And so I shall also be devoted, and I, too, shall 
have a personal car. I shall fight against the enemies of the 
party and of socialism—and I shall have an annual vacation 
at a fine resort. Pavlik Morozov was only thirteen, but he was 
already a hero. He denounced his father. I shall also 
denounce—I also want to be a hero. Whom shall I denounce? 
Well, why not the teacher? When he told us about Chichikov 
(the main character in Gogol’s novel, Dead Souls), who was 
energetic, active and tireless in his business of buying up dead 
souls, the teacher added jestingly: “Chichikov worked like a 
true Stakhanovite.” 

That is good enough for a report against the teacher: 
“propaganda against the Stakhanovite movement.” 

On graduation from school, the Communist youth, already 
well versed in all the requirements for having a personal car 
and vacationing in the “velvet” season, enters an institution of 
higher learning to complete his education. This “temple of 
science” functions under the same laws as those current in 
Soviet society as a whole: it is no great misfortune if the 
student fails to learn about the Slavophiles or the Western 
sympathizers, but if he forgets the date of the Baku strike, 
organized by Stalin, then it is too bad for him. If he is caught 
cribbing—no matter, he will be reprimanded and given an- 
other examination. But if he fails to carry out the directive 
of the Party Committee, if he fails to take part in the sowing 
campaign—woe to him, he will be expelled from the Institute. 
An up-and-coming student fulfills the simple commandments 
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that are requisite for success: study up the Brief Course of the 
History of the All-Russian Communist Party, carry out party 
directives, be active at meetings, and sharpen your Bolshevik 
vigilance. The latter means, keep an eye on the other stu- 
dents, see whether they are not guilty of backsliding, of falling 
into bourgeois habits. 

As a result of such training, where it succeeds, there actu- 
ally emerges a new man, a man unknown in former times—a 


robot. 
THE ROBOT 


The robot's head is like a gramophone record, crammed full 
of iron formulations about the wise and beloved Stalin, the 
heroic Bolshevik Party, the insidious enemies of the people, 
the agents of Anglo-American imperialism. The thinking of 
one robot is exactly like the thinking of another robot. Not 
only the stock ideas, but even the stock words are mandatory. 
One student was punished because he misquoted Stalin’s 
formula: instead of “life is better, life is merrier,” he said, 
“life is easier, life is merrier.” 

The Homo Communisticus is a robot. Soviet Russia’s 
bureaucracy is a kingdom of robots. Robots fill directors’ 
chairs, the Cabinet of Ministers, the pages of Pravda, the 
Kremlin itself. Who represents the USSR in the United 
Nations if not the same robots? Only their labels differ: 
Gromyko, Malik, Tsarapkin, Klekovkin. . . . The robot ar- 
rives in Europe or America to attend the Assembly. His 
head is a set of gramophone records. He recites and recites, 
and when the master sees that the speeches do not yield the 
desired result, he is ordered to change the record. Without 
batting an eyelash and noticing no contradiction, the robot 
begins to grind out other, entirely opposite assertions. He 
not only knows no freedom, but he feels no need of it. Total 
devotion to the cause of the party of Lenin and Stalin is a total 
renunciation of freedom. Such is the first and foremost 


attribute of the new man. 
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However, the party of Lenin and Stalin came face to face 
with a difficult problem: the problem of consolidating the new 
system. What was to unite the robots? The feeling for hearth 
and homeland? But that had been rooted out of them; for 
twenty years they had been indoctrinated against Russia. The 
feeling of kindness, love of one’s neighbor?—but those are 
categories of a Christian society. And the Bolsheviks found 
a way out: they chose hatred. It turned out that social unity, 
or, at any rate, equilibrium, could be maintained not only on 
the basis of “all for all,” but of its opposite as well: “each 
against each.” Hence the second attribute of the new man: 
“Vigilance.” 

It is not without interest to note that under Lenin, when the 
young republic was fighting against encircling enemies, there 
were nevertheless no such daily desperate appeals for vigi- 
lance. The present psychosis may partly be explained by 
Stalin’s personal psychopathology, and also by the fact that 
he took over an already established dictatorship. But the 
main thing is that “vigilance” guarantees the equilibrium of 
the new society. Whenever a new purge begins in the USSR, 
foreign newspapers write, “the gods are athirst.” But the 
analogy is inexact. In France the terror lasted only two years, 
but in Russia it is in its third decade. There is no end to the 
purges, and there will be none. They come in waves: a purge, 
and a breathing spell, a purge, and a breathing spell. Every 
purge is preceded by a secret campaign of collecting denuncia- 
tions and preparing the necessary evidence—a campaign 
which, despite its secrecy, embraces wide strata of the popula- 
tion. Every purge is accompanied by a large-scale public 
campaign-—meetings, discussions, “drawing the lessons.” Thus 
the purges, arrests and trials in which the system of denuncia- 
tions, of “each against each,” finds its flourishing realization, 
are the sole means of maintaining the equilibrium of the new 
society, and of achieving, if not unity, then at least a certain 
substitute for true consolidation. If there had been no Trotsky, 
the Trotskyists would have been invented anyway, just as 
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today the communists have invented homeless cosmopolites. 
Without purges and trials, without the exercise of vigilance 
and hatred, the machine of robots would fall to pieces; not 
only fifteen-year plans, but even two-year plans would be un- 
thinkable. 

What is happening in Soviet Russia today is a war of 
machines, a war of robots. The new man who had come to the 
fore in the early 1930’s rapidly exterminated the old Bolshe- 
viks. In 1933, even the “Society of Old Bolsheviks” was dis- 
solved. 

There can, however, be no stabilization in a system of 
robots. The war of the machines is endless. “Vigilance” has 
become a psychosis. ‘The masters of life’—the robots with 
the bared fangs of wolves—live in an atmosphere of insanity, 
of slander, squabbles, plots and intrigues against one another. 
No one knows what tomorrow will bring. Everyone’s nerves 
are strained to the breaking point. There is small cause to 
wonder at the medical report that the “masters of life” die 
mostly of cardiovascular diseases: sclerosis, heart failure, 
angina pectoris. There is even a common joke: “Oh, he has 
already received the order of angina pectoris. Soon they will 
drag him to Red Square... .” 

“The master of life,” the Homo Communisticus, is Type 
Number One born of the totalitarian state and the planned 
economy. He has grown wherever the new concept has taken 
over—in Europe, in Asia, even in corners of New York and 
Chicago. He is wrapped in his “total devotion to the party 
of Lenin and Stalin” and his “Bolshevik vigilance” as in a 
coat of mail. These qualities, however, are only a shell, and 
behind the shell there is nothing but emptiness, hysteria and 
pathology. 


III 
De-Christianization and totalitarian power were two of the 


factors which influenced the shaping of the new man. But 
there was also another—poverty. 
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There are many reasons for the impoverishment of a totali- 
tarian state economy: ineffectiveness of planned economy, 
elephantiasis of the secretariat, preparation for wars and revo- 
lutions, isolationism, and interminable purges, necessary for 
the maintenance of internal equilibrium, but harmful to the 
economy and culture of the country. The poverty is not 
being liquidated, but grows from year to year. At the same 
time, this poverty intensifies the totalitarian grip of the 
regime, since the government seeks to counterbalance the acute 
shortage of food and clothing with increasingly strict police 
and other controls. 

How does poverty affect the shaping of the new man? In 
his book, Religion and Culture, Jacques Maritain writes: 


St. Thomas teaches that, in order to live a moral life and cultivate his 
virtues, man must have a certain minimum of prosperity and material security. 
According to this teaching, poverty is something like Hell in the social plan. 
This teaching also postulates that the social conditions which make it necessary 
for the overwhelming majority of people to sin, demanding heroism of those 
who desire to obey the Lord's will, must, in direct justice, be condemned and 


immediately altered. 


In judging the new man we must, first of all, remember that 
he has grown up under social conditions which did not permit 
him to live a moral life, to develop his virtues. In the Con- 
stitution of the USSR we read: “He who does not work, shall 
not eat.” But it would be closer to the truth to say: “He who 
does not steal does not eat.” It was ripe ground for the emer- 
gence of the Communist type. 


IV 
WHAT OF THE PEOPLE? 


“The masters of life’ —the robots with wolves’ fangs who 
are the mainstay of the Kremlin—number perhaps three or 
four million in the USSR. The wanglers, the grafters, the 
shysters who know how to extract profits from the totalitarian 
state economy are more numerous. But Soviet society does 
not consist only of wolves with ravening maws. There is an 
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incomparably greater number of rabbits—unhappy creatures 
with flattened ears who live in the constant shadow of fear. 

When we hear it said that the Soviet Union is a police state, 
we picture in our imaginations the scene of a concentration 
camp: barbed wire, prisoners dressed in rags and guarded by 
a pack of gray dogs and well-fed NKVD men. This picture 
is a cliché—it is easily drawn and our imagination readily 
turns to it. But Bolshevism is not only a system of human 
oppression. In the USSR what the great mass of the people 
must face and fight is spiritual, not physical death. Bolshe- 
vism must devalue the individual, blunt his sense of personal 
dignity and worth, reduce him to nothing, to total self-abase- 
ment, to the level of a dumb, easily managed beast of burden. 

How will this be accomplished? The methods are numer- 
ous: forced transfer from job to job, forced resettlement 
(today, for instance, the entire helpless tribe of Morduates has 
been resettled in Eastern Prussia), constant checking of docu- 
ments, an endless stream of detailed questionnaires, and so on. 

You hear the cry, “Show your papers!” at every step. It 
has become so much a part of us, young people of the Stalin 
era, that today, in America, it seems to me that something is 
not quite right, something is missing because I no longer hear 
it wherever I go. V. M. Zenzinov tells me of a trip he had 
made from Petersburg to London in 1909, without any docu- 
ments. Another friend had even made a round-the-world 
journey without a passport. 

“But what if anyone demanded to see your passport?” I 
asked. 

“Why should they?” He was astonished. “I behaved cor- 
rectly, offended no one, did not disturb the public peace... . 
Who would have dared to ask for my documents?” 

This brief dialogue reflects the entire difference between 
me, the new man, and the man of the older era, an era which 
is already difficult for me to understand. The habits of gen- 
erations, the whole atmosphere of that time assumed that a 
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groundless demand to “show your documents” was an insult. 
My friend even says, “What for?” and “Who would have 
dared?” But we have been trained from childhood to show 
our decuments ten times daily, and we do it willingly, 
courteously, even with a certain eager alacrity—as if we were 
happy at the opportunity to prove by our documents that we 
are not murderers, thieves, spies, or escaped prisoners from the 
Kolyma. From the earliest years we have been taught to 
accept as normal the fact that we were regarded as potential 
criminals, that we were distrusted and disbelieved, that we 
had to prove our word by showing documents. And so the 
true Russian people become accustomed to lack of air, learn 
to survive by taking short breaths instead of deep ones. 

With our hearts and souls we desire the downfall of Stalin’s 
dictatorship. But the collapse of the police regime does not 
necessarily mean the end of this problem. Our people faces a 
twofold problem: it must win a victory over tyranny, and it 
must fight against some few scars that form on the surface of 
its own soul from that tyranny. As a “Soviet man” who bears 
upon himself the birthmarks of his Soviet origin, I should like 
this to be understood first of all by my fellow “non-returners.” 
It is vain to think that merely by crossing the Soviet border 
we cease altogether to be Soviet people. It is not quite so 
easy to shed conditioned reflexes. We must fight spiritually 
to remain true Russians. 

And yet, I ask again, has the Russian national character 
changed in the last thirty years? In old times, when silver 
money was current in Russia, people tested a coin by throwing 
it on the counter and listening to its ring. So one might throw 
the Russian man and listen. Does he ring? Does he have 
the same Russian ring? And here I must answer in the most 
emphatic affirmative: “Yes, he rings!” 

The English have a certain stick of candy—it is called 
“Brighton Rock”; wherever you bite it, you find the word, 
“Brighton.” In Graham Greene’s novel, Brighton Rock, a 
woman says: “Look at me. I’ve never changed. It’s like 
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those sticks of rock: bite it all the way down, you'll still read 
Brighton. That's human nature.” 

Those are remarkable words. I do not believe that a man 
can really change—in his deepest, inward character. At any 
rate, I personally have never changed. If anyone supposes 
that some revolution has taken place in me under the impact 
of acquaintance with Europe, it is sheer nonsense. I was 
exactly the same in Russia as I am today. And [ left friends 
in Moscow who think and speak as I do—with the only dif- 
ference that they are unable to express themselves as freely. 

It seems to me that Russia may be compared to a lantern 
with soot-covered walls. It is true that the glass is sooty. But, 
somewhere within, the light still burns. And it is a strong 
light, for it still breaks occasionally even through the smoky 
glass. 

What is this light? To my mind, it is the light of Orthodox 
Christianity. It has been argued by some that the idea of the 
God-bearing Russian people is a fiction, a poetic invention. 
But I think it is a historical truth. Historic conditions were 
such that the ideas of Christianity and the teaching of the 
Gospels were accessible to the Russian people before they 
were to the other peoples of Europe. Throughout the first 
half of the Middle Ages, up to the twelfth century, only the 
Slavs had the opportunity to hear the word of Christ in a 
language they knew and understood. Professor Fedotov’s 
recent book, The Russian Religious Mind, demonstrates con- 
vincingly that the influence of the Gospels upon the Russian 
people was far more profound than it was upon the Teutonic 
and Romance peoples. And that was the reason why our peo- 
ple has from time immemorial striven to unite under the 
church all social, cultural and political life, and has shown 
examples of high spirituality. The nature and the climate of 
Russia have also effectively collaborated with the Orthodox 
Church in shaping the Russian national character, fostering 
the growth of a cosmic consciousness within the Russian peo- 
ple. This spirit, this temper which has been a thousand years 
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in the making could not change in a mere thirty years. The 
outer glass is darkened with soot, but the flame lives on. 

To begin with, it would be a fallacy to think of Soviet youth 
as a uniform, homogeneous entity stamped in a single mold. 
On the contrary, there is in Russia today an active process of 
stratification, a “washing away of the middle.” 

This process is furthered both by the militarized conditions 
within the country, which do not brook neutrality, and by the 
fact that youth is always polarized, especially Russian youth. 
And not only because maximalism is inherent in the Russian 
character, but also because, for many social and biological 
reasons, the period of adolescence is longer in Russia than it 
is in the West, in such countries, let us say, as France, where 
a man is formed and complete by the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
The statistics of concentration camps would show a tremend- 
ous percentage of young people among the inmates. Look at 
Maximov, Irgizov—all of them young people who have gone 
through concentration camps. Russia is full of extremes: the 
young poet Sergei Mikhalkov, driving up in a limousine to 
the marble doorway of his apartment on Tverskaya Street in 
Moscow, while the young poet Sergei Markov rides in a 
freight car to prison and exile in the Olonetzk forests. 
Mikhalkov writes the “Hymn of the USSR,” and Sergei 
Markov sings of poverty and his prisoner’s lot. 

The students, whom I know very well, are in a ferment of 
the most varied and contradictory searchings and strivings. 
Recoiling from Marxism-Leninism, they grasp at Leibniz, 
Nikolai Kuzansky, Schelling. ‘There was great interest in 
Berdyaev. 

Since there are no open vents and no normal outlets, the 
searchings of the youth are spasmodic, polarized. Now they 
turn to Monarchism, now to Konstantin Leontiev, now to 
Catholicism, and now again to something else. In January, 
1944, an interesting thing occurred at the University of Mos- 
cow: it was discovered that Professor Skazkin, the Dean of 
the History faculty, had adopted Catholicism, and with him— 
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two girl students. The authorities tried to hush it up. The 
students disappeared, and Professor Skazkin was expelled 
from the University. But in vain; the school buzzed with the 
affair like a disturbed beehive. Professor Skazkin was forced 
to make a public recantation, confessing his “guilt,” analyzing 
his “errors,” and soon. He was finally reinstated at the Uni- 
versity—no longer as a dean, but as an ordinary professor; as 
for the students, they were never heard of again. 

No matter how oppressed and tormented a man may be, 
there is something indestructible in him: the image of God is 
indestructible in man. His love of freedom is indestructible. 
There is no greater suffering for a human being than loss of 
freedom. Dostoevsky wrote the following remarkable lines: 


What is bread? We eat bread to live, and yet there is no life. Try to 
build a palace. Adorn it with marble and paintings, gold and birds of 
paradise, hanging gardens and every wonder you can think of . . . then enter 
it, and perhaps you will never want to leave it. Perhaps you never would 
leave it. For it has everything you want. But suddenly a trifling thing hap- 
pens. A fence is built around your palace, and you are told: “All this is 
yours, enjoy it. But you must never step outside.” And you may be sure 
that at this very moment you will be seized with longing to leave your paradise 
and step across the fence.’ 


In his Notes from the Underground, Dostoevsky wrote that 
man would send any crystal palace to the devil, if only for a 
chance to “live by his own foolish will.” This feeling was 
always strong in the Russian people: we always had many dis- 
senters, nonconformists, brigands; many wandering pilgrims, 
seeking God’s truth. All this exists today as well, despite the 
infernal forces which are trying to darken the walls of the 
Russian lanterns with soot. 

Today we have a new stream of émigrés. What do they talk 
about? First of all, about freedom. Whatever political pro- 
grams they may discuss, they will invariably add: more must 
be said about freedom. They may not know as yet how to use 
freedom. They may not even have any clear conception of 
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what it means, how it manifests itself, but their one persistent 
demand is—freedom. 

And so you see, as soon as the smoke of Bolshevism is 
cleared away, as soon as the walls of the lantern are cleaned of 
their accumulated soot, the flame appears at once in all its 
brilliance. The spiritual experience which the Soviet people 
have gained during the war is especially valuable. The flame 
of Christian consciousness has kindled, and its nascent glow 
illumines the desert surrounding Soviet man—not only a 
material desert, but also a spiritual one. 

More and more people who have experienced the horror of 
emptiness and despair are gathering around this flame. They 
stand before a long and difficult road. But it is the road of 
hope, freedom, and a new life, not the life of wolves or rabbits, 
but the life of man. Let many lanterns still be covered with 
soot. But “the light shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
will not quench it.” 





And What of the Satellites? 


BOHDAN CHUDOBA 


OR the past three years, the cold war and the hot war 
Bis. been regarded as equally feasible ways of solving 

the conflict between the Communist police empire and 
the democratic powers. They may still be regarded as such 
even when this article is published. But of one thing we may 
be sure—no peaceful coexistence between the two worlds is 
possible. Awareness of the Marxist will to dominate has pre- 
vailed over the good will of the democrats. That being so, a 
culmination of the fight—whether hot or cold—must be ex- 
pected. A defeat of the Communist empire is to be hoped for. 
But measures ensuring the subsequent peace have to be pre- 
pared ; for a true peace has never been achieved by a defeat of 
the enemy’s forces. 

If the Communist empire is defeated, it will be very difficult 
to return its satellites to political and economic normalcy. For 
problems of Russia itself, of Western Europe—including 
Germany—aj;id even of China, will be comparatively easier 
to resolve than those of the states which lie between the 
boundaries of Western Europe and Russia itself: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. Moreover, judging 
from the tendencies which have manifested themselves during 
the last fifty years—especially in the years 1917-1920 and 
again very recently in the relentless fighting which is going 
on in the Soviet underground—it is to be expected that the 
Ukraine as well as White Russia will join the other medium 
and small countries of Central and Eastern Europe in seeking 
new and independent forms of political existence. Thus a 
vast area, extending from the Baltic Sea to the Adriatic Sea, 
from the Bohemian Forest to the estuary of the Don, and 
inhabited by 150 million people, presents itself to the student 
of European affairs as one large but extremely complicated 
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territory, the rehabilitation and reorganization of which will 
be an arduous task. 

The purpose of this short paper is to study the possible lines 
along which such a task may be brought to a successful end. 
Nor is it too early to consider this subject, for the general 
tension in the world may be brought to a head sooner than 
any of us may expect. Neither is it altogether wise to face 
the forthcoming problems with a fatalistic expectation that 
things will take care of themselves. What will happen in the 
future may differ from our calculations, but to be prepared 
inadequately is never as bad as not to be prepared at all. The 
results of a prolonged chaos which is not met by a prepared 
plan are generally much worse than the results of an insuffi- 
ciently prepared program, though of course the details of any 
such plan will have to be shaped according to the situation 
which will arise from the course of events. Our business here 
is to deal with possibilities rather than to suggest any dogmatic 
prescriptions. 


I 


Among the ten countries which we have enumerated (or 
twelve, if White Russia and the Ukraine are included), there 
is actually none whose national traditions can be traced clearly 
down through a substantial history as in the case of France or 
several other West European countries. Indeed, there was an 
epoch (1795-1806) coinciding, curiously enough, with one of 
the most turbulent periods of European history, when there 
was not even a trace of political autonomy in the area of which 
we speak. Poland, under the name of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
emerged from the deluge in 1806 to disappear again a few 
years later. Only after the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, did 
our twelve countries gradually and successively enter the 
European community of nations. Serbia and Romania were 
the first; Hungary followed in 1867, Bulgaria in 1878, and 
Albania in 1913; the rest had to wait for the eventful year of 
1918. But even since then the political independence of the 
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Ukraine and of White Russia had been a problematic one. 
And the three small Baltic states, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, again disappeared from the map in 1940. 

The turbulent past had one important effect on the popula- 
tion of the twelve countries: it filled them with a permanent 
feeling of insecurity. And that is perhaps the main reason 
why we have suggested that even Western Europe or China 
or Russia itself will offer less serious problems to those whose 
task it will be to reorganize Europe after the defeat of 
Communism. 

Seen as a whole, of course, the twelve countries form a vast 
area equal to that of Western Europe. But is it possible to 
regard them as a unitary areae? We know—and the nations 
of whom we speak know it also—that there is security in the 
type of federation by which a number of small, powerless 
units are transformed into an important political and eco- 
nomic entity. But can such a federation be envisaged for the 
twelve countries in question? There have in the past been 
quite a number of attempts to federalize them. Perhaps the 
most successful of all the many attempts at unification was the 
medieval kingdom of Hungary, which, though inhabited by 
people speaking at least five different languages, conducted 
all its official business in Latin and avoided all the sources of 
division between its various nationalities. There were also 
other federations or personal unions of lesser durability, and 
each of them was successful for at least a number of years. 
Every era of history had its own technique in bringing them 
to life and maintaining them. The unification attempts of 
the Piasts, Premyslides, and Jagielons should be counted 
among such efforts, but the Polish-Lithuanian federation, 
which was actually a Polish-Lithuanian-White Russian- 
Ukrainian federation, was perhaps the most famous of 
them all. 

In studying the various histories of such federations we 
encounter much difficulty in distinguishing between those in 
which a constructive element was operating and others which 
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were of a purely military character. But probably a certain 
element of the military—either defensive or offensive or both 
—entered into the creation of every one of them. That was 
also why many of our twelve countries have from time to time 
sought shelter under the wing of one of their more powerful 
neighbors in the west or in the east. 

During the nineteenth century, when the political individ- 
ualism of nations, hitherto a sleeping force, had become a 
dominant idea, we find the area of the twelve countries trans- 
formed into a hotbed of alliances which were all of them of 
military character and counted always upon the support of 
one or more of the great European powers. Turkey, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia were all regarded as oppressors, but all 
of them were also looked upon as potential aids against the 
other members of our group. ‘Thus the whole area was 
divided not only by petty divergences centering around the 
questions of frontiers and minorities, but also by actual or 
anticipated alliances. 

Only in one case was a neighboring great power regarded 
as a potential ally for the purpose of a working and creative, 
not merely a military federation. This exception was the 
Austrian Empire, which since the years 1804-06 had taken 
the place of the remnants of the Western Roman Empire. Its 
very character, the character of a multinational state, seemed 
to predispose it for such a task. Some of the prominent states- 
men of the century, Frantisek Palacky, Svetozar Miletic¢, 
Ludevit Stur, Aurel Popovici, and even Louis Kossuth in his 
later years, envisaged a possible transformation of the 
Austrian Empire into a Danubian Federation. But nothing 
came out of it. The First World War and the Versailles 
peace treaty achieved a task of a completely different char- 
acter: the ambition of the small nationalities to establish a 
complete political and even economic independence prevailed 
upon the wishes of the federalists as well as upon the warnings 
of experts in economics such as J. M. Keynes. 

In the autumn of 1917, amidst the chaos of the Communist 
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revolution, Thomas Masaryk wrote a small volume of politi- 
cal essays which he published a year later in Washington in 
a restricted number of copies, under the title of The New 
Europe. In it he discussed the past and the contemporary 
situation of the small nations of Central and Eastern Europe. 
He considered them as a sort of cordon sanitaire between Rus- 
sia and Germany—a role which, in the light of historical ex- 
periences, they never could have been expected to fulfill. And 
more than that, with the optimism of a statesman who has 
participated in a war on the victorious side, he assured the 
world that his allies were consciously preparing a free federa- 
tion of the small nations now on the threshold of liberation, 
a federation which would be a preliminary step to the fed- 
eralization of the whole European continent. None of these 
ideals was to be realized. 

The period between the first two World Wars turned out 
to be practically a repetition of the grouping political 
processes of the nineteenth century. The growing weakness 
of moral consciousness—mirrored in the rapid decline of the 
League of Nations—did not even permit any real attempt at 
a creative federalization among the twelve countries. The 
temporary peace treaty between Poland and the Soviet Union, 
concluded in the spring of 1921, pushed aside all the plans 
for a new Polish-Lithuanian-White Russian-Ukrainian unity. 
A few theoretical plans, such as the Hantos-Tardieu plan of 
1932 or, a few years later, the Hodza plan, both centering 
around the Danubian basin, never entered the sphere even of 
a tentative realization. 

Up to 1931, the most powerful outside influence in the 
whole area was that of France, to whom the small nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe were particularly indebted for 
a great number of values accepted from her in the course of 
their history. But France was never lucky in the regions to 
the east of Germany. In the Danubian basin its nineteenth- 
century policy wavered between a pro-Turkish conception— 
similar to that of Great Britain—and a program of encourage- 
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ment given to the small nations, especially to the Romanians. 
To the north of the Carpathians, the French interest in the 
political resurrection of Poland collided, at the very end of 
the century, with a pro-Russian tendency. 

Consequently, when the First World War was approaching 
its end, the French were not able to find a compromise be- 
tween the group which favored the maintenance of the Habs- 
burg Empire and another group which supported the right 
of the small nations to autonomous development. Instead of 
preserving at least an economic federation in the Danubian 
basin, the French accepted the extremist views of Edward 
BeneS and gave their consent to a complete disintegration of 
the area. 

The attempts to stop this disintegrating process by various 
alliances of the small states with one or another of the Great 
Powers proved to be an even greater failure than the alliances 
of the nineteenth century. They had no creative content at 
all. The commercial ties with France and Great Britain were 
relatively weak. And although France, for instance, was 
ready to use her financial power in Czechoslovakia, in Poland 
and elsewhere, it did almost nothing to help the economies of 
the small states to collaborate in the field of production. In 
the political field it was even worse. The conferences of the 
foreign ministers of Poland and of the Baltic states which had 
started under French auspices in 1921, were brought to a halt 
in 1925. The so-called Little Entente, consisting of Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia, which had been created 
at almost the same time, died painlessly in oblivion and 
Poland, which in the last moments before the Second World 
War had added a British guarantee to its traditional alliance 
with France, has ended as a colony of Soviet Russia in spite 
of the Franco-British victory in the war. Czechoslovakia too, 
despite an alliance with France, and a treaty of mutual help 
with Soviet Russia met with a similar fate. 

No wonder that bewilderment and a feeling of insecurity 
prevail in this whole area. It is certainly not an atmosphere 
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that provides apt ground for constructive processes. But such 
is the state of things and the reality with which we must deal. 


II 


At the present time, when the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are directly subject to the 
Kremlin, when Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Albania have become Soviet satellites, and 
when Yugoslavia hovers on the fence between the Communist 
orbit and the free world, many refugees regret the ancient lack 
of unity among their homelands. But wherever they hasten 
to propose various plans for a future federalization they often 
do so with a naive enthusiasm which does not distinguish be- 
tween maps and reality. 

Some of them would like to transform the whole area of the 
twelve countries into one large federation—the so-called 
Intermarium.' Others are satisfied with small federations 
such as the Baltic Federation or the Yugoslav Federation; 
some remember historical precedents, others ignore them. 
However, what is common to all of them is the stress they lay 
on the concept that the unified entity they suggest would 
develop into a major military power. 

This last observation brings to mind the pessimistic con- 
clusion of Walter Lippmann that the federalization of the 
small nations of Central and Eastern Europe is a hopeless 
business. If history has any lesson for us at all, it is the 
lesson that every political structure based on purely defensive 
and conservative aims is bound to disintegrate much more 
quickly than any other structure—not only because it lacks 
vitality, but also because it attracts the hostility of those neigh- 
bors against whom it proposes to defend itself. Even if we 
were to suppose that any such new version of Thomas 
Masaryk’s cordon sanitaire could be realized—and the Jnter- 
marium plan really is such a new version—we may be sure 


1Cf. “Projet de Convention pour l'Union Regionale Diplomatique et Militaire des 
Pays de l'Europe Centrale et Orientale,” The Intermarium Bulletin, Rome, 1948. 
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that its future would be a turbulent one. Its two main and 
powerful neighbors, Germany and Russia, would certainly 
resent its defensive existence. The federalized smaller 
nations would undoubtedly be better able to resist an attack, 
but once the new unity would assume a military character, it 
would certainly not be without enemies. Obviously the 
authors of the Jntermarium project have not as yet learned as 
much as many French politicians of today: that a federation 
with a potential enemy is a much more efficacious sort of de- 
fense than a federation against him.’ 

The Intermarium project, as is the case with other such 
programs, has another characteristic which testifies to its 
author’s lack of understanding of the true mission of a federa- 
tion: it refuses to include Austria. Whether all such concepts 
do so because of some sentimental resentment, or because of 
fear that the German language might push the other languages 
of the federation aside, is not clear. But the result of such an 
action is evident: it would pave the way for Austria’s entrance 
into the German Reich. Now France’s diplomatic power was 
able to stop a similar development in 1931, but there will 
hardly be any such power at hand in the future, should Austria 
again choose to put an Anschluss into effect.’ And then, of 
course, the situation of a federation attempting to defend 
itself against Germany’s might would be even more serious 
than before. 

Thus we can sum up our criticism by pointing to the fact 
that without “a blessed act of oblivion”—a Gladstonian word 
which Winston Churchill inserted so fittingly into his famous 
Zurich speech on a United States of Europe—all the efforts 
toward a federalization of the twelve small nations would 


°Cf. also the statement concerning Germany in the Political Report, submitted to the 
Congress of Europe in The Hague, in May, 1948, by the International Committee of 
the Movements for European Unity. 

*Robert Strausz-Hupé, in his article, “Austria’s Dilemma,” The Yale Review, Janu- 
ary, 1950, sums up Austria's position in the following words: “The forces that compel 
Austria to follow—willingly or unwillingly—the road to Anschluss are as alive as 


they were in the 1930's.” 
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really be in vain. What is needed by the region which today 
suffers under Communist domination is not a “diplomatic and 
military union,” but a union of a much more creative char- 
acter which would be able to force even its mighty neighbors 
to peaceful collaboration. But where should we look for its 
foundations? Better not in the memories and plans of states- 
men who are full of sincere, but poisoned memories. Rather, 
I should say in sum, the future of the small countries which 
are now behind the “curtain” can be built only on the real 
needs of their inhabitants. 

The basic readjustment of the relationship between the 
liberated countries and the United Nations as a vehicle of 
international law may certainly be used for the purpose of a 
creative unity. But the main task for the United Nations 
itself in rehabilitating our twelve countries will be to profit 
from the good will of their populations and to support that 
good will by prepared plans which would put the idea of 
federalization on a realistic and constructive basis. 


III 


The Cultural Report submitted to the Congress of Europe, 
at The Hague in May, 1948 by the International Committee 
of the Movements for European Unity says: “If we seek to 
find out on what common idea of man and his destiny is based 
that alternating criticism of individualism and collectivism 
which recurs in every century, we behold a certain ideal 
emerge . . . which has always been the pivot of our history 
and the guiding vision of our revolutions: the ideal of human 
personality.” Notwithstanding a false assumption which the 
authors of the Report seem to have made, namely that this 
idea has only been defined in the twentieth century, they have 
really hit on the notion which is of utmost importance for 
anyone who would try to re-establish peace and order in the 
countries now behind the Iron Curtain. 

The inhabitants of those countries are certainly badly in 
need of a just and efficacious economic and social order. They 
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resent the restrictions which have been imposed upon their 
national freedoms. If they were able to speak, they would 
certainly demand the end of an insane materialist dogmatism 
in every branch of cultural activity; but what they resent most 
is being treated as mere cogs in the immense machine of the 
Communist state. 

And that is precisely the point where the reorganization 
of every territory must start when it has been restored to peace 
and liberty. The United Nations itself will have to see to it 
that the personal liberty of every individual citizen will be 
restricted only if such a restriction is in accordance with the 
natural law as expressed in the Declaration of Human Rights. 

Presuming that the re-establishment of human rights under 
the control of the United Nations will be the first step toward 
the new order in these Communist-dominated countries, we 
may now ask what the needs of the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries are and how they themselves define them. 

Public opinion in the small countries behind the “curtain” 
is not homogeneous. No matter how united their peoples may 
be in their opposition to Communism, their ideas about the 
future political and economic organization of their countries 
differ. Such differences have to be taken into account. But 
there is one danger we have to avoid in studying them. If we 
state them in terms not adequate to their reality, we may 
change a substantial problem into a petty question of party 
politics. Even at the end of the period 1918-1938, when ex- 
perience had done away with quite a number of very small 
political groups, the countries of the Jntermarium area still 
had an unnecessarily large number of political parties, whose 
program differed only in details. Let us, therefore, deal with 
tendencies, not with parties. 

Three political tendencies will certainly be found in each 
one of the twelve countries. Together they will probably rep- 
resent 90 per cent of the citizens. Their names are Liberalism, 
Christian Democracy, and Socialism. 

Liberalism will be represented for the most part by strong 
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Agrarian groups. In spite of the presence of important in- 
dustrial areas in the Czech provinces, in western Poland, and 
in the Ukraine, the population of the twelve countries is 
predominantly agrarian. That is also why the International 
Peasant Union, which has been formed in Washington, may 
be regarded as the chief representative of this trend. Asso- 
ciated with it will also be the Nationalist (National Demo- 
cratic) groups—with the exception of some few who are 
contaminated by semi-Fascist ideas. As to the label “Liberal- 
ism,”’ with which we have marked this powerful trend, it is 
true that some of its supporters would rather accept the word 
“Conservatism.” A comparison may be made here with the 
British Conservative Party. The early nineteenth-century dif- 
ference between the Tories as representatives of the land- 
owning gentry and the Whigs as representatives of the new 
industrialists ceased to exist long ago; Churchill’s party, be- 
cause it represents the economically independent people, is 
now more genuinely liberal than the nineteenth-century Lib- 
eral Party ever was. In a similar way the Agrarian groups, 
opposing the totalitarian absorption of all private enterprises 
by the state, are defending the Liberal notions of initiative and 
competition. Their Liberalism, of course, differs from the 
Liberalism of the nineteenth century in so far as it is not 
opposed to the Church. Also, in the economic field, it sees 
the agricultural cooperatives as an important element of 
improvement. 

The Christian Democratic trend, in its beginnings in the 
nineteenth century, was strongly opposed to Liberalism. Since 
then the gap between them has considerably lessened. Not 
only has the Liberal opposition toward Christian ideals dimin- 
ished, but also the agrarian reforms of the 1920's, which were 
directed against the large estates, have helped the rapproche- 
ment. On the other hand the gap between the Christian 
Democrats and the Socialists has widened, especially since the 
Second World War, when it became evident that the Socialists 
were ready to adopt the most ruthless dictatorial methods to 
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realize their final aim of the transformation of all production 
into the exclusive business of the state. Before the last war, 
the Christian Democrats were gradually building up free 
democratic trade unions—not only of workers, but also of 
farmers and workshop owners. This work of theirs was the 
first to be destroyed after 1945—mostly through collaboration 
of the Socialists with the Communists and long before the 
satellite regimes began to confiscate farms and workshops. 

The strength of the Socialist trend is constantly diminish- 
ing, although it is certain that even after the liberation the 
Socialists will play a certain role in the political life of the 
Intermarium area. 

But the longer the epoch of the Communist domination 
perdures, the smaller will be the chances of a Socialist revival, 
for the workers themselves are becoming conscious of various 
facts which make them resent not only Communism but all 
Socialism as well. They see that the forceful Socialist unifica- 
tion of the trade unions was the main step toward the trans- 
formation of these groups into a state institution in which the 
workers have no say at all. Moreover, all the Communist 
leaders use the old Socialist formulas (Rousseau’s “general 
will,” for instance, or the “will of the people” as they prefer 
to call it) to cover their managerial ambitions. They are 
anxious to destroy not only the private initiative but the natu- 
ral rights of the workers in the bargain. They deal with 
economic difficulties in the same totalitarian way as with 
political difficulties, by sending the unemployed to forced- 
labor camps. The workers observe and experience all this 
and have come to the conclusion that the only defense possible 
against the dictators is the existence of a non-Socialist oppo- 
sition—which of course, is a very non-Socialist idea. 


IV 


What will the social and economic structure of the twelve 
countries look like at the end of the Communist domination? 
First of all, each state will possess an unusually high per- 
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centage of state employees of all sorts, of whom only a certain 
part will still be people really qualified for their jobs. Years 
ago, the Marxist economists used to calculate how much of the 
national income flowed into the pockets of the “non-productive 
capitalists.” Nowadays more than 45 per cent of the national 
income is spent on public servants whose productivity is almost 
nil. Yet even after the top Communists are replaced, it will 
still be through this lazy and incompetent crew that the 
liberated countries will have to be administered for at least 
a few years, until a thoroughgoing replacement is possible. 

On the other hand, it may be hoped that the larger part of 
the farmers will remain in their villages. The regime needs 
their experience. They will not be replaced even if all the 
villages are transformed into large collective farms. But the 
number of the inhabitants of each village will be considerably 
less, for the tendency of all the Communist regimes is to leave 
as few people in the collective farms as possible and to recruit 
for industry all those whose presence there is not necessary. 
This development will actually assimilate the twelve small 
countries to such West European states as France where each 
member of a farmer’s family is theoretically in possession of 
1.5 hectares of arable soil, whereas in the Czech provinces of 
Czechoslovakia, before 1945, the quota amounted to 1.4 
hectares, in Hungary it barely surpassed one hectare, and in 
the other ten countries it was less than that. 

Between the farmers and the employees of the state offices 
(the latter are growing like mushrooms and include also the 
wholesale and retail centers of distribution for consumer’s 
goods) there will be a third group: that of the employees of 
the state-owned industry. Exactly how large this third group 
will be is difficult to predict. Artificial industrialization is 
going on in all the countries behind the “curtain”—even in 
those which until 1945 had been of an almost exclusively agri- 
cultural character—and the most important feature of this 
development is not the number of workers, but the sort of 
industry in which they are employed. We have just spoken 
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of an “artificial” industrialization. It is artificial because it 
is almost exclusively concentrated on one aim—the heighten- 
ing of the Communist war potential. Production of goods 
which are of no help for this program has been stopped. Com- 
mercial ties with the world outside the “curtain” have been 
interrupted and it will perhaps be more difficult to re-establish 
them than it was for the British to re-establish such relations 
with the European mainland after the collapse of the Napole- 
onic “continental system.” 


V 


Having taken all these groups into account we can now 
ask what is to be expected from each one of them when the 
rehabilitation of the Jntermarium area is begun. 

As to the state employees, it will undoubtedly be necessary 
to take as much authority from their hands as possible. To 
re-establish free education and to revive private enterprise in 
the distribution of goods will be an urgent, although by no 
means an easy task. The desirability of a thoroughgoing 
replacement of employees has already been mentioned. Let 
us hope that these three fundamental reforms will soon be 
realized; for without them, only a prolongation of the crisis 
can be expected. Probably the only sector in which no larger 
reforms will be necessary is that of transportation; there is 
little doubt that it will remain a state-owned industry. 

The traditional, centuries-old tendency of the farmers to 
put personal responsibility above every other factor will mani- 
fest itself on the first possible occasion; of that we may be 
sure. But the old farm units will be gone. To divide the 
collective fields once again into the old, unequal units will 
hardly be possible, because even the most individualistic 
among the farmers would resent the differences in size and 
quality of soil. A completely new distribution of arable soil 
will be necessary, based upon an ideal farm unit, the size of 
which can be calculated only from region to region and ac- 
cording to local circumstances. But even if this reviving 
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process is quick enough, the farmers will be unable to restart 
their farms at once. The horses, once a symbol of the Central 
and East European farmer’s profession, are no more; the 
regime has made a special point of killing them outright. 
The machinery which is now at the disposal of the collective 
farmers is hardly sufficient for the sort of farming in operation 
on the collective farms. There will be no other way out of 
the difficulty than that of continuing the collective units on 
the basis of cooperatives for at least several years. 

The rehabilitation of industry will probably be the most 
arduous task of all. 

First, a complete reorganization will be needed to the 
extent to which the present changes in industry have been 
limited to serving the war machine of the Kremlin. Indeed, 
it is nonsensical to say that Communist planning prepares the 
future economic integration of the countries behind the 
“curtain.” It has become evident that the industrial produc- 
tion in the hands of the government can only survive if some- 
one like Russia pays for it; of this the stalemate in Yugoslavia 
after its break with Moscow is one of the proofs. Russia, 
however, can pay only because a large part of its own pro- 
duction comes from the work of the unpaid, dying inmates 
of concentration camps. Moreover, the satellite states are 
already building up the forced-labor element in their own 
economies. 

Secondly, the problem of full employment will present 
itself perhaps more urgently than ever. The workers of the 
Intermarium area have for many years been under the influ- 
ence of the Socialists. They were dissuaded from seeking 
economic opportunities and instructed to place all their 
burdens on the shoulders of the state. Social security has been 
pictured to them as a duty of society—and society was under- 
stood by them as something quite apart from themselves. Only 
a minority of the workers sympathized with the Christian 
Democratic trade unions and with their realistic views on the 


economic order. 
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It was only as a result of such an education that the majority 
of workers accepted, without much hesitation, the social 
security offered to them by the Nazi armament program in 
the years of occupation, 1939-1945. It was a result of the 
same education that, after 1945, most workers yielded even 
more readily to the Communist type of security. So long as 
their various two- or three- or five-year programs of produc- 
tion concentrating on a gigantic development of war potential 
are going on, many workers will continue to live under the 
illusion of security. They resent the long working periods, 
the Stakhanovism, and the low wages. To a certain extent 
they are also disturbed by the growing number of their own 
companions who have disappeared into the forced-labor 
camps. But reminiscences of the periods of unemployment 
before 1938 and a loyal faith in the illusion of absolute security 
still count a good deal with them. 

Thus the problem which is to be solved has a double aspect. 
First, industry has to be put on a basis where it would be able 
to support itself without having to count on the subsidies of 
a gigantic slave trade. Second, such a reform, although it can 
only be realized with the help of a revived private initiative, 
can not be envisaged as a simple return to the kind of economic 
individualism which would not respect the social security of 
the workers. 

It is in this field that the three trends of public opinion clash 
most sharply. The Liberals believe in an outright return of 
industrial enterprises to private hands. The Socialists, on the 
other hand, stick to an idea of nationalization which supposes 
a completely detailed state planning of industrial production. 
The Christian Democrats in the center are persuaded that the 
farmers will profit from technological advance—in other 
words, that the industrialization of the twelve small countries 
will be necessary even after the end of the Communist domina- 
tion—but that such an advance, although realizable by full 
competition in industry, can only find a sound basis in the 
planning and building up, on the governmental as well as on 
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the international level, of the production of energy of all sorts 
and of basic raw materials. They also see such a step as the 
only way toward doing away with the disparity in prices be- 
tween industrial and agricultural products, a disparity which 
has been the main obstacle in the movement of the Jnter- 
marium countries toward economic balance. 

That the Christian Democratic program is the only pos- 
sible solution is almost obvious. Even if it is not accepted on 
the ground of intrinsic value, it will have to be accepted as a 
compromise between the two extreme views—if democracy is 
to be preserved. It is therefore highly probable that new 
ways will have to be found to rehabilitate private property 
in industry and to re-establish private initiative in agriculture. 
The idea of an outright return of even the medium-size enter- 
prises to their former owners will hardly be feasible, if for no 
other reason than that very few enterprises have remained in 
the same condition in which they had been nationalized. The 
former owners will have to start as trustees of the once con- 
fiscated property. But not only the former owners; the work- 
ers themselves, either as members of a cooperative or as stock- 
holders, wili be able to participate in the rehabilitation of 
private responsibility in industry. 

In this field new social legislation will be necessary. And 
as the final aim is a free economy, without the cartels and 
controls of the era previous to 1938, it will also be necessary 
to initiate an antitrust policy in the nonnationalized sector of 
industry. There can be little doubt that such a legislative 
policy will furnish society with more protection against selfish 
economic individualism than any form of nationalization. 


VI 


Let us now return to the problem of federalization. If a 
really democratic regime, respecting the Declaration of 
Human Rights, is restored in each of the twelve countries, 
they will tend quite naturally toward federalization. Their 
inhabitants will become more and more aware of the inability 
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of the individual states to restore their economies by them- 
selves. Rapid action will be necessary. But on what lines? 

Our first conclusion, resulting from our criticism of the 
Intermarium and similar projects, is a warning. Let no 
attempt to federate assume a military character of any sort. 
If the small states of the Intermarium area are to be inte- 
grated, they must be integrated together with Germany and 
perhaps even with Russia. Their prewar commercial rela- 
tions with Germany were quite natural; in most of the twelve 
states they amounted to one-third or even more of their total 
international commerce. And perhaps some of the recently 
established commercial relations with Russia, although of an 
unnatural origin, can be changed into a normal exchange of 
goods. There is the Council of Europe; let the small coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe join it. In it they will 
find their most natural focus of federation. 

Our second conclusion concerns economic collaboration. 
There is a tendency among the newspapermen and even among 
some of the serious writers of today to consider the abolish- 
ment of customs boundaries inside Europe as a sort of 
miraculous medicine capable of curing all evils. They won- 
der why it is that the Marshall Plan, which has revived the 
production of many European countries, failed to achieve eco- 
nomic integration in Western Europe. The answer, of course, 
is that such an integration simply cannot be achieved with the 
tools which the Europeans now have at their disposal, even 
if they have been enabled to polish up those tools. It is not 
just a question of dropping some of them and joining hands in 
the use of the rest. Such an action would necessarily result in 
large-scale and prolonged unemployment. 

The twelve countries of the Jntermarium area will also have 
to face the necessity of abolishing these trade bars. But even 
they will be able to do so only gradually and only after having 
created adequate methods for employing those who would lose 
their jobs as a result of such integration. For this is a social 
problem as well as an economic one. To abandon an uneco- 
nomic industry and to stress more profitable production will 
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in the first place require facilities for building up such profit- 
able production. Even those enterprising men who are ready 
to push aside all worries about protection and to restore com- 
petition as a principle of economic policy, will do so only 
when they are sure that there is a possibility of success. And 
such a possibility can only be created by new sources of energy 
and raw materials. I stress the word “new”; the old sources 
are insufficient. 

There may be some other problems to solve: the stability 
and convertibility of currencies, the coordination of credit 
policies, the interchange of plans and personnel at all levels—- 
all of which may be solved by the Council of Europe. But as 
to the development of new sources of production, regional 
planning on a smaller scale is not only possible—indeed, it is 
advisable. 

It is in this field that the twelve countries can achieve much 
on their own initiative. A glance at the map, for example, is 
sufficient to show at least some of the possibilities offered by 
the Danubian basin. The Danube, in its 1,700-mile course, 
passes through Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Romania, a region rich in industry as 
well as in agriculture, in Czech coal as well as in Austrian 
or Romanian petrol, in Hungarian bauxite, and in Yugoslav 
copper. If the states of this region, instead of aiming at a 
foolish “strategic autarky,” would set up a Danube Valley 
Authority in order to develop new sources of electric energy, 
to rationalize communications, and to promote land restora- 
tion and production of fertilizers—would it not be worth any 
number of “diplomatic and military federations’? Such a 
federation is certainly not an autarkic conception. It is per- 
fectly compatible with the aims of the Council of Europe. 
And by rehabilitating a European region it would increase its 
purchasing power and thus create a new and important market 
for the rest of Europe and even for the overseas countries. To 
achieve it certainly requires economic and technical ability. 
But first and foremost it requires a moral decision. And to be 
able to make such a decision one has to be free. 





The Tensions of Catholicism 


ANDRE GODIN 


Christian pedagogy has not yet 
perfected in its schools a style of 
life worthy of the synthesis of 
liberty and authority which Cath- 
olic theology has long since 
created* 


deal of good will, unless it is a matter of examining 

some one else’s conscience. But it was at the wish of 
educators of good will that these pages were begun and they 
were written after profiting from the sincerity and suggestions 
of such men. In them we propose to offer certain themes to 
be used for an examination of the pedagogical conscience: to 
what degree and in what fields is the statement of Emmanuel 
Mounier justified, today, in our case? And what can we do 
to further a balanced mentality in our educational institutions 
around the center of an authentic Christian theology of 
education? 

If there is an occasional note of sternness, we beg forgive- 
ness in advance; for we are ourselves plunged into the currents 
of our own time, we are not miraculously exempt ourselves 
from deviations, and we do not wish to throw stones at any- 
one. We shall always be looking for a field of agreement and 
not of accusation. But remedies and conditions of health will 
not be thought out before there is an awareness of the nature 
of the problem. 

It will not help much to improve our techniques, our school 
programs and educational methods if we do not work at 
sharpening the goal which inspires them and the spirit which 
must make them really efficacious. 


\ N EXAMINATION of conscience requires a good 


1Emm. Mounier, Traité du Caractére (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1946), p. 522. 
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Our teaching, it can be said, may be biased in either one or 
two general directions: either by a form of rationalism which 
generates bigotry and isolation; or, altogether contrarily, by a 
sentimentality that is the mark of the vague religious sense. 
More specifically we will limit our discussion to the following 
fundamental values in our education: 


Christian liberty 
Christian thought 
Christian expectation 
Christian action 
Christian culpability 


And we shall see that each of these values can becorne subject 
to a secret rationalism which will impoverish it; on the other 
hand, while it is true that all such diseases can be rectified by 
returning to the affective source which conditions every true 
religious experience, this very rectification can go too far and 
end in some kind of overcompensation. We will suggest in 
each and every case that the great Catholic tradition always 
provides the means of adjustment. 


I 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
The political leader spellbinds, 


alienates the subconscious and re- 
duces men to automata. Upon 
his leaving the scene, the illusion 
is dissipated. The saint makes 
dormant energies gush forth. It 
is to his school that the educator 
must go. 


Since liberty is the first and most difficult of all antinomies 
for the educator, we might well begin this discussion by an- 


2}. Lubienska de Lenval, L’éducation du sens religieux (Paris: Spes, 1946), p. 91. 
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alyzing some extreme simplifications of that virtue which 
certain educators introduce psychologically into their daily 
practice. More often than not the tendencies of which we will 
speak are acted upon without conscious formulation. But they 
are all the more dangerous for that reason. Such formulations 
would be rejected by the majority of those who are in charge 
of education; but tney can serve usefully as themes for self- 
examination. 


a) The Rationalizing Tendency; to reduce liberty to the 
faculty of obeying. 


This tendency is a particularly strong temptation for the 
educator, because 

1. It can be considered as approximately correct for the 
training of very young children. In their case, liberty, because 
it is so little developed, is practically identical with the 
accomplishment or acceptance of orders and demands. 

2. It makes things easier for educators. It is always easier 
to train children than to educate men, and it simplifies things 
to handle adolescents and men as one treats children. 

Moreover, we find it hard to address ourselves to the liberty 
of another, to appeal to another insofar as he is free, to avoid 
bringing subtle pressure on certain resources or affective com- 
plexes which are not always most vital elements in him. There 
is need here of a delicacy, a respect, a sympathy of which 
many men are incapable, for few people receive an education 
which permits their affective potentialities to develop to 
the full. And unfortunately the solution of relating a part or 
the whole of one’s affectivity to God does not, by itself, help 
to solve the concrete problem. For “He who does not love 
his brother whom he sees, how will he be able to love God 
whom he does not see?” (1 John 4:20). The considerable 
success which psychological or psychiatric consultations have 
known finds its principal explanation here: for the psycholo- 
gists more than others are supposed to realize that attitude of 
“warm acceptance” (C. Rogers) of which many men and 
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women were deprived but which they need in order to liber- 
ate their own still embryonic personality.’ 

3. In the Catholic plan of things the tendency to associate 
liberty and obedience corresponds at every age to a partial 
truth, (Paul Blanshard’s principal preoccupation is to estab- 
lish the power of the Church as radically opposed to the de- 
velopment of human liberty. But certainly it is never Catho- 
lic doctrine which constitutes the obstacle to liberty; it is 
occasional psychological obstacles which prevent the com- 
pletely mature and free assimilation of it.) The educator is 
sometimes too easily satisfied with a conduct of external sub- 
mission. But it must be understood that a liberty which is 
exercised only under the form of submission cannot escape 
being infantile. 

What singularly underlines the danger of the aberration 
we are talking about is the anxiety which a good number of 
men experience in the moment when they must make use of 
their essential endowment of liberty. All, of course, pretend 
to love liberty and repeat the refrains of what we call “our” 
democracy. However, one finally perceives that freedom is 
for many only a question of shaking off constraints, of coming 
and going according to the caprice of the moment. Again, the 
most ardent defenders of liberty often live under a terrible 
illusion: in reality they are defending only themselves, their 
rights, their privileges, their fortune, their established posi- 
tion, their social security. Nevertheless, they are taken at their 
word when they declare themselves in the camp of those who 
are defending liberty. They have never realized that the 
true upholder of liberty as such should be capable of dying for 
the liberty of others and this last proposition strikes them as 
insane. 

*We understand perfectly that the clergy in some countries tend to become dis- 
quieted about the modern fashion which leads so many persons who formerly would 
have confided in the priest to go to the consulting psychologist. We do not believe 
that there is any other true and permanent solution than the formation of priests and 


educators who possess a rich capacity for solicitude and sympathy and thus incarnate 
the Divine Charity which they choose to represent and are bound to manifest. 
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Rare indeed, in any case, are those who succeed in engaging 
themselves in their depths, with the entirety of their being, en- 
gaging themselves in a fashion which really commits their 
personality and renders them definitely responsible, vulner- 
able to another, tied to a work or to a person they have truly 
chosen of themselves, not because they have been socially 
trained to love either the one or the other. This means a kind 
of anxiety for the individual. Faced with that kind of liberty, 
the majority still prefer the thousand forms of imprisonment 
which free them from engagements. They are the drones of 
obedience, entirely at the mercy of propaganda and advertise- 
ments. By the age of thirty-five they have already acquired 
the sweet bliss of immense flocks of geese. 

Christian educators would be false to themselves if they 
exploited such an instinctive need for conformity, for col- 
lective reactions and subtle forms of social cant, in order to 
obtain outer conduct that is objectively correct but deprived 
of most human values because it has not been performed with 
love or freely ratified. Under these conditions, a Catholic 
code of conduct could only be realized with a very elementary 
degree of psychological liberty and love. Should a politico- 
religious or a socio-religious crisis arise (as in the recent his- 
tory of several Catholic countries of Europe) all such scaf- 
folding would crumble; for it is only a scaffolding! 

The worst of it is, as we have said, that men are not lacking 
who desire a situation which frees them from the many pre- 
occupations of liberty. 


b) The Affective Tendency: Ama et fac quod vis (Love 
and your actions will be right). 


In opposition to the rationalist spirit which is content with 
orders, commands and human tasks that have immediate tan- 
gible results, the aspiration of the religious man always takes 
flight to a region beyond all determinations, in the direction 
of a Transcendent Absolute, of a Being who is the “Totally 


Other” (R. Otto). 
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But such a motivation is without real force on a man whose 
affective life, since adolescence, has not been developed in this 
direction. When the educator holds the adolescent strictly 
bound to a certain conformism, when he puts the emphasis on 
his instincts of passivity and submission, on his gregarious 
association with the Christian collectivity and on his need 
of efficiency in tasks limited to the service of this collectivity, 
he rears a man incapable of assuming his human commit- 
ments, incapable of realizing the Transcendent as a value. 
Even if he lives according to the rules of a strict morality, 
this man will not possess the religious sense, the nostalgia for 
an absolute Love, the taste for “putting himself in an absolute 
fashion in the second place” (C. Morgan). Ordinarily such 
a man will very soon lose the desire of using his liberty on 
the plane of a personal generosity whose inspiration can come 
only from what is best in him, from a deeper self than himself 
-—intimior intimo meo (St. Augustine). 

The educator should feel bound, therefore, to encourage the 
awakening of a religious sense over and above social works 
and visible moral actions. He will not allow the totality of 
the effective capacities and the entire free time of the students 
entrusted to him to be spent on activities involving external 
acts. He will not allow himself to judge of everything in 
terms of efficiency. He will emphasize the disproportion be- 
tween our works and the divine love. 

He will frequently proceed through solicitation and not 
through command, through appeals to the genuine depths of 
the being of those who, through contact with him, must ac- 
complish the work of their human and religious maturation. 
He will especially guard against making the weight of his 
own prestige overpower their subconscious mind—a situation 
which can be very stifling to youths of fifteen and which can 
lull them into a semideliberate passivity. He will not sub- 
stitute himself for their own will. Instead, he will awaken in 
them a will which determines itself in its own being and 
which will surrender itself to the Presence which is soliciting 
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it. “It is a question of not displacing Someone in us who 
proposes and tries to put Himself in our place” (Paul 
Claudel). 

We know, of course, that a certain type of man, particularly 
in the period of adolescence, can content himself with a life 
of vague reverie, a sentimental romanticism, which keeps him 
from his most immediate and most pressing commitments. 
We know that an excessive tolerance, an amorphous amorality 
and a confused theism can establish itself in certain persons 
as a falsely liberating compensation after an excess of familial 
or social restrictions. Abuse in this regard, however, cannot 
stand as a condemnation of use. The faculty of loving what is 
beyond the visible order remains as the necessary foundation 
of religious education. If the religious sense is lacking, all 
the rest is deprived of its full significance and ultimately is 
incapable of satisfying man. The time will come, sooner or 
later, when psychologically the best and most cultivated of 
these young people will feel themselves much more liberated 
than their educators would have believed possible. If every- 


thing has been presented to them in terms of sanctions and 
commands, they may be Ic¢st to Christian morality. On the 
other hand, if the great Christian attitudes have been offered 
to them for what they are, as pure appeals of Christ to their 
liberty, then there still remains real hope. 


c) The Catholic balance of the two tendencies: obedient 
charity and creative charity. 


The most precious thing that Christ brings to man is 
Charity. But taken separately, each of the excesses we have 
been discussing tends toward an illegitimate restriction of this 
theological virtue, the meaning of which is traditional in 
Catholic theology. 

Now if the theologians refuse to identify Charity simply 
with supernatural obedience, neither can human liberty be 
adequately defined in terms of submission. To speak of it in 
this way is to ignore the fact that the liberty of man is essen- 
tially directed toward Jove and that it is also exercised in a 
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personal invention of the means through which love is ex- 
pressed and united with another love in a reciprocal presence. 

Actually liberty can exercise its proper function only when 
sustained and enkindled by that affective contact with another 
or with God which constitutes love. The young child does not 
dare to push his hesitating steps into the dark room unless he 
feels behind him the understanding and encouraging love of 
a mother who is encouraging him to try to become fully him- 
self; and so with liberty, which must be sustained and devel- 
oped in a context of love. 

The educator will also scorn any so-called dynamic philoso- 
phy of liberty which represents the finality proper to the 
spirit as a sort of superior determinism. This finality, accord- 
ing to such a philosophy, would be presented as a combina- 
tion of pre-established determinations and theoretical obliga- 
tions that man must assume and realize “freely,” pretty much 
in the way in which the diligent pupil retraces the design 
already furnished in the page of a notebook in the form of 
dots. That, as a matter of fact, is how certain non-Catholics 
conceive of our own religious philosophy. 

In reality there are two types of action which exercise and 
build our liberty; there are some acts which conserve and 
some which create.‘ The first type does not involve the ques- 
tion of the total orientation of life, nor does it call into ques- 
tion the cultural and social impulses received from the educa- 
tional community. Within the constituted framework, 
whether of previous experiences or of values socially ac- 
cepted, such actions limit themselves to conforming to pre- 
determined modes of conduct, to recognizing values object- 
ively constituted independently of ourselves. They are essen- 
tially acts of obedience, of recognition. But there are also 


acts which involve the question of the end itself, which reach down to the 
roots of liberty, in a sense even down to the very life, the very spiritual 
being, of the person. Such acts are creations. They change the appearance 


4We are repeating a distinction made by J. Mouroux, Sens chrétien de l'homme 
(Paris: Aubier, 1945), though giving it an application slightly more extended. 
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of a being and the value of a person. . . . These acts are the profoundest 
expression of the person as such, that is to say, they are creative of himself.’ 


Grace, it must be added, elevates the second type as much 
as it does the first. 

The Catholic is not restricted to acts of religion which ful. 
fill “religious obligations.” The layman concerned about the 
smallest requirement, or the religious concerned to follow his 
vows and his rule even to details, still finds before him a broad 
field left open to his personal initiative, to his creative ener- 
gies. Not only has he his own particular manner of carrying 
out observances (omne individuum ineffabile), but he finds 
himself, no matter what he does, faced with an immense realm 
in which his liberty creates the rules to be adhered to and 
brings to life original means of expressing his love and his 
fidelity. Thus the engaged young man, not content to reach 
the heart of the girl whom he loves gradually, through the 
ordinary ways which politeness, custom and decorum indicate 
to him (treasures, however, of that social wisdom which the 
centuries have handed down), never ceases to invent his own 
particular forms in which to incarnate his love in an always 
new fashion. 

For man is religious, not only when he is conforming with 
others and when he is in a position of submission, but also 
when he is being different from others through what he pos- 
sesses uniquely, when his liberty, aided by grace, constructs 
the distinctive and particular appearance which his person- 
ality will take on in Spiritu. 

What must be well understood, what the educator must at 
any cost persuade the adolescent of, is that the Spirit of 
Christ must become present and active as much in those 
actions in which his liberty ts legitimately constructing itself 
as in those in which it is developed according to the objective 
values of the supernatural Christian. In default of this, 
would not the divine activity and human activity be cut off 
from each other into two distinct compartments, which would 


5}. Mouroux, of. cit., p. 143. 
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be reconciled only in a domain of religious observances which 
sometimes would be very limited for many laymen? In de- 
fault of this, finally, grace could not be conceived but as a 
diminution of liberty, present only where liberty is passive, 
whereas it is really the elevation and the crowning perfection 
of its activity.* 

We are, therefore, not so much in conformity with the con- 
clusions of psychologists as we are with the authoritative lines 
of Catholic theology when we enunciate the following prac- 
tical conclusions: 

1. The Catholic educator, because he is Catholic, will find 
that proportion of obedience and of creative liberty which is 
suitable to each stage of human development. He will try to 
leave those activities free (for example, daily Mass), which 
are not demanded to avoid something evil in itself and this 
to the degree that the age of his charge will permit him. 
He will take a serene view of the slight failures in external 
observance which can result therefrom, noting to himself that 
those who were fulfilling observances were doing so freely. 
For where will liberty be educated if it is neglected in our 
schools? 

2. Even at the stages in which a constraining influence 
and a certain training are necessary, the educator will at least 
provide an environment which 1s favorable to the supertor 
values of liberty-love. This kind of environment exists where 
the master allows as often as possible for great individual dif- 
ferences, when he appreciates certain human virtues—sincer- 
ity, fidelity, self-respect and friendship—even when they ren- 
der his role more difficult. 

3. Finally, the Catholic educator will study his techniques 
and his methods in the light of love. Sanctions, for example, 
will not be judged by the results which they obtain but will 
be judged according to the following criterion: “Has this 


On pages 90 ff. of his admirable work, Morale et Corps Mystique (Bruxelles: 
Edition Universelle, 1941), P. Emile Mersch has shown how grace, reaching into our 
liberty insofar as it is liberty, renders it more than ever active and creative of itself 


in love. 
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sanction finally brought it about that two souls are bound 
closer together in love or oppose each other with the hollow 
sounds of hatred.’” 

The Catholic educator appreciates the quality of the inten- 
tions, does not emphasize the social premise, and above all 
develops the capacities of sympathy and love. Such an edu- 
cator reproduces in miniature, in his class or his institution, 
the ways of acting of the Lord when He accommodated Him- 
self to certain demands of the doubting Thomas, refused to 
condemn the woman taken in adultery and loved the rich 
young man even in the moment when he refused a more 
perfect, but free way. 

If he is censured for having been less efficient, or if he is 
reproached with not having developed the personalities of his 
pupils according to the standard rules of success and easy 
happiness, he will reread the three passages to which we have 
just alluded and will simply ask of the Lord the secret of 
realizing even more perfectly the austere Charity and the 
fearful Discretion of God. 


II 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Everybody who believes adheres 
to the statements of somebody. 
Thus, that which appears as prin- 
cipal and as in some way having 
the value of an end in all belief is 
the person to whose word we give 
our adherence. As for the details 
of the truths that are affirmed, 
within this will which we have of 
adhering to somebody, they present 
themselves, so to speak, as sec- 
ondary.* 


The antinomies we have developed around the concept of 


'Ed. Froidure, Les sanctions en éducation (Bruxelles-Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer, 


1949), p. 15. 
*St. Thomas, Ila Ilae, q. 11, a.1,c. 
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liberty repeat themselves, in nearly the same psychological 
scheme, around the problem of Christian thought. 


a) The rationalizing tendency: it tends to reduce truth to 
the possession of fully completed conceptual determinations. 


This tendency has the following bases in life: 

|) We necessarily express the truth in concepts, in abstract 
determinations that are carved out in their contours after the 
fashion of material objects (cf. Bergson). 

2) There must be a social possession of the truth in com- 
municable formulas, in statements that are verifiable and 
precise. 

Dogmatic definitions, such as are covered by the authority 
of the Church, constitute the highest use, on the supernatural 
plane, of these two inherent necessities of human nature. And 
the catechism, which we have put to such good use in our 
elementary schools since the Counter Reformation, obeys the 
same necessities. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that we mutilate Christian 
thought whenever we limit it to this work of conceptual and 
dogmatic assimilation. 

This tendency toward an impoverishment of Christianity 
identifies itself in the practical order with rationalism, a 
deviation at the heart of reflective thought which consists in 
taking into account only those realities that are capable of 
being expressed in clear and distinct concepts; its nature is 
to consider only “the elements of representation” in thought 
(J. Maréchal). In the order of religion it culminates in 
pure dogmatism, in conceiving faith as exclusively a humilia- 
tion of the intelligence, an adhesion to dogmatic enunciations 
that are deprived of meaning and founded on a credibility 
that is rational but extrinsic. In the sphere of education, it 
ends in the abuses of textbooks and in an excessive insistence 
on the argument from authority. 

Such a tendency is a very decisive element in teaching, for 
it has value precisely for the strictly communicable part of 
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truth. But taken exclusively it would destroy the possibility 
of every artistic awakening, would render sterile every in- 
ventive aptitude in the student and would suppress every 
authentically religious element in life by blocking it off from 
both its source and its term—from God, who is by very essence 
beyond conceptual determinations. 

Finally, this tendency corresponds in part to the conceptual 
and rational character of the human intelligence. Now the 
spirit of man has need of concepts and of reasoning; but if 
that were all there was in him, then we would have a world- 
vision that was essentially enervating, as the non-Catholic 
critics of what is supposed to be “Roman dogmatism” always 
allege our world-view in reality to be. 


b) Affective tendency: Christian thought as presentiment 
of a divine presence and as abandonment to the word of God. 


Such a spiritual perspective (the religious value of which 
has reappeared in a Protestant theological tradition running 
from Schleiermacher to Barth) would strike us, at first 
glance, as the very reverse of the rationalistic mood. But left 
to itself, it too culminates in two excesses: 

1) On the plane of religious thought, it holds that concepts 
have no power of truth in themselves and that a conceptual 
system only gives us the truth in terms of an option which has 
its origin in the will and not in the intelligence. 

2) In the field of apologetics, it tends to suspect every at- 
tempt at “justifying faith,” to deny the extrinsic arguments 
of credibility, to place its emphasis on certain extreme ex- 
pressions (e.g., credo quia absurdum); whereas the Vatican 
Council has tranquilly instituted its proceedings by affirming 
the conformity of faith with the exigencies of reason and the 
possibility of founding the latter on convincing signs of credi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless, we must note here that the most recent 
theories of Faith assign a larger place to that element of con- 
fidence and abandonment which is the basis of all true re- 
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ligious knowledge, and to a certain immediate perception of 
the divine action in the soul and in the Church. 

Now, should this orientation remain in the order of pure 
theological theory, without effect on religious education? We 
do not think so. For perhaps we have sometimes unduly exag- 
gerated the place of proofs and of evidence for Revelation." 
We allow ourselves to be astonished when so many adults 
and university men lose their faith shortly after leaving school 
or college. But had they not often adopted the habit of 
approaching the divine message in a spirit of inquiry and con- 
quest, with rationalistic demands and a pseudo-scientific men- 
tality? Alas, where there is question of Faith, we have too 
often left out of the picture those wonderful faculties of in- 
vocation and hope and free generosity with which these men 
were endowed.” 


c) Catholic equilibrium: dogmas as abstract truths and as 
presence of Christ. 


For the educator of Christian thought the most substantial 
gift of revelation is the very nature of faith itself. The Catho- 
lic faith is a drive toward love (Fides movet per viam volun- 
tatis, says St. Thomas) ; it is a drive beyond all conceptual 
determinations; it is also a dogmatic adhesion—that is to say, 
it is a submission to divine and ecclesiastical authority and a 
religious knowledge by means of defined propositions, all in 
one and the same act. 

It is proper, therefore, that considerable place be given 
in Christian teaching to the element of authority, not only 
because those being taught may be children, but also because 
they are Christians; it is proper, too, that catechism and dog- 
mas be studied as a complexus of abstract determinations, 


*We might meditate here on the remarks of J. Mouroux about the obscurity of Faith 
(Recherches de Sc. religicuses, 1939, t. 29, pp. 80-83); also those by P. René Thibaut 
in Le Sens de 'Homme-Dieu (Paris, 1942), Chap. III, pp. 49 ff. 

Encyclical Humani Generis, translation from the New York Times, August 22, 
1950, p. 16: “The truths that have to do with God and the relation between God 
and men completely surpass the sensible order and demand self-surrender and self- 
abnegation in order to be put into practice and to influence practical life.” 
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offered to the memory with all those technical precisions 
which the history of the Church has collected around them. 
But we must also tell them, and show them, that these very 
dogmas have a value for life and that the dogmatic and sacra- 
mental ensemble which is presented by the Church is only 
a detailed application of the Christ of the Gospels and of the 
Christ who lives in every contemporary Christian. 

Therefore, the Christian educator, and especially the teach- 
er of religion, will avoid all exclusive tendencies and will 
respect the following applications: 

1. He will neither minimize nor exaggerate the role of 
proofs in any adhesion to Catholicism. The faith, it is true, 
is not free in the sense that many visions of the world carry 
all of them as much truth, provided only the individual ad- 
here to them by a sincere choice. But the faith is not reason- 
able in precisely the same manner as is mathematics or the 
natural sciences, where the moral and vital constitution of the 
individual does not enter into the picture. The Catholic doc- 
trine is a synthesis of vital truths; subjective dispositions can 
enlighten or obscure it; as a system it is an appeal and an 
invitation of a personal being who is both the foundation and 
the principal object of this doctrine: Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2. The teacher of religion will, therefore, indicate how 
this ensemble of doctrines, and some of them in special ways, 
are a means of entering into communion with the Divine 
Persons, with the Word made flesh, and with those members 
of humanity who have been especially associated with them. 
The wonderful thing about these dogmas is that they permit 
us to institute a dialogue in an order of personal relations 
where we were destined in the natural order to remain miser- 
ably speechless. 

3. The teacher will show how the Christian dogmas really 
modify certain relations between men and the world. He 
will not hesitate to tell children or adolescents that the pro- 


“The appropriate method is to soak oneself in the dogmas of the Church and in 
the thought of its best thinkers and then humbly and courageously to venture out on a 
voyage of discovery”--M. C. D’Arcy in THovucnr, June, 1950, p. 295. 
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found meaning of this total teaching will only appear to them 
progressively, sometimes at a much later period in life, 
through the scattered circumstances of their adult living and 
according to the measure of divine grace and their own gen- 
erosity. 

4. Finally, the teacher will never hesitate to indicate, 
when he can, that Catholic thought has not yet completed its 
elaboration of the treasure which has been confided to it. Some 
of its implications are still under seal and they will become 
accessible only slowly, with the help of the Spirit which can- 
not fail it. If this is true even in the case of scientific knowl- 
edge as it penetrates the meaning and the forces of the ma- 
terial and psychic world, it is still truer in the case of the 
dogmas of Christianity, which have only begun to deliver up 
to men the impenetrable riches of the Mystery of Christ in 
its relation to cosmic and psychological forces. 

Furthermore, there is a large area in which Catholic doc- 
trine presents various possibilities of choice and a system of 
alternatives about which the Magisterium has not taken a 
stand. To take but three examples, there is the choice be- 
tween the eschatclogical and the evolutionary vision of Chris- 
tian history” (Which is more in harmony with scriptural and 
patristic doctrine?) ; again there is an option between the 
various human types that can be chosen from the “patterns” 
of development studied by modern psychology” (What is 
their comparative value in the Christian economy?) ; finally, 
there is a freedom before alternatives among social and socio- 
biological theories“ (Which corresponds most closely to tra- 
ditional Catholic morality?). 

There is a happy combination for the Christian educator, 
a harmony of means by which, alongside of positions that are 


L. Malevez, “Deux théologies catholiques de l'histoire,” Bijdragen, 1949, III, pp. 
225-240. 

8A. Godin, “L’agressivité sublimée: divergences psychanalytiques et spirituelles,” 
Psyché, May, 1950, pp. 386-399. 

“WW. J. Gibbons, “The Catholic Value System in Relation to Human Fertility,” 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference (1949), pp. 108-134. 
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certain and results that are assured, he will also know how to 
open up insights toward that indefinite field of the real which 
is yet to be explored by Christian thought. He will avoid 
the attitude of those newspapers which are always proclaim- 
ing that “the Church” has taken a position in such and such a 
controversy, even when it is only a matter of some of its repre- 
sentatives, sometimes the least qualified of them. He will point 
out that the laity has an irreplaceable role to play if the sacred 
deposit of doctrine which has been revealed to us centuries 
ago is to continue to develop and to produce its best fruits. 

In doing this, he will see the eyes of his listeners suddenly 
lighting up and their attention suddenly captured. For he 
will have just revealed, for the first time to some of them, 
that Christian thought does not consist in endlessly repeating 
the list of questions which already have their prepared an- 
swer, but rather in shaking loose, sometimes with audacity 
and sometimes with a thrill of anxiety, the secret implica- 
tions of the most staggering doctrine the world has ever 
known. 

II] 
CHRISTIAN EXPECTATION 


To act as though everything 
must come from God, and to pray 
as though everything must come 
from ourselves (St. Ignatius). 


A man is defined much less by what he actually is than by 
the object of his hope. And the same principle holds true for 
peoples and communities. 

As is the case with Charity and Faith, Catholic hope can 
deviate from its proper purity in two ways which we ought to 
mark off clearly from the perfect thing. 


a) The rationalizing tendency: To march toward salva- 
tion with assurance and ina spirit of conquest. 
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Now this tendency contains a part of the truth but we yield 
to it as an excess: 

Whenever we speak of heaven as the possession of a good 
(this is an abstract word with egocentric echoes) or of a hap- 
piness to which we are entitled (this is a juridical word) by 
the simple execution of certain moral duties. 

Whenever we regard faith as a privilege and charity as a 
superiority, whereas these gifts of God are first of all an ap- 
peal to a greater responsibility. 

Whenever we pray in a spirit of tranquil self-sufficiency, as 
though there were material practices which more or less guar- 
antee success. 

Whenever we feel highly moral, though we have only been 
moralistic or, worse still, ritualistic. 

Whenever we judge ourselves to be men of the Church, 
though we are only canonists.” 

Whenever we pretend to be /iturgists and are only rubri- 
cists. 

All these traits have already been used by Moliére to de- 
scribe his Tartuffe; but who among us can flatter himself that 
he is completely exempt from them? 

One trouble, moreover, is that with educators that extreme 
confidence is easily transferred into purely secular questions 
and into engagements that take place on the human level. 
Thus there are American Catholics who believe that America 
will win the next war because it is defending the liberty of the 
religious man; there are French Catholics who believe that 
France will never be enslaved and will never “lose its soul” 
because it is “the first daughter of the Church”; and there are 
Italian Catholics who are sure that the Papacy will remain 
in Rome forever because the Church has been Roman up to 


15Tn the Encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ, we have described how the 
Church that is called juridical is indeed of divine origin, but it is not the whole 
Church, since in a certain manner it represents the body which must be vivified by the 
spirit, that is to say, by the Holy Spirit and His grace” (Pius XII, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, t. XXXVI, 1944, n. 228, Allocution to canonists). 
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our day. We do not mean to propose that what they say is 
wrong; but the motivation is in each case illusory and brings 
secular hopes into too close partnership with true religious 
hope. 

The proposition gains currency that the Catholic should be 
present in the world not only to save it but also to make it 
succeed. Now, it is theologically certain that men of good 
will will be saved ; but it is not absolutely guaranteed that the 
world will not go down in chaos (this is only a concern of 
human optimism—nothing else). The Catholic cannot limit 
his hope to human success, however noble a form that will 
take. 


b) Affective tendency: to attain salvation through fear and 
trembling. 


At the very opposite pole to this self-sufficiency and to this 
naive form of hope, contemporary existential thought has 
italicized the whole content of what it calls the “absurd” in 
human life. 

Modern man has entered upon a strange adventure pre- 
cisely at the heart of a world whose secrets and forces he has 
progressively conquered. Here is a world that he has cut to 
his own measure and yet he is more and more ill at ease in it, 
less and less at home. He is taken hold of by a feeling of help- 
lessness and dereliction. 

It is a strange reaction (which would, however, readily be 
identified by psychologists) that the spirit of extreme ration- 
alism degenerates into an affectivity of anguish. The need of 
having before us a zone of mystery, a God of providence and 
of charity has been inhibited; but that need is always there 
and haunts the heart of man; now, repelled by the surround- 
ing world and by a spirit of rationalism in education, it finds 
expression only in a cry of despair. 

Thus the question arises: Can religious hope be rebuilt on 
such an appeal as this? The French philosopher Gabriel 
Marcel thinks that it can. Despair, he tells us, is only the 
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absence of hope; but the “hopes of man” are centered on pre- 
cise ends and limited projects. Yet it is the drive of hope to 
reach beyond every hope, to appeal to the divine aid exactly 
when every human reason for hope is dead. So that it will be 
on the day when our last idol collapses that the face of Christ 
will appear on the veil of Veronica. 

This last idol is ourselves. We may identify it with the kind 
of assurance which tells us that we have done our best, that 
we have rich treasures of merit for heaven, that our prayers 
were said and our confessions were quite clear. Alas, all this 
outer garment of Christianity, that was organized by Christ 
with love and brought to detailed perfection by the Church, 
can become a screen which cuts us off from those other de- 
vouring truths: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect,” “He who says that he loves God and does not love his 
neighbor is a liar,” and “No one can know [with absolute 
certitude] whether he be worthy of love or hate.” Protestant- 
ism, of course, is filled with the spirit of this last utterance; 
but Pascal had also taken it up. At the moment when the 
veil falls from our half-intentions and our secret trickeries, 
when all things created, including ourselves, are seen as noth- 
ing, a religious leap occurs in the form of a living awareness 
of our profound insufficiency and even of our radical culpa- 
bility. 

c) Catholic equilibrium of the two tendencies: “To act as 
though all depends on God and to pray as though all depends 


” 
on us. 


This celebrated formula” is a double affirmation that Chris- 
tion action ought to be penetrated by humility and hope, and 
that Christian prayer ought to be an ardent and anguished 
appeal that comes out of a living consciousness of our own 


16We quote the formula of St. Ignatius in the form which seems most correct to 
his biographers (cf. Hevenessi, Scintillae Ignatianae [Anvers], p. 8, who refers back 
to Nolarci aad Ribadeneira). The formula is sometimes reversed, but then it seems 


extremely banal. 
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insufficiency. Whoever realizes this formula will not have his 
life divided into two parts, so that one half of it is reserved 
to a type of prayer in which he takes hold of God like a good 
quietist, and the other half is consecrated only to the self-en- 
ergizing of a good Pelagian. No, but it is in a total life that 
the Catholic spirit unites and harmonizes the tranquil cer- 
titude of Christian hope and the anxiety of invocation in 
prayer. 

A kind of inquietude belongs to the normal elements of the 
Christian soul—an anxiety for our sanctification and for that 
of the world, for the end to be achieved and the means to be 
used. It is only in God that hope has its certainty; for our- 
selves we have nothing but inquietude. 

But there is no general recipe, no formula which will guar- 
antee the Christian educator that he will not falsify the sense 
of theological hope. He can only continue to refine and purify 
his own interior quality of soul. The operative factors in this 
third antinomy of ours (the spirit of insufficiency and the as- 
surance of faith) are not communicable after the manner of 
a chemical formula or an algebraic equation. Rather, either 
they will be lived by masters who have been formed in the 
school of Christ and who can then impregnate class and 
school with a spirit and a mentality, or else they will simply 
cease to be operative. 

What we want, then, is a master of the soul and of experi- 
ence, who distrusts both psychology and experience; a master 
of modern techniques, who is not too sure of his technique and 
does not depend upon it; a pious master, who does not think 
he has finished his job when he has offered up Holy Com- 
munion for his pupils; a master who develops in them the 
practice of Mass and the sacraments but who does not naively 
evaluate the spiritual level of his class in terms of statistics on 
Communions, visits to the Blessed Sacrament or money col- 
lected for the missions. 

Is it only a dream to hope for such teachers? Not at all. 
We will find them in every institute of higher learning that 
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we visit; we have had such teachers in college (it was a great 
grace, and we know that some Sister in the humblest school 
in the Bronx, some anonymous teacher in the most distant 
school in Texas, realizes today, perhaps without knowing it, 
all the exigencies of the unsoundable paradox of Christian 


hope. 
IV 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 


The apostolate is not a matter 
of giving ourselves to others, but 
of giving Jesus Christ to them; no, 
but of letting Jesus Christ Him- 
self give Himself to others so that 
even our own self-effacement does 
not enter into the picture.“ 


The quality of our expectations determines the quality of 
our action. In the final analysis, the antinomies of Catholic 
action derive from the antinomies of Christian hope. The 
means which we choose for action cannot be indifferent to the 
end which prompted their choice. If our end demands a 
long-range view, we should not compromise it by throwing 
the lives of others into confusion through our petty short- 
sighted policies. It is the Kingdom of God and His justice 
(which is love) that is to determine the choice and the use 
of the authentic means of the Catholic apostolate. The death 
of Christ on the cross was not a defeat, because His hope went 


far beyond. 


a) Rationalizing tendency: to unify the world in a unique 
perspective (our own), and by every means. 


This tendency is an oversimplification of the mission en- 
trusted to men by Christ: that of bringing His grace and His 
spirit into the whole of creation. It identifies our cultural 


TA. Hayen, Le désintéressement de l’Action Catholique (Bruxelles: Editions du 
Centre Catéchétique, 1946). 
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prejudices and our intolerances with the supernatural order; 
it does not take into account the diversity of civilizations, the 
slow maturing of individuals and of peoples; it sacrifices im- 
portant human values (liberty, respect for another’s sincerity, 
love—at all its levels) to certain superficial or temporary 
results (“consoling” statistics, exterior conformity) ; it takes 
liberties with the infinite variety of the real by introducing 
into it—at times in the name of Christ!—a rationalized dream 
of uniformity, like spoiled children who would get their 
parents to have the age-old oak cut down on the score that it 
was in the way or interfered with their games. It has pro- 
vided the nonbeliever with the theme of “religious despot- 
ism,” that is, the lamentable invasion of the realm of temporal 
values, legitimately pursued for themselves—science, art, cul- 
ture, politics —-in order to make these serve religious pur- 
poses, cost what it may. 

Pushed to the extreme, this tendency would lead to the pur- 
suit of an end by any means at all, even if those means were 
dishonest or immoral. This is an integral Machiavellianism, 
and of course we keep ourselves sufficiently altogether re- 
moved from it. The excess to which we could fall victims, 
without even knowing it, would be defined as a moderate 
Machiavellianism: it means that we would not be concerned 
with the relation between certain means (even good ones) and 
the end pursued. 

All sorts of moral pressure, in order to obtain an external 
Catholic bearing, would enter into this deviation, no matter 


what its material efficiency.” 
The anonymous organization of charities commits the same 


‘According to Blanshard, from the moment that the Church obtains political power 
she immediately restricts the minimum of activity necessary for other religious 
groups. Blanshard has never pointed out that two Catholic governments, in two regions 
which are statistically the most Catholic in the world—Ireland and the Province of 
Quebec—each year vote large subsidies for Protestant schools. In Holland, where 
the majority may very soon become Catholic, “during a recent Congress of the Center 
of Political Education, non-Catholics were assured by Catholic authorities that a 
Catholic majority would not present the slightest danger to the constitutional rights 
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mistake, despite its indubitable success on the material side. 

Aggressiveness with regard to non-Catholic groups, used as 
a means to bind Christians to one another, would go in the 
same direction. 

In general, all short-range efficiency, gained at the expense 
of the only efficiency which counts—the growth of the Charity 
of Christ in men’s hearts—will be seen in the long run to be 
a mistake and a failure. 

In Christian education, the applications of this same ten- 
dency are evidently more moderate. However, they can exist. 
We yield to them, I think, every time that we would awaken 
liberty by constraint, love by threats, sympathy by egocentric 
competition, or the love of Christ by the development of our 
own influence. 


b) Affective tendency: to refuse human techniques and 
human works, so as to work fora purely spiritual kingdom. 


Throughout the whole history of Christianity, sects in- 
spired by this tendency have multiplied. Encratists, Manich- 


eans, and Cathari of every hue—their strength is to be found 
in the very essence of the primitive religious sentiment: God 
is beyond, and our end is eschatological. What does anything 
matter that is not eternal? 

Their weakness is to be found in their failure to take into 
account the doctrine of God incarnate, Who introduces into 
the world an eschatological value and restores the germ of 
their lost dignity to our human works. And that is why the 
Church, in a paternal but forceful way, has quietly con- 
demned their moves toward isolationism and spiritual ghettos. 
The Kingdom is not of this world, but it reveals itself and 
begins to spread out in this world. Nevertheless, and this must 
be insisted upon, it only expands through certain attitudes 
and certain means that are in harmony with its nature. Death 
of others. The constitutional rights of freedom of belief, preaching, organization, 


education and teaching, and of social help will be maintained .. .” (The Ensign, 
Catholic English Canadian magazine, September 16, 1950, pp. 2 and 16). 
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lovingly accepted and sacrifice freely made are included in 
these means. And this truth, incarnate in the Word made 
flesh, is the most terrible affront to our dreams of efficiency 
and to our plans for conquest. 


c) The Catholic balance of the two tendencies: value of our 
works and sense of the cross. 


The Catholic theology of merit has its growth within a 
paradox and an antinomy. But orthodoxy maps out its way 
in a very firm, a very traditional, and a very psychological 
manner, when it attributes to our works a value which quali- 
fies them for eternity, and at the same time, without contra- 
dicting itself, a fundamental unworthiness.” 

In contrast with the center of Protestant theology, the es- 
sence of the Catholic message would be found, in our opinion, 
in the re-establishment of our works. Even in so far as these 
find their source in us, they do not go in a direction opposite 
to heaven. The Catholic religion is essentially sacramental, 
and the leaven of grace does not come to destroy the mass, 
but to be inserted within it and to make it rise. And this note, 
which respects and raises our human dignity and our human 
activities, ought to play an active role in our education. 

The Catholic adolescent should be guided, as the need 
arises, in his adjustment to certain everyday realities: school 
with its shortcomings, applied science with its pitiful compe- 
titions, marriage and the family, politics, craft. A good 
teacher never permits himself the use of an ironical word 
which belittles the body or the imagination, games or sports, 
social technique or social institutions. He refrains from speak- 
ing of marriage in ways that suggest that by itself the celibacy 
of religious would be the only thing truly worthy of the spir- 
itual future of his best pupils. He detects as soon as possible 
the functional difficulties, arising from a lack of affective 


For an excellent theological approach to that antinomy, see L. Malevez, “Histoire 
et réalités derniéres,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1941, 237-267 and 1942, 


47-90. 
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maturity, which may underlie an externally religious be- 
havior—exaggerated piety, scruples, the desire for the re- 
ligious life through a fear of marriage and of carnal contacts. 
He is not deceived by comportment, but looks for its real 
meaning for the future, even the merely human future, of 
those who are entrusted to him. He realizes that a serious 
and profound spiritual life can be erected only with difficulty 
on a deficient or infantile psychism. What we are seeking 
finally is always inner growth, not outer results. 

Finally, and this seems to us of prime importance, he will 
unceasingly demand of himself and of others, a gradual purt- 
fication of the means employed so as to put them in ever 
greater agreement with the end which suggests their use. 
This is a question of successive and progressive Jewels. 

The higher level, need it be said, is the mystery of the 
Cross, which comes to balance the mystery of the sacramental 
life, and, theologically, to render it possible. The assumption 
of human values was made by Christ only after the Resurrec- 
tion, beyond the death that had been accepted freely and from 
love. 

The educator, therefore, will point out that the message of 
confidence and of insertion, of rendering supernaturally valid 
our human deeds, shines forth only from the heights of a 
Cross, a portent of and a first step toward a Resurrection; it 
is in sacrifice that it is worked out and in death accepted with 
love that it is consummated, in our death united with that of 
Christ. 

Ordinarily, the adolescent understands little about the 
meaning of true sacrifice. He easily admits the painful efforts 
necessary to arrive at a given result or the privation which is 
formative of character, but he has little comprehension of 
true sacrifice, of sacrifice pure and simple, whose value is not 
to be measured in terms of the result exteriorly obtained, but 
in the love which it expresses and the invisible reality with 
which it is united. (The importance attached to competitive 
sports does not help, it must be said, in the resolution of this 
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question.) It is not because he is modern that this is true; it is 
quite simply because he is adolescent. However, the way 
must be made clear so that /ater on he may reach, on the moral 
plane, this spirit of detachment and gratuity which belongs 
to the message of Christ. 

All the affective powers of a youth are aroused—and it is 
quite normal—when he sees Christ, Who is all-powerful, 
refuse at Gethsemani the use of the sword and march freely to 
social defeat and brutal death. We know that out of twenty- 
five pupils (15-20 years old), in one Catholic college, only 
four felt that the Cross was the episode where Christ appeared 
to them as most worthy of love. Is there any reason for not in- 
stilling into them the germ of an attitude which they will 
grow to understand later on, or for disguising the fact that on 
the Cross God has condemned the claim that our human 
values (morality and religious observances included) are final 


values. ... 
“Happy the child who can carry away as he leaves school, 


together with his dream of love, this secret resistance to this 
unprecedented sacrifice and, at the same time, the idea that 


perfection is found there.’”” 


V 


CHRISTIAN CULPABILITY 


I am not conscious to myself of 
anything, yet am I not hereby 
justified; but he that judgeth me 
is the Lord. Therefore judge not 
before the time, until the Lord 
come; and then shall every man 
have praise from God.™ 


The very large role which the sentiment of culpability 


%‘Heureux l'enfant qui peut emporter au sortir de I'école, avec son réve d'amour, 
cette résistance secréte A ce sacrifice inoul et cependant, l'idée que !a perfection se 
trouve 1a"—Et. De Greeff, Nos enfants et nous (2e édit.; Bruxelles: Casterman, 1948), 


p. 164. 
11 Cor. 44-5. 
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plays in the psychological and religious life of man has not yet 
received complete clarification. Most of the professional 
psychologists have limited themselves to a materialistic ap- 
proach in developing only the deviations and complexes 
which this sentiment engenders in man; the clergy, on the 
other hand, have sometimes been intimidated and responded 
by presenting the confessionals almost exclusively as a means 
of liberating man from the feeling of guilt. But in reality 
every great religious literature assigns a large place to culpa- 
bility and repentance. From Toukaram to St. Paul, if we may 
omit the book of Job and the Psalms, we see that sensibility 
in the matter of guilt is one of the great natural powers which 
binds man back to God. But grace gives it an orientation and 
elevates it, while the Church communicates to it a final mean- 
ing in the notion of sin. 

For here, too, a double deviation can intervene: the one 
takes the form of a deficiency and reduces sin to a legal infrac- 
tion; the other is an excess and would characterize our human 
nature as essentially evil. The first nourishes in us a latent 
aggressiveness which more ordinarily directs itself against 
“others”; the second develops in a reinforcing of the funda- 
mental anxiety which can lead to anguish and despair. 


a) Rationalizing tendency: to sort out the good and the bad 
in this life and to direct behavior aggressively against “those 
on the outside.” 


This tendency, in a word, consists in anticipating the Last 
Judgment; it wishes to make the Church on earth exclusively 
the society of the elect. And the history of all these religious 
rigidities always reproduces a little of the spirit of Port-Royal 
—fearful piety, puritanism, pride and fall. 

This fall is only possible where there is a gross reduction of 
the real nature of sin, a reduction to the level of disobedience 
or to a failure in the order of moral law. Such a tendency 
encourages an attitude of isolation, a ghetto mentality, in or- 
der to keep ourselves pure from the world. It leads us to 
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create a little world of our own, isolated and self-sufficient— 
a Catholic science, a Catholic party, a Catholic humanism, a 
Catholic cinema and even (if that were possible) Catholic 
fashions! True, all such creations can be good, but not if they 
are organized in a spirit of isolation and self-sufficiency. They 
culminate finally in something that resembles the laicism con- 
demned by the Popes. The laicist wishes to restrict the priest 
to the sanctuary. But in the same spirit some Catholics would 
like to confine themselves to their own cloistered world where 
they would live as an “elect” and would have nothing to do 
with those “others” whom they would identify as sinners. 
Thus we have two rival self-sufficiencies, each pretending to 
have nothing to do with others, and each altogether condem- 
nable. And history shows that, where a Christian community 
isolates itself, it not only betrays its mission, but it condemns 
itself to sclerosis and death, like a plant trying to live without 
room and without soil. 

The educator will therefore put himself on his guard 
against this all too human tendency to censure others and to 
isolate oneself. He will not insist in an exaggerated way on 
judging men according to the single criterion of “Is he a 
Catholic or a non-Catholic?” He will not admit that thus 
there exist two classes of men without common measure, and 
he will know how to appreciate, even to emphasize, the na- 
tural qualities and virtues of the great figures in non-Catholic 
groups. 

And surely the educator will so act because there actually 
is a common measure between non-Catholics and ourselves. 
One of these common measures is that we are all sinners be- 
fore God. Indeed, it is at this point that the part of truth 
contained in our second tendency intervenes. 


b) Affective tendency: sentiment of culpability and of soli- 
darity in eval. 

Sin is basically an opposition to the grace of God; it is much 
more than a disloyalty to the natural law; for, as the life of the 
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saints testifies, the sinner only recognizes himself as such be- 
fore God. And there is an essential relation between the sense 
of God and the sense of sin. That is why the saints are so 
charitable toward the sins of others. They know themselves 
and they believe themselves to be in communion with the sin 
that is common to all mankind. They know that their salva- 
tion is a redemption which is only achieved on the last day, 
and they realize they have no right, in this order of things, 
to separate the tares from the good grain. 

But this disposition, where it is profoundly grasped, can 
invade the field of consciousness in an exaggerated way. It can 
be transformed into anguish. It can also express itself in a dis- 
torted theology which declares that nature and evil, the con- 
sciousness of self and sin, are identical. This is the deep 
tendency of Protestant thought, from Luther to Barth; it is a 
hypertrophy of the affective element validly belonging to sin. 

Therefore, while anxieties and scruples must be avoided, 
our educators would do well to educate that latent sense of 
culpability that can be so strong in the conscience of ado- 
lescents. This education involves two points of fundamental 
importance if religious affectivity is to be brought to maturity. 

1. This latent culpability should be orientated toward 
more varied fields of objects than that of sex and should not 
be fixed there, as it sometimes is in our day and in certain en- 
vironments. For in this domain the young man is quite sen- 
sitive to the least suggestion and there is an interior uneasiness 
surrounding even the slightest mistakes. But if it is a matter 
of injustice or scandal or a lie, there is much less of this in- 
terior echoing, provided that these faults remain secret. 

2. The sense of culpability should be marked not by a 
puerile fear that articles of a code have been transgressed, 
but by the profound, manly and adult sense of a mystery that 
is only understood and seized in the mirror of divine sanctity. 
Culpability only turns into anxiety, scruples and aggression 
toward others or toward oneself, when it fails to reach up to 
the Catholic sense of sin. 
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c) Catholic equilibrium of the two tendencies: consciousness 
of sin before God and joy over personal and communal par- 
don. 


The Catholic sense of sin is not that of philosophic sin 
(condemned by Alexander V1), nor that of a failure in cosmic 
harmony (as with the Greeks) ; it is something more than the 
sense of an infraction of an objective code. Above all these 
things, it is a matter of having been unfaithful to the love of 
a Person. And this proposition contains all the antinomies 
of Christian joy, a joy over the pardon given in the Saviour 
Christ which we never cease to make our own, until the day of 
the great encounter. 

It is clear that the Catholic educator ought to rebel against 
the concept of “morality without sin” that has been spread 
abroad by certain naive and imprudent apostles among mod- 
ern educators and psychologists. Certainly it is perfectly good 
to wish to avoid the formation of a neurotic sense of guilt and 
the proliferation of infantile and anxious scruples. But if we 
are also asked to deprive the human conscience of one of its 
most essential dimensions, if we are asked to define human 
behavior as an adjustment and an adaptation to the social and 
cultural rules of our environment, and if this means we shall 
deprive ourselves of the moving and repentant joy of know- 
ing we are taken up and pardoned by a Love far stronger and 
more faithful than anything we are capable of, then we cannot 
consent to such a mutilation. 

At any rate, we must in our teaching be worthy of that 
pardon, the marvelous mystery of which has been confided to 
us. In particular we will not represent confession as an auto- 
matic procedure which puts us back in harmony with a legal 
code. Rather, we must preserve its principal characteristic as 
a renewal of a personal love-relationship after a guilty be- 
havior the depth of which is only recognized before the Christ 
who dies on the cross for all men. 

The death of Christ does not merely teach us that we are 
pardoned; it also teaches us how profound is that solidarity in 
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evil in which we continue to participate and of which we 
should become increasingly conscious with the passing of thr 
years.” 

Let us finally add that it is the sense of guilt as it has been 
_ comprehended and perfected in the line which the great 
Catholic tradition has always indicated that appears most apt 
to maintain in men the sense of human communion with all 
other men and to create that respectful and understanding 
indulgence which is the true ground for the development of 
Christian charity. 

The adolescent who is educated in such an environment of 
ideas will never become narrow-minded nor turn aggressively 
against Catholics who are his fellows in grace or toward non- 
Catholics who are his brothers in sin and his collaborators in 
the history of a redeemed world. He will not reserve severity 
and censures for others, for he knows that with them, from 
the very title of being born, he shares this same culpability 
which united us with Adam, which orientates us toward Christ 
and which will never leave us until the day of the Resurrec- 


tion. 
CONCLUSION 


If, as we believe they do, the antinomies developed in these 
pages express authentic tendencies founded on human nature, 
a Catholic education must harmonize one opposite with an- 
other and will maintain them, under the control of authority, 
in a dynamic equilibrium. Therefore, it is not solutions that 
we have been proposing, but rather the lines of force of a 
stimulating tension whose success and integration can only 
be assured by grace. 


For interesting applications of this collective culpability, cf. a recent article of P. 
Roche, S.J., “Notre culpabilité de pécheurs,” Nouvelle Reoue Théologigue (Louvain), 
July, 1950. One application takes the form of a question: “At the moment when 
millions of men are to die of hunger from a maldistribution of the world’s reserves 
(20 millions in China, some 5 millions in the Indies, during the next six months) is 
it quite exact to say that we have no responsibility in the ‘liberal’ regime of the 
economy from which we daily draw our ever so comfortable existence ?” 
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We have tried to show how Christian education, supported 
as it is by fundamental Christian values that are rigorously 
defined by theology, must permit man little by little to ap- 
proach the fullness of liberty and to introduce into the world 
a divine love. Catholic teaching, especially in the United 
States, has seen a large-scale development of means of action, 
of techniques and methods in the course of recent years. But 
it also knows that it would be a dangerous mistake to hope 
for a growth of love of God and love of man without working 
correlatively at the growth of the liberty of man. For it knows 
that if that element should ever be neglected, Catholics would 
soon find themselves, despite their new schools and their new 
universities, even more imprisoned than other groups, even 
more slaves themselves of a collectivity, even more alone than 
other men. There would be no greater tragedy for the Catho- 
lic spirit. 

If our methods and techniques and the long formation 
which our educators impose on themselves do not culminate 
in making man a little more free and in arousing in him the 
élan of love, all these things are not worth one hour of trouble. 

We ought then to desire that there reign in the hearts of 
Christian educators the spirit of that prayer for the Church 
which has recently been inserted into the Missal: “by the use 
of potent moderation (potenti moderatione) may it receive an 
increase in liberty and may it endure in the perfect fullness 


of religion.’ 


From the Mass, Si diligis. 





Literary Consciousness and the 
Literary Conscience 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
I 


LL critics are in some way philosophical critics be- 
cause Criticism is in one sense a philosophical process. 
To discern the line of significant action in a play, to 
point out the tension created by metaphors in a lyric, to dis- 
cover an underlying irony in a narrative, to find and name a 
latent paradox, to show how an idea or a symbol unifies or 
brings into a focus the fluid complexities of a great novel—all 
these involve the perception of hidden meanings, an aware- 
ness of intellectual processes, the play of intuition, judgment, 
wit and reason-—either on the level of imagination or of con- 
cept or of both. “No man was ever yet a great poet without 
being at the same time a great philosopher,” wrote Coleridge. 
If this be true, and few will deny it in the sense it was meant 
to be understood, it should be equally true that no man was 
ever yet a great critic who was not philosopher enough to put 
his reader “in full possession of the work of art” he is studying. 
If the poet displays a depth and energy of philosophical 
power in the formalized content of his work, the literary critic 
must account for the achievement. In accounting for this 
achievement the critic describes the form which is really 
present in the work of art. To do this is to philosophize.’ 
Even when the subject of his philosophizing is not itself 
conceptual, but direct intuitive knowledge, the critic must still 
philosophize. He draws out by reflection whatever is intel- 
ligible and expressible in a work of art. He philosophizes 
because the pleasure of art resides in the kind of knowledge 
acquired through make-believe. “Learning things gives great 


!The scientific philosopher would describe this act in terms like this: To know some- 
thing as a fundamentum in re is to know it formaliter in mente. 
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pleasure, not only to philosophers, but also in the same way 
[ital. supplied] to a// other men. . . . The reason why we en- 
joy seeing likenesses [imitations] is that, as we look, we learn 
and infer what each is, for instance ‘that is so and so’. . .” 
We learn and infer (manthanein kai sullogizesthai) writes 
Aristotle, using the exact language of technical philosophy, 
by observing customary modes of character (ethe), men’s suf- 
ferings (pathe) and their deeds ( praxeis). Surely the critical 
act that offers to explain the particular art of poetry, which 
is, we are also reminded, more philosophical than history, 
must in itself be philosophical too. 

Although all critics who see how art gives life an intelligi- 
ble form are truly philosophical critics, we cannot assume 
that they are, strictly speaking, philosophers. They are 
literary critics who philosophize. As literary critics they are 
primarily concerned with a tissue of concrete complexities 
rather than with abstract relationships. Their first business 
is to explain what makes a work of literature literature by 
direct and immediate reference to the literary work. Of 
course it is part of the critic’s job to know enough history 
and science and language to secure more than a superficial im- 
pression of imaginative literature. If it is necessary to relate 
the practice of an author to the principles of grammar, rhe- 
toric, logic, metaphysics or theology to which his work refers, 
this too is part of his job. Mr. Joseph Frank has demonstrated 
this by relating the work of Pound, Eliot and Joyce to what 
he has called the logic of space; M. André Chevrillon by 
relating Galsworthy’s variation of the interior monologue to 
Bergson’s conception of time; Mr. Bernard Blackstone by 
showing how the form of Virginia Woolf's fiction was deter- 
mined by her philosophical concept of the nature of reality 
itself. 

The critic’s discipline in scientific philosophy is imposed 
by the subject of his study. He must know as much as is 
necessary to do justice to his author. Since imaginative litera- 
ture differs from philosophy in subject matter and habit of 
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thought, so too criticism will tend to differ from philosophy. 
Philosophy investigates all things in their ultimate causes; 
criticism investigates the immediacies of literary creation; 
philosophy is a speculative science, criticism on the whole a 
practical science. But as philosophy finds a place for a critical 
theory in the analysis of beauty (aesthetics), so criticism dis- 
covers its relevance to philosophy in those general assump- 
tions, latent in particular judgments, which assign this or 
that value to an attempted work of art. When, for instance, 
a critic finds that the staccato incoherency of Hemingway's 
style is inadequate to express the subtler modes of feeling and 
perception which this author occasionally attempts, the critic 
assumes (1) that a style must be adequate at least to the im- 
puted experience of the fictitious character and (2) that there 
are experiences which are more complicated than sensations. 

Thus, although we must separate the functions of the critic 
and the philosopher, we see that, in the concrete, they are not 
wholly apart. The critic does exercise his special office in the 
same way as the philosopher exercises his special office. Both 
are judges with different jurisdictions and with different codes 
to apply, but they are both governed by the discipline of learn- 
ing and inferring. The critic learns from an immediate poetic 
experience; he infers its total meaning, the value of a work, 
from its likenesses and differences, its causes and effects, its 
formal properties, its historical circumstances. Critical aware- 
ness of the concrete, structural relationships of an individual 
poem or story becomes by the maturity of reflection and the 
evolution of inference a kind of literary conscience which 
evaluates. The literary conscience is a refinement by analysis 
of the literary consciousness which comprehends. The literary 
conscience renders what the consciousness represents; it draws 
out only that which has already been contained. When Henry 
James describes the form of the novel as the controlling idea 
and pointed intention, “the final consecrating light,” the 
earned moral meaning of a work of art, he is referring, I 
think, not only to the awareness of the literary intentions, to 
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literary consciousness, but also to the evaluating literary 
conscience. 


II 


To what extent literary tradition has tolerated the assump- 
tion that formal analysis of a work also yields a critical 
evaluation is a matter for the historian of ideas to determine.” 
But that this assumption is tolerated, within certain practical 
limitations which we shall consider later, may be seen by a 
glance at a few recent statements by some representative 


critics, 

In his Foreword to Mr. Stallman’s recent anthology of 
criticism Mr. Cleanth Brooks asks in passing whether or 
not the close reading of a poem is not a judgment of it. “The 
critic inevitably judges,” he says, “but how explicit he is to 
make his judgment will obviously depend upon the circum- 
stances. ... The attempt to drive a wedge between the close 
reading of the text and evaluation of the work seems to me 
confused and confusing.” 

Mr. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., comes to a similar conclusion as 
a result of his detailed examen of the structure of the concrete 
universal in literature. “Rhetorical theory of poetry has al- 
ways tended,” he writes, “to separate from axiological, tech- 
nique from worth. But the very structure of poems as concrete 


"In their Theory of Literature, Wellek and Warren would appear to say that the 
union of formal analysis and evaluation is a common assumption. At all events it is 
their assumption if we read the following summarizing statement correctly: 

“Understanding poetry’ passes readily into ‘judging poetry,’ only judging it in 
detail and judging while analyzing, instead of making the judgment a pronouncement 
in the final paragraph. The one-time novelty of Eliot's essays was precisely their 
delivering themselves of no final summary or single judgment but judging all the 
way through an essay: by specific comparisons, juxtapositions of two poets with 
respect to some quality, as well as by occasional tentative generalization. 

The distinction one needs to make, it would seem, is between overt and implicit 
judgment—not the same as the distinction between judgments conscious and uncon- 
scious. There is a judgment of sensibility and a reasoned, a ratiocinative, judgment. 
They exist in no necessary contradiction: a sensibility can scarcely attain much critical 
force without being susceptible of considerable generalized, theoretical statement; and 
a reasoned judgment, in matters of literature, cannot be formulated save on the basis 


of some sensibility, immediate or derivative” (p. 262). 
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and universal, it seems to me, is the principle by which the 
two may be kept together. If it be granted that the ‘subject 
matter’ of poetry is in a broad sense the moral realm, human 
actions as good or bad, with all their associated feelings, all 
the cognition and imagination that goes with happiness and 
suffering (if poetry submits ‘the shews of things to the desires 
of the Mind’), then the rhetorical structure of .the concrete 
universal, the complexity and unity of the poem, is also its 
maturity or sophistication or richness or depth, and hence its 
value. Complexity of form is sophistication of content... . 
The kind of unity which we look for and find in poetry (that 
of the typewriter rather than that of the cobblestone) is at- 
tained only through a degree of complexity in design which 
itself involves maturity and richness.’” 

The twelfth of Mr. Yvor Winters’ Preliminary Problems 
is embodied in the question, ““What then is the nature of the 
critical process?” He too appears to see an essential union of 
the act of analysis and the act of evaluation, Criticism will 
be informative, since some basic biographical and historical 
facts are preliminaries of the critical operation. His next 
three steps are analytic in character, having to do with the 
understanding of the literary theory involved, the para- 
phraseable content, and the style or technique. The final act is 
a judgment which Mr. Winters says consists “in receiving 
from the poet his own final and unique judgment of his mat- 
ter, and in judging that judgment” on the basis, previously 
defined, of “the accuracy of his rational understanding and of 
his intuition, and upon the accuracy of their interaction upon 


each other.’ 


5Mr. Wimsatt continues, “For a visual diagram of the metaphysics of poetry one 
might write vertically the word complexity, a column, and give it a head with Janus 
faces, one looking in the rheotorical direction, unity, and the other in the axiological, 
maturity.” 

“Elsewhere Mr. Winters insists upon the critica] principle that “art is the evaluation 
of human experience, by means of a technique which renders possible an evaluation 
more precise than any other.” To criticize the technique is therefore to criticize the 
moral worth. The fact that Mr. Winters fails to find an essential distinction between 
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When Austin Warren writes in Rage for Order that the 
critic should discover the poet’s “systematic vision of the 
world . . . his equivalent of a philosophical or other con- 
ceptual system,” he too may be taken to refer to literary 
analysis. In suggesting a second purpose, the critical duty 
to define the spiritual cosmos of the writer, “and the specifical- 
ly literary structure which corresponds to it,” he has brought 
us round again to the operation of the literary conscience, 
which judges, at least insofar as it defines, the fitness or 
adequacy of art’s own criticism of life. For Mr. Warren’s 
spiritual cosmos is not the geography of heaven, but a kind of 
dynamic peace, a hard-earned equilibrium, a resolution of 
tensions. This peace is not merely the organization of one’s 
nerves in language but an intellectual ordering of the “dis- 
order in one’s self and in the world,” and it comes from 
“facing existentially, as a total human being living in time, 
the responsibility of reason and choice.” 

Mr. Brooks’s “close reading,” Mr. Wimsatt’s “rhetoric,” 
Mr. Winters’ criticism of technique, Mr. Warren’s “analysis 
of the specific literary structure . . ."—all converge not to an 
identical point but to a very similar meaning. And when Mr. 
Warren finds that the specific literary structure corresponds 
to a writer’s spiritual cosmos, is not this the same act of the 
literary conscience by which Mr. Brooks found value in close 
reading, Mr. Wimsatt the union between rhetoric and moral 
judgment in the concrete universal, and Mr. Winters the basis 
for judging the judgment? These general statements, in short, 
indicate that the work of art contains within itself, as a kind 
of natural law intrinsic to its own being, both literary form 
and a total human experience. We know the literary form 


art as an imitation of a human action and human experience as such, but regards art 
simply as “a refinement of judgment” does not render his support of our own assump- 
tion less valid. For our assumption is that the act of formal criticism and the act of 
evaluation are one continuous action. Whether this act is exercised on literature of 
imagination or imitation, or on literature of communication is, in this setting, irrele- 
vant. It is however a paramount issue in aesthetic criticism. See W. J. Rooney, The 
Problem of “Poetry and Belief” in Contemporary Criticism (Washington, D. C., 1949). 
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and we infer the total meaning. As we infer the nature of a 
tree by observing the enlargement of the trunk, the spreading 
of the branches, the budding, the exfoliation—in short, by 
observing its organic growth, so, by the most careful attention 
to the details of literature, we know it and come to infer by an- 
alogies the human values which a work of literature contains. 

Some recent critics of the novel have also explored the con- 
nection between formal analysis and moral evaluation. Mr. 
Schorer in his essay on “Technique as Discovery” sees the 
form of the novel as that which reveals the author’s secret 
world of value. Technique is for him the Aristotelian soul of 
the work rather than a mechanical device; it is an equivalent 
of James’s fine intelligence probing a subject matter for moral 
and intellectual implications, sometimes by dramatic conflict, 
often by “the texture of the style,” by a “tonal evaluation” in 
which an attitude is conveyed in the very manner in which 
something is said. Thus, Mr. Schorer finds that Hemingway 
objectifies in his bare style and staccato incoherencies the 
philosophy of nada, Faulkner’s baroque involutedness and 
involved structures represent perfectly “the moral labyrinths 
he explores and the ruined world which his novels invoke.” 
Values become evident through the subtle refinement of sen- 
suous details into symbols. 

Many other critics, in considering myth as a means of order 
and symbols as an index of sensibility, have also worked on 
the assumptions that formal literary analysis of fiction can 
provide the grounds for evaluating total meaning.’ 


III 


In turning to the extended practical criticism of individual 
writers, the problem becomes more sharply defined. For to 
admit in theory that close reading results in evaluation is one 
thing; to commit oneself to explicit evaluations is something 
else again. The critic inevitably judges, as Mr. Brooks has 


5Professor J. W. Beach's many studies of fiction, the critiques of Robert Penn War- 
ren, Ray B. West, Jr., and others, are among the many efforts in this direction. 
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reminded us, “But how explicit he is to make his judgment 
will obviously depend upon the circumstances. . . .” Some 
of the circumstances are these—that we live in a pluralistic 
literary republic in which there are Aristotelians and Platon- 
ists, humanists and Thomists, pragmatists and skeptics, lib- 
erals and antiliberals, some of whose assumptions are in irre- 
mediable contradiction. Between the man who dwells ex- 
clusively, for instance, in the heavenly rationalistic kingdom 
of the eighteenth-century philosophers, and the man who 
dwells exclusively in the heavenly symbiotic kingdom of Dar- 
win, Marx, Frazer and Freud, there is hardly a basis for 
polite conversation. 

There are, too, the well-known semantic difficulties, a 
stormy climate of general opinion, an atmosphere, charged 
with political tensions, and the scandal of irresponsible liter- 
ary journalism. In such circumstances prudence, temperance 
and justice, and the not-so-minor social virtue of courtesy, 
tend to make a critic writing for a general audience hesitant 
in stating explicitly the conclusions inherent in his argument. 
He is tempted to exercise fortitude, not by his affirmations, 
but by the practice of restraint, by holding himself rigidly 
to technical analysis. Still, as we have seen, the technical 
analysis of a work of art is no less evaluative than is the 
artist's dialectic of choice and emphasis. The very questions 
the critics ask imply certain values in the subject of the in- 
quiry. Thus when Mr. Brooks complains that F. R. Leavis 
and F. O. Mathiessen do not deal with The Wasteland as a 
unified whole, he assumes that there is a unified whole greater 
than the sum of its parts, and that interpretation of the whole 
meaning of the poem is different from interpretation of some 
or all the parts as parts. For him Eliot’s theme is a “rehabili- 
tation of a system of despair and disillusionment.” That this 
theme provides a valuable catharsis, not only for Eliot but 
for contemporary society, is implied in the passionate atten- 
tion to the argument and in the extended reference of the 
meaning of the argument. “For more than one meaning of 
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one poem is at stake. If The Wasteland is not a world-weary 
cry of despair... then not only the popular interpretation 
of the poem will have to be altered but also the general 
interpretations of post-war poetry which begin with such a 
misinterpretation as a premise.” Seriously and unaffectedly 
we are solicited for our belief that such is the theme, such is 
the meaning, such should be our response. 

True, there is no extended dialectic here, such as one finds 
in older philosophical critics like A. C. Bradley, no elaborate 
appeal to the standards of humanism as we find in Mr. Nor- 
man Foerster, no general statements on the theory of the beau- 
tiful such as one discovers in G. Rostrevor Hamilton. Mr. 
Brooks docs not pretend to open to us his whole mind on 
literature in this one essay. But the general assumptions in 
such an approach are latent in the particular judgments which 
amply allow for the dialectic of choice and evaluating tone. 
We may be led by implication to see for instance how the pur- 
pose and passion of great drama focus into a fresh realization 
of the nature of man. This realization is part of a much larger 
epiphany which reveals not only the meaning of mimetic 
action and of mimetic character but also, by analogy, the 
meaning of the transcendent actuality upon which mimetic ac- 
tion depends for its existence, and, paradoxically, for its very 
independence.’ Thus the generalized truth we are led to see 
by scrutinizing a Sophocles or a Shakespeare, a Dostoevsky 
or a Henry James is not other than the refracted truth of a 
perennial philosophy. It is man in all his dignity and with 
all his dust, the man of reason and choice, of consciousness and 
conscience, of ideas and sensibilities—the whole man defined 
by philosophers and pointed to or spoken of (when not actu- 
ally presented ) in all art worthy of the name. 

In a pluralistic philosophical society art tends to become 
by default the universal language of gesture and sign, the 


*In echoing some of the language employed by Mr. Francis Fergusson in his The 
Idea of a Theater, 1 do not wish to suggest that his meaning is the same as that set 


forth in this sentence. 
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only means of communication left in a confusion of tongues. 
And, unless there is a return to a universal philosophy which 
does solve the problem of the one and the many and which 
does liberate us from our several isolations by its belief in 
reason and choice, the generalized truth of art may well re- 
main for some time the only expression of generalized truth 
which the intellectual community can really understand. For 
this reason, if for no other, the literary critic should be greatly 
concerned with the philosophical implications of creative 
literature and of his own criticism. He should be aware that 
art, in organizing sensibilities, in harmonizing emotions and 
refining perceptions, in disposing man to the strenuous effort 
to contemplate truth for its own sake, can and does help to 
retrieve some basis of unity in a disastrously pluralistic world. 
When the critic is aware of this, the exercise of the strictly 
literary conscience, will, I think, be a matter of the most 
scrupulous attention. 


IV 


There is an extremely suggestive parallel to this double 
function of literature—the intrinsic literary function and the 
complementary philosophical one—in Henry James’s The 
Spoils of Poynton. For this novel is a creative work which 
may be taken with a certain caution as a kind of parable on the 
unity in criticism of fine consciousness and fine conscience, of 
the use of technique to determine values. All the familiar 
Jamesian attitudes are here—his stoicism, his admiration for 
conscience and the decencies of propriety and taste, his sense 
of the identity of truth, goodness, and beauty, his admiration 
of the quality of honor which cuts under consciously held 
principles. But they are present in his characteristic design, 
in a center of revelation, in a theme presented in a sequence 
of scenes in which the central idea is ever more intensely scru- 
tinized, in a style whose metaphorical pattern constantly re- 
minds us that the literary actions of awareness, evaluation and 
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choice are evidence of a morality of mind.’ And, however far 
this morality of mind is removed from the purely didactic 
illustration of a moral or philosophical proposition, it is 
nevertheless the means by which both the invented charac- 
ters and the critical reader come to understand the meaning 
of the whole action. 

The connection between The Spoils of Poynton and our 
critical problem reveals itself almost immediately in the basic 
structure of the novel and in the contrast of characters. The 
first scene introduces us to the “horrid little squabble” be- 
tween Mrs. Gereth and her son over the possession of the 
family estate. This conflict involves a contrast between two 
sets of characters, between Adela Gereth and Fleda Vetch on 
the one hand and Owen Gereth and Mona Brigstock on the 
other. There are also contrasts within the contrasted groups, 
since Mrs. Gereth and Fleda differ as sharply from each 
other as do Owen Gereth and Mona Brigstock. Further there 
is a secret similarity between Mrs. Gereth and the Brigstocks, 
as there is between Owen and Fleda Vetch. All these ambigu- 
ous relationships, felt principally in “the intenser conscious- 
ness” of Fleda, through whom we are invited to “seek a re- 
flection of the little drama in which we are concerned,” are 
further symbolized in the houses at Poynton and at Ricks. 

We meet Mrs. Gereth suffering from the “imbecilities of 
decoration, the aesthetic miseries” of Waterbath, the residence 
of the Brigstocks. She is suffering also from the stupidity of 
the house-party and from the presentiment that her son Owen 
might bring home to Poynton one of the hideous, bouncing 
Brigstocks as his wife. Of the five girls in the house party, one, 
Fleda Vetch, alone seems “dressed with an idea.” Fleda and- 
Adela Gereth meet, sound each other out. They become 
conscious of their singular community of taste amidst the 


"I am not concerned in the succeeding paraphrase with an analysis of James's 
metaphors. But since many of the significant metaphors are epithetical, the meta- 
phorical pattern may be observed pari passu in the following pages. 
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monumental vulgarity of Waterbath. Mrs. Gereth finds fur- 
ther proof that Fleda Vetch is “a spirit of the same family” 
when she invites her to Poynton and the younger woman sub- 
mits exultantly to its perfect beauty. 


Wandering through clear chambers where the general effect made pre- 
ferences almost as impossible as if they had been shocks, pausing at open 
doors where vistas were long and bland, she would, even if she had not 
already known, have discovered for herself that Poynton was the record 
of a life. 't was written in great syllables of color and form, the tongues 
of other countries and the hands of rare artists. It was all France and Italy, 
with their ages composed to rest. For England you looked out of old 
windows—it was England that was the wide embrace. While, outside, on 
the low terraces, she contradicted gardeners and refined on nature, Mrs. 
Gereth left her guest to finger fondly the brasses that Louis Quinze might 
have thumbed, to sit with Venetian velvets just held in a loving palm, to 
hang over cases of enamels and pass and repass before cabinets. There were 
not many pictures—the panels and the stuffs were themselves the picture; 
and in all the great wainscoted house there was not an inch of pasted paper. 
What struck Fleda most in it was the high pride of her friend’s taste, a fine 
arrogance, a sense of style which, however amused and amusing, never com- 
promised nor stooped. 


Like Mrs. Gereth, Fleda’s taste was her life. She felt in 
her nerves the beauty of things, so that, when the older woman 
is faced with the necessity of turning over the estate to her 
son and his future wife, Mona Brigstock, she turns to Fleda 
as her sole resource against catastrophe. For Fleda she would 
gladly give up her treasures, but she was prepared to steal 
them rather than surrender them to her vulgar successor. As 
no one else had ever done before, Fleda Vetch understood 
Mrs. Gereth’s lifelong effort toward “completeness and per- 
fection.”’ She knew instinctively that it was the deep morality 
of her passion for beauty which made her utter an almost per- 
sonal love for her house and its contents, “I'd kidnap to save 
them. .. . When I know I’m right I go to the stake.” Both 
Fleda and Mrs. Gereth could rise to the same “crescendo of 
superior acuteness,” could name the hiding place for the thing 
hidden, could communicate by reticence as well as by revela- 
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tion, could know each other without illusion but without loss 
of tact. 

But sensibility to beauty played little part in the grosser 
world of Owen and the Brigstocks. Owen, “handsome and 
heavy,” full of manly British magnificence, betrays a “mon- 
strous lack of taste,” together with an exaggerated prudence. 
He is “pointlessly active and pleasantly dull . . . absolutely 
beautiful and delightfully dense . . . without the least pride 
or pleasure” in the home which was a work of art. He wanted 
the beauties of Poynton for the same reason as Mona did— 
they went with the house. “The child’s eyes in his man’s face” 
showed that he had “no more sense for a motive than a deaf 
man for a tune.” His “ponderous probity” and primitive in- 
telligence cannot see beyond Mona’s tall, straight, fair, long- 
limbed physical beauty to her obscurely active and dangerous 
ignorance. He hasn’t the imagination to understand the depths 
of difference between his mother and Mona and he confesses 
simply that there are a lot of other things “especially in peo- 
ple’s minds, that a fellow didn’t understand.” Owen was all 
nature in boots and “Owen shooting was Owen lost.” His 
hilarity was always out of proportion; he was slow to catch 
transitions, the more rapid of which he regarded as perverse 
thinking. He acted like a great boy in a great game, careful 
about the rules of form, confident in moments of stress that 
someone would rescue him. And Mona is very much like him 
except for the deep unconscious certainties of her sex and the 
patience to do nothing but wait. “Her type was misleading 
only to the superficial.” Mona’s massive dumbness didn’t 
mean that she didn’t want to possess things; it was only that 
she could never value what she did possess. 

Thus on one level, the conflict over the spoils of Poynton 
is between the Hellenes and the Philistines. But the issue is 
far more complicated than that. In Mrs. Gereth’s attempt to 
supplant Mona with Fleda, and in Fleda’s attempt to do 
justice to Mrs. Gereth who is her friend, Owen whom she 
loves, and Mona whom she alone rightly understands, the 
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drama develops a new set of relationships. Fleda shares a 
refined consciousness with Mrs. Gereth, but possesses a con- 
science which the older woman lacks. She shares with Owen 
a conscience as relentless as his own, but has a consciousness 
which he has not. And in some ways Mrs. Gereth, for all her 
subtlety, is as blind as the Brigstocks. Fleda alone knows her- 
self, and understands the other three. She can evaluate all 
their experiences more accurately than they can themselves. 

It is not long before Fleda “whose only treasure was her 
subtle mind” realizes that, although she shares Mrs. Gereth’s 
aesthetic tastes, her own life was the larger for it, while Mrs. 
Gereth’s was not. The piety most real to the older woman was 
her worship not of her high standards but of things. “The truth 
was simply that Mrs. Gereth’s . . . ruling passion had in a 
manner despoiled her of her humanity.” That Mrs. Gereth’s 
ideals were noble, especially in contrast to the vulgar avidities 
of the Brigstocks, Fleda conceded. Such fanaticism for per- 
fection in an age of preformulated taste had an element of 
grandeur. But she was equally aware of the rightness of Owen 
Gereth’s sense of justice and of how much he suffered when 
Mona began “to make him do things he didn’t like.” When 
Fleda sees the best of Poynton’s art in Mrs. Gereth’s dowager 
cottage at Ricks she is first astonished at the audacity of her 
friend and then at her obliquity. The beautiful things became 
ugly because it was wrong for Mrs. Gereth to appropriate 
them. Poynton itself seemed dishonored and Fleda was filled 
with “shame, pity, resentment.” 

Mrs. Gereth and Fleda disagree too on the matter of luring 
Owen away from Mona. The mother’s passionate hatred of 
Mona and her desire to secure the right custodian for her 
Treasures, overcame all scruples. She saw no reason why 
Fleda should not “let herself go,” or why Owen should not 
call the marriage off. She could not see, as Fleda did, that 
Owen could not be saved at the expense of his own honor. 
“Mrs. Gereth had no imagination about anybody’s life save 
on the side she bumped against... no perception of anybody’s 
nature—had only one question about persons: were they 
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clever or stupid? To be clever meant to know the marks. 
Fleda knew them by direct inspiration, and a warm recogni- 
tion of this had been her friend’s tribute to her character.” 

In another scene which serves as a center of illumination, 
Mrs. Gereth upbraids Fleda for her “incredible folly” in 
sending Owen back to Mona. 


“What are you, after all, my dear, I should like to know, that a gentleman 
who offers you what Owen offers should have to meet such wonderful ex- 
actions, to take such extraordinary precautions about your sweet little 
scruples!” Her resentment rose to a strange insolence which Fleda took full 
in the face and which, for the moment at least, had the horrible force to 
present to her vengefully a showy side of the truth. It gave her a blinding 
glimpse of lost alternatives. 


It is a protracted scene, fully lighted by James’s directive 
dialogue. Mrs. Gereth rehearses her charge against Fleda’s 
vanities and scruples, accuses her of being of another race and 
another flesh, as indeed she is. “You make me feel very old- 
fashioned and simple and bad,” the magnificent old woman 
argues. Finally, angrily, Fleda answers. “You simplify far 


too much. You always did and you always will. The tangle of 
life is much more intricate than you've ever, I think, felt it to 
be. You slash into it,” cried Fleda finely, “with a great pair of 
shears, you snip at it as if you were one of the Fates!” 

Mrs. Gereth finally understands how deeply and how finely 
Fleda loved her son—with the emotions that spun with the 
noiseless and almost invisible motion of a top. At this point, 
it is related, “Mrs. Gereth soundlessly, wearily wept.” 

Just as Fleda’s consciousness (she “could think ten thoughts 
at once’’) is finer and deeper and wider than Mrs. Gereth’s, 
so her conscience is more acute than that of Owen. Fleda 
loved Owen because he was manly and robust and innocent 
and he needed her. She could supply the gaps in his thoughts, 
interpret his expressions of “dumb trouble,” and see how na- 
turally good he was. And because she could understand this 
natural goodness in him she could not help him get rid of 
Mona. Everything would be wrong “when a man so made 
to be manly was wanting in courage.” There is an element of 
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pride in this decision, as well as a note of sheer fastidiousness 
which is perhaps only remotely related to morality. But the 
basic reason why she could not profit by Owen’s confidence in 
her or by the opportunities for self-seeking provided by her 
intimacy with his mother is a high principle of honor. Here 
is how she reasons. 

Nobody had a right to get off easily from pledges so deep, so sacred. 
How could Fleda doubt they had been tremendous when she knew so well 
what any pledge of her own would be? If Mona was so formed that she 
could hold such vows light, that was Mona’s peculiar business. To have 
loved Owen apparently, and yet to have loved him only so much, only to 
the extent of a few tables and chairs, was not a thing she could so much 
as try to grasp. Of a different way of loving him she was herself 
ready to give an instance, an instance of which the beauty indeed would 
not be generally known. It would not perhaps if revealed be generally 
understood, inasmuch as the effect of the particular pressure she proposed to 
exercise would be, should success attend it, to keep him tied to an affection 
that had died a sudden and violent death. Even in the ardor of her medita- 
tion Fleda remained in sight of the truth that it would be an odd result of 
her magnanimity to prevent her friend’s shaking off a woman he disliked. 


But Fleda’s conscience is not static, made up once and for 
all and then displayed at various angles. It operates together 
with her consciousness, judging and testing the urgent claims 
of truth as she came to know it in her increasingly complicated 
relations with both mother and son. There is cold logic, but not 
a cold heart, in her remorseless insistence upon Owen’s being 
honest with Mona. To have him other than honest would be 
to ruin him—it would be mere misery. As she listens to this 
reflection within herself, she identifies “her own true note,” 
and thus comes round again “to the real and the right,” to a 
bitter knowledge that, for her, to be happy is to be perfect. 
Seeing Owen at her feet and knowing the depth of her love 
for him, she still will not use her advantages. “You must first 
settle things with Mona,” she tells him. “You mustn’t break 
faith. Anything is better than that... . The great thing is to 
keep faith. Where is a man if he doesn’t?” 

Owen, poor man, has a ready-made conscience tailored by 
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form, generous instincts which were unaware of their own in- 
consistency. As long as he did the decent thing and everyone 
felt right about it, why isn’t that enough? he seems to be ask- 
ing. Not enough for Fleda who was willing to give up every- 
thing to perform deeds of high, delicate and hidden heroism 
for the happiness that comes from trying to be perfect. 
Fleda, in short, knew her Owen as she knew Mrs. Gereth in 
terms of what was best—for herself and for them. They must 
be themselves. ‘““To succeed it must be all me!” she once said 
to Mrs. Gereth, meaning by “me” the person each of us is 
meant to be. 

Fleda Vetch is neither the first nor the most appealing 
heroine who lost all and gained all. Poynton, the shimmering 
symbol of beauty, personality and taste, is hers more than it 
could ever be Mrs. Gereth’s, or Owen’s, or Mona’s. It is 
hers even in ashes, because she could bear the “great accepted 
pain” of not possessing it in return for the great accepted joy 
of knowing it for itself as something “too splendidly happy” 
for human occupation. But Ricks, the dower cottage, “so gen- 
tle, so human, so feminine,” is the symbol of human happiness 
which is not too splendidly happy, but rightly happy. Mrs. 
Gereth didn’t see this. “She didn’t in the least know what she 
had done” in making Ricks a work of art, in its own way as 
admirable as Poynton, but Fleda could tell her. Fleda could 
evaluate. Even when Poynton is burning and with it Owen’s 
symbolic offering of the Maltese cross, we are sure that this 
bitter irony will not be lost on her. She will not merely be 
aware of “the raw bitterness of a hope that she might never 
again in life have to give up so much at such short notice.” 
She will, we feel, find in her sacrifices a meaning and a ful- 
fillment. 

We do perhaps need to remind ourselves here that the union 
of consciousness and conscience in Fleda Vetch is not in any 
way a perfect resemblance of the union of the two in literary 
criticism. We must remember too that, in speaking of the lit- 
erary conscience, we are not referring to the real ethical judg- 
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ment. Neither should we insinuate that the formulation of an 
explicit moral lesson follows the formation of the literary con- 
science. Fiction is fiction; fiction is made up of likenesses. 
Fiction, insofar as it is fiction, moralizes in the form of those 
judgments of sensibility which are contained in the structure 
of the plot and in the pattern of the metaphors; its evaluations 
are bred in what has been called the matrix of analogy." 

Nevertheless the judgment of the action in The Sposls of 
Poynton, the earned (by literary rendering) moral meaning, 
the reasoned evaluation drawn from felt experience, in short 
the operation in this novel of the literary conscience will 
serve, I hope, to hint that the work of the creative writer bears 
an analogy to the work of the critic, as the work of the critic 
bears an analogy to the work of the philosopher. It may serve 
too, in the context of this discussion, to suggest that the artist, 
the critic and the philosopher have a basis of unity which, in 
our times, it would be most profitable to explore. 


"See Mark Schorer's essay, “Fiction and the Matrix of Analogy,” in Kenyon Review, 
Autumn 1949, 





The Partisan Review Symposium 
WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


HROUGH four successive numbers in the last year’ 

the editors of Partisan Review conducted a fascina- 

ting symposium by intellectuals on the current relig- 

ious revival among intellectuals. The discussion included a 

preliminary editorial statement of the question and contribu- 

tions by twenty-eight writers in all, including W. H. Auden, 

John Dewey, Marianne Moore, |. A. Richards, R. P. Black- 

mur, Sidney Hook, Allen Tate, Paul Tillich, James T. Far- 
rell, Jacques Maritain and William Barrett. 

Readers of THOUGHT may be interested in a brief report 

on the symposium, though it is extremely difficult to disen- 

tangle the complicated web of rational and emotional reac- 


tions to the subject as they poured out of the debate. Let it 
be sufficient (and ironic) to say for a moment that in its web 
of pros and cons, of decision and the lack of it, of reverence 
and contempt for religion or science or society, it was but a 
reflection of most other cross-sections of American life. 


The first point is one of fact: Is there a true religious re- 
vival among the group we may loosely denominate as “think- 
ers.”’ The editors take the answer for granted in their state- 
ment: “One of the most significant tendencies of our time, 
especially in this decade, has been the new turn toward re- 
ligion among intellectuals and the growing disfavor with 
which secular attitudes and perspectives are now regarded 
in not a few circles that lay claim to the leadership of culture. 
There is no doubt that the number of intellectuals professing 
religious sympathies, beliefs, or doctrines is greater now than 


1February, March, April, May-June, 1950. 
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it was ten or twenty years ago, and that this number is con- 
tinually increasing or becoming more articulate.” 

Among the present writers agreement as to the fact is gen- 
eral. Sidney Hook, who is certainly an unprejudiced observer, 
remarks of an earlier (1943) appraisal by himself of the 
religious turn: “What then seemed a strong current has now 
become a tidal wave.” There are, however, a number of con- 
tributors who take a modified exception to this view: at least 
they would insist that in a very large number of cases there 
is a renaissance of an interest in rather than a return to re- 
ligious belief. “Nostalgic longing for religion is more charac- 
teristic of today’s typical intellectual than the possession of 
religion” (Paul Kecskemeti). 

The editors contrived to center the discussion around a set 
of five questions which they presented to the contributors. 
These questions follow in order below, with some of the reac- 
tions they elicited and, here and there, some forgiveable com- 
ments of our own. 


I 


From a naturalistic point of view, all events (including 
those of history) have their causes, and the present revival of 
religion would not be an exception. What do you think are 
the causes of the present trend? Is it due to worldwide failure 
and defeat of a real radical movement in politics? To a re- 
nunciation of hopes for any fundamental social improvement? 
Or to some kind of breakdown in the organization of modern 
society, to which religion would seem to supply a remedy? 


Among the answers, the “failure of nerve” school (e.g., 
Dewey, Hook) is very much in evidence, and in general al- 
most as many causes are discovered as there are contributors. 
Indeed, there is a strong current of skepticism on the part of 
some, not about the statistical question but about the sincerity 
or validity of the conversions under question. They are taken 
as more a literary than a religious phenomenon and it is sug- 
gested that their root quality and ground is aesthetic: a “trend 
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to a literary religion without God” (Irving Howe) .. . “the 
aspiration is an aesthetic, not a moral or religious one” (Cle- 
' ment Greenberg) . . . “the consequences of religious belief 
seem to be mainly literary, which smacks more of art fetishism 
than of true belief” (William Phillips). We shall have to re- 
turn to this suspicion of the aesthetic a little later in this 
summary. 

Such an accusation is aligned in a few other cases with the 
suspicion that the root cause behind the new renaissance of 
the spirit is the pragmatic need of a sanction and a support 
for human culture and society, “a safeguard for civilized tra- 
dition.” And here, of course, the name of Charles Maurras 
appears more than once as the arch-monster behind such a 
concept. 

The reader will have noticed the tendential character of 
this initial question, and both Auden and Maritain protest to 
the editors against their fairly obvious fault in seeking extra- 
religious causes. Paul Tillich provides another saving grace 
when he points out that not only can the present crisis be an 
“efficient cause,” leading men to seek refuge, but it is also the 
source of new knowledge about hidden areas of personality, 
society and existence that have often been condemned to ob- 
livion by the rationalistic mind. 


II 


Granting that social changes or catastrophes may bring peo- 
ple to consider religion more sympathetically, the fact still 
remains that the trend in question here is one among intel- 
lectuals, who have undergone a change in convictions. What 
has happened to make religion more credible to the modern 


mind? ... 


The answers range from nothing to everything. There will 
be no attempt here to summarize them. What ts of very great 
interest, and some importance, is the almost universal refusal 
by these writers to have anything to do with a purely existen- 
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tial or crisis approach to religion. There is a constant rejection 
of all blind leaps and bounds. And the kind of mind that is 
writing here will have nothing to do with any immediate kind 
of pragmatism in religion: “the trouble here . . . is that one 
really cannot escape the question of truth” (Hannah Arendt). 
Perhaps Auden’s summary is best of all when he remarks: 
“Kierkegaard’s statement that a passionate commitment to an 
untruth is religiously superior to a lukewarm interest in the 
truth is excellent polemics in a situation where both parties 
are agreed as to what the truth is. When they are not, it is 
highly dangerous.” 

At any rate, no one can have the slightest objection to this 
antipathy to the irrational or the pragmatic in religion. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be well to keep this strong thread of insistence 
on authentic conviction in mind among these men. It will 
later involve us in a discussion of a point which I conceive 
to be of central importance. That point is the relation of su- 
pernatural faith to the perpetual modern avowal of authen- 
ticity and sincerity. 


III 


Can culture exist without a positive religion? To what ex- 
tent must this religion be organized as an institution? .. . 
Certain writers in this century have sought to justify religion 
simply as a social institution—as a safeguard for civilized 
tradition and as a means of social discipline. What do you 
think of such justifications? Is a return to religion necessary 
in order to counter the new means of social discipline that 
we all fear: totalitarianism? If we are to have an integral 
religious culture again, can its tradition be purely Christian? 
Will not the religious tradition of any civilization have to be 
essentially pluralistic? 

Readers of the symposium will not find a single vote cast 


for Charles Maurras with his religion-for-the-purpose-of so- 
ciety and tradition. This is certainly all to the good for it in- 
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dicates a supreme sense of the blasphemy behind such re- 
ligious pragmatism. But probably there is mixed up with this 
healthy reaction a good deal of Jansenistic horror at the idea 
of religion becoming at all serviceable; and it is ironic indeed 
to note the difference in attitudes between two rough halves of 
the symposium, one protesting vehemently against accepting 
religion on the ground of serviceability, the other protesting 
with equal force against the complete gap they see between 
the human and the supernatural. 


IV 


The revival of religion has perhaps been most noticeable 
in the literary world. Does this imply some special depen- 
dence of the literary imagination upon religious feeling and 


ideas? 


It will be necessary to pause here and to remain with this 
question, for in and around it circulate a key set of reactions 
and answers that demand interest and require more extended 
comment. For, first of all, we must note well, as the editors 
of PR have done before us, that the revival of religion “has 
perhaps been most noticeable in the /iterary world.” In fact, 
the unkinder observers have already branded the whole trend 
as too literary to be satisfactory. I should like to summarize 
briefly and comment on the major threads that emerged from 
this question in the symposium. 

First of all, I think that Mr. Auden has undoubtedly pre- 
scribed the necessary antidote to the suggestion of an aesthetic 
ground for the religious awakening among artists and writers. 
It is the ineluctable tendency of the literary man to dissolve 
every fact or piece of history down into the necessities of his 
own a-historical creation; such a man may or may not, as artist, 
“believe” in the materials he uses. He is always reducing them 
to the level of poetic materials. The imaginative man, there- 
fore, because he has no absolute concern for the factuality of 
facts, completely distrusts this bent in himself and, rather than 
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be the first to accept the historical quality of the Christian 
reality, will tend to be the last. For he is by trade the most 
skeptical of men. The implication of Auden’s argument is 
that the aesthetic man would actually be the most stubborn in 
accepting a historical religion on aesthetic grounds. 

Secondly, it will be necessary to take exception to some of 
the views of M. Maritain who speaks strongly to the follow- 
ing effect: “I am not much interested in the new turn toward 
religion among intellectuals. Nor even in any new turn or 
new historic orientation toward religion. What is of interest, 
from the point of view of faith, are the souls and their orienta- 
tion toward eternity. In other terms, events which, by their 
nature, do not take place in ‘history,’ but in what Berdyaev 
called ‘metahistory.’ The time or measure of duration, the 
tempo of the Gospel, of faith, of souls, is not the time or the 
tempo of the new trends or new turns in artistic, philosophical 
or literary production.” 

This might raise the interesting neo-Aristotelian question 
of whether either women or intellectuals have souls. But, more 
seriously, one cannot help thinking that this noble Catholic 
spirit is speaking in an eschatological vein that is partl’ in- 
fluenced by the type of aesthetic for whose creation he is him- 
self largely responsible and which sees the art or literary fact 
as a supremely independent object guided intrinsically by its 
own ontological laws (recta ratio factibilium) and only ex- 
trinsically by the laws of the human person and prudence 
(recta ratio agibilium). If on the other hand the bent of 
aesthetics is beginning to shift strongly toward a more human 
ground, if all art is a more perfect human word and always 
a human act or event, then it seems true to say that “new 
trends or new turns in artistic, philosophical or literary pro- 
duction” belong as decisively to an eschatological world and 
fall under the judgment of God as much as any other human 
event. Nevertheless, there was a place for a strong statement 
(unkindnesses were quite frequent on the other side) and M. 
Maritain, though his argument is not perfect, has had the 
courage to take the onus of impatience upon himself. 
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Thirdly, a special point of interest and concern has been 
raised for the Christian critic by a few of the symposium 
writers. They are professedly sick and tired, they say, of an 
attitude which declares that naturalism is superficial and that 
belief adds extra levels of sensibility and profundity to our 
contacts with existence and art. “I would be more impressed 
with the new religiosity if it did not preen itself on its imagin- 
ation and profundity” .. . “What I do question is the claim 
of the new religiosity to special insight into the problems of 
art, morality and politics” (William Phillips) ... “Religion 
is no cure for stupidity” (Isaac Rosenfeld). We must note for 
our Own examination of conscience that this dissatisfaction 
is applied to Christian writers with “religious ideas” which 
do not so penetrate into existence as to create “the special 
turbulence of religious experience” (R. P. Blackmur). And 
on this ground a special criticism is made of Waugh, Greene 
and Merton. 

In fact, it is precisely this last and all-important problem 
that needs every possible kind of elucidation and that might 
admirably be discussed in successive numbers of THOUGHT 
by the proper people. At least tangentially it involves one of 
the root problems behind this and any other discussion of the 
modern problem of belief. Perhaps the position this reviewer 
will take is bold, but sometimes boldness is necessary. 

At any rate our point will reduce itself in brief to this, 
that the most serious obstacle to belief which evidences itself 
in these papers is the very quality of sincerity in the partici- 
pants. By sincerity we mean something both simple and tech- 
nical. Technically the word means that most of these men 
will have none of any religion that does not proceed with 
complete authenticity and genuine personal apprehension 
from the possibilities of their own experience and their own 
world. It also demands that religion create new degrees of 
penetration into the activities of our world and literature. 
This seems altogether a virtuous demand—to which many 
Christian thinkers and apologists are attempting to respond 
in their work—but it can also be a vice. Certainly there are 
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and must be correspondences to human life in the divine 
mysteries, and there are harmonies between the essences of 
one world and those of the other. One can quite well under- 
stand the requirement that the assent of faith proceed from 
experience of the most personal authentic type and be re- 
quired to give a further profundity to human and cosmic 
realities. On the other hand again, this kind of thing can be, 
secretly and subtly, only a final and more sincere form of 
rationalism; this sincerity can be and I think is the greatest 
enemy of the supernatural and the possibility of belief. Com- 
ing as it does from the poets and the men of imagination and 
profundity, it pretends to have done with rationalism; but it 
has not. For the essence of supernatural belief, granted the 
rational and historical preamble that God has spoken, is a 
crushing of the human mind and an elevation of it above 
essence to the mind and the judgments of God. Indeed it is 
only by this death of the mind, through the order of mystery, 
to its own demands that we can come in contact with pure 
existence and the very personality of God. Let us suppose that 
it is not irreverent to take the ambitions of surrealism as an 
analogy of the order of faith; at any rate faith is doing on 
the level of the supernatural what surrealism tried to do on 
the level of the natural; it breaks through the limitations of 
the rational finite, as its counterpart tried to get beyond the 
“rhetoric” of life and its more immediate experiences. 

At the moment many of the intellectuals are living with a 
true dichotomy in their total personality. They now totally 
accept the tragic nature of human energy and the impossibil- 
ity of equating it with existence. But they refuse to accept the 
“tragic” nature of the human mind; rather, they affirm its 
equality with the real, even though this form of rationalism 
now exists on a more deeply personal and imaginative level. 

Belief, therefore, introduces the note of the tragic into the 
intelligence, which is the most precious part of the human 
person. It effects at its deepest the complete reorientation of 
the person in the face of existence. And it is in precisely this 
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heroic and central reorientation, rather than in the attempt 
to explore the essential meaning of any one mystery or its re- 
lation to the world, that the repercussions of faith are to be 
looked for in man and society. What would be of great help 
in our present problem of the intellectual would be a new 
series of phenomenological studies by men of religious genius 
that would do two things: (1) expose the profound nature of 
the reorientation effected in the individual by faith;(2) ex- 
pose the results of such a new event in a total community. 

Therefore, we beg to differ with some of the symposium 
writers. It is not necessary to think that the ultimate goal and 
effect of such an event would be an increase in the profundity 
of religious experience, at least as they understand the matter. 
The kind of profundity they indicate is, in the judgment of 
sensibility and in the work of art, undoubtedly more profound 
than the type of religious idea to be located in Greene, Waugh 
and Merton. But this kind of depth—how terrible a thing to 
say!—is a type of sensitive genius which may be a purely 
natural and mechanical occurrence in the human soul. Even 
at its highest—in Tolstoi or in St. Augustine—we need not 
assign an ultimate importance to it. The death and resurrec- 
tion of the mind in belief may not always be able to manifest 
itself in the order of sensibility but it is still a more important 
crucifixion. Some people will now expect a statement that a 
believing Tammany Hall is more valuable than a religious 
genius who does not believe. One is allowed to balk at all such 
unnecessary caricatures of the problem, but at any rate even 
this stupid example does hint at the true problem. Such re- 
marks will not be very acceptable, but let them have been said 
for exploration’s sake. It is a mild addition to an exploration 
by the editors of PR for which we are grateful. 


V 


Certain writers have attempted to separate the religious 
consciousness (as an attitude toward man and human life) 
from religious beliefs ...Is this separation possible? 
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It is perhaps at this point that the discussion well-nigh 
breaks down, for there are a few too many who give an affir- 
mative answer to this final question. But we shall not pause 
here to relate such answers to the thoughts we have suggested 
immediately above. There are distinct exceptions, of course. 
Allen Tate prefaced his remarks with an “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth, and in 
Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord” and suggested that “the 
religious consciousness seems to be not very conscious if it 
lacks something to be conscious of, i. ¢., a definite religion.” 
Auden wished to substitute for the word “religious” as used 
by the editors the belief of people “who believe the dogmas 
as expressed in the Apostles creed, the Nicene creed, and the 
Athanasian creed and who are members of an organized 
church with an ordained ministry which preaches the gospels 
and administers the sacraments.” 

Finally it is hard (even, perhaps, for the editors) to say 
upon what principle of selection these twenty-eight writers 
are present in the PR symposium. Apparently a healthy 
scattering of pros and cons was the general objective, and 
there is no place for criticism of that procedure here. But one 
cannot help observing that, after all, the religious conscious- 
ness and the religious intelligence is a highly special gift and 
talent, that many of these contributors, whatever else their 
high talents, do not have this one. As Victor Yanitelli remarks 
in his letter from Italy, the Italian consciousness is always 
religious, whether it be one of reverence or blasphemy; but 
this is certainly not true of the American scene. Nor is it quite 
true of these American writers as a group. Let us put it this 
way: If the editors of PR were posing the possibility of the 
religious attitude possessing any validity, then it might have 
been somewhat more important to have gathered together a 
set of true religious talents who were intensely concerned and 
capable, whether for or against. Certainly a number of those 
here involved show some superficiality and a good deal of the 
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scientific-essayishness spirit in writing. But there are too many 
tu quoque possibilities in such a censure and perhaps it should 
be dropped. Moreover, anyone who knows the problems of 
editors will not be too stern with this inevitable quality in a 
symposium. We will, however, be entitled to impose a mild 
question mark on the eternal importance of this group of 
essays. 





A Note on Mr. Blanshard 


SECOND reading of Mr. Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic 
A Power confirmed the impression that the concentration of error and 
misrepresentation is greatest in his treatment of the Vatican Council's 
definition of papal infallibility. The “scholarly manner” and “scrupulous 
documentation” claimed by the jacket are more conspicuously absent here 
than elsewhere, for these few pages are sparsely annotated and only a very 
general note lists the author’s authorities. With the single exception of Dél- 
linger’s pamphlet, ““The Pope and the Council” (violently anti-infallibilist 
and written nearly a year before the Council by the celebrated historian and 
theologian who later left the Church) they can hardly be classed as even 
secondary sources, being for the most part general historical works and not 
specific studies of the matter Mr. Blanshard is discussing. 

Mr. Blanshard implies that the Council was convened solely for the pur- 
pose of defining infallibility (pp. 22 f.), a view which is thoroughly unhis- 
torical. Infallibility did become the most violently agitated question in the 
Council, but the latter accomplished a great deal of other important work and 
projected more which was interrupted by the outbreak of war. The Consti- 
tution on Faith was no less important than the Constitution on the Church 
of which only a part dealt with infallibility. The Council convened in 
December, 1869, and the matter of infallibility was not opened in the 
Council until May of the following year. Since the Council closed in mid- 
July, only about one-third of its time was spent on infallibility. 

It was on December 6, 1864, that Pius 1X instructed the curial cardinals 
to consider the advisability of an ecumenical council. Within a few months 
he was in receipt of some twenty-one reports, of which only two saw no need 
for a council and only two mentioned papal infallibility.| The supposedly 
subservient Roman party seems to have mistaken the mind of its master. 

In April of 1865 a similar inquiry was sent to thirty-six European bishops, 
and in February-March of 1866 to prelates of the Oriental rite. There was 
practical unanimity on the advisability of a council and some few mentioned 
infallibility as a subject for exposition and definition.? In June, 1867, the 
Holy Father announced his intention to convoke an ecumenical council, and 
the five hundred bishops assembled in Rome for the anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter received the announcement with joy and confirmations 
of its necessity." In implying that the Council was assembled solely at the 


'E. Cecconi, Histoire du Concile du Vatican (4 vols.; Paris, 1887), vol. 1, livre 1, 
pp. 15 ff. 

*Ibid., pp. 49 ff. 

5] bid., p. 66. 
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will of Pius IX and for the express purpose of defining infallibility, Mr. 
Blanshard must be relying on unedited documents. 

Infallibility became a burning issue in the years intervening between the 
announcement of the Council in 1867 and its convention in 1869. It was 
the heyday of anti-Catholic liberalism, and discussion of the prerogatives of 
the Pope (primacy, temporal sovereignty, infallibility) by non-Catholics and 
by Catholics (gallican and ultramontane) was universal. Among Catholics 
discussion concerned only the scope and conditions of infallibility for there 
was moral unanimity on the fact. With the announcement of a council, 
controversy on infallibility and on the advisability of its definition became 
heated, especially in France and Germany where the greatest ecclesiastical 
names became involved.‘ 

In view of this widespread and early discussion, it is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Blanshard can believe that the whole question of infallibility was 
placed suddenly before an unsuspecting council. If “some of the American 
bishops threatened to walk out of the council if they were not given more 
time to consider it’ (p. 25—we could wish for the source of this statement), 
those who were taken by surprise could hardly have read a serious European 
periodical in the year before the inauguration of the Council. Mr. Blanshard’s 
generalization, “the American bishops opposed it as either unfounded or 
untimely,” is far too sweeping, since Spalding of Baltimore and seven other 
bishops were in favor of definition.® 

Mr. Blanshard writes that in “preparing the Bull of convention Pius 1X 
was deliberately vague and left it to the Jesuit-controlled periodical Civiltd 
Cattolica to mention casually the fact that Papal infallibility was on the 
agenda.’ Now in the first place, the Bull of convocation was not supposed 
to be a statement of agenda. It occupies but five columns in the Acta and 
such bulls seldom contain agenda, never complete agenda, since each member 
of the council is free to propose matter for discussion. Further, infallibility, 
as we shall see, was not even on the list of proposals which the preparatory 
commission was readying for the Council’s consideration and Civiltd must 
have been aware of that fact. Mr. Blanshard attributes the first mention of 
infallibility to Civilta. He does not cite the number, but as far as my investi- 
gation could determine, that paper did not discuss infallibility in connection 
with the Council until February, 1869 (and this was no announcement of 
agenda), when the question of the future council's attitude regarding infalli- 
bility had already been agitated in France and Germany for almost a year.* 


‘For accounts of these preconciliar disturbances see Granderath-Kirch, Histoire du 
Concile du Vatican (7 vols.; Brussels, 1907), vol. I, livre 2; cf. also Cecconi, of. cit., 


vol. II, livre III, cc. 4-6. 
5C. Butler, The Vatican Council (2 vols., London, 1930), vol. I, p. 207. 


®Granderath-Kirch, of. cit., vol. I, p. 199. 
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If that is the number to which Mr. Blanshard is referring, it is misleading 
to represent Civilta as announcing an agendum, especially one which was 
surprising and unexpected. Equally tendentious is the remark that the “reac- 
tion was immediate and bitter.” Civiltd’s articles were themselves a reaction 
to bitter antidefinitionism and anti-infallibilism already evident in France and 
Germany. 

Mr. Blanshard states flatly that “an elaborate technique for smothering 
the opposition was worked out by the Vatican before the council met.” 
What was this technique? Some tentative agenda for so important a meeting 
had to be prepared and several commissions charged with this work were 
appointed. The commission on dogmatic theology (infallibility falling under 
that heading) comprised twenty-four theologians under Cardinal Bilio. With 
the Latins there were five Germans, two Frenchmen, one Englishman, and 
one American, James Corcoran, vicar-general of Charlestown. These dis- 
cussed the question of Papal infallibility in February, 1869. All were of the 
opinion that the doctrine could be defined, but were equally unanimous that 
it should not be proposed for definition by the commission, but only on the 
request of the conciliar Fathers themselves.’ The reason for this decision 
was to avoid as completely as possible any coercion of the Fathers on the part 
of Rome. However, since such a decree could hardly be left to improvisation 
on a moment's notice, a draft was prepared which could be brought forward 
for discussion and revision at the Council’s request. Without hesitation Mr. 
Blanshard disregards this independent action of the commission and states 
that “Pius 1X had arranged to have the question of infallibility brought up 
in the form of a humble petition to himself.” 

Our ecclesiastical historian has painted such a picture of a packed and 
subservient council that he has difficulty explaining the long debates over 
infallibility. “In spite of all these advantages, it took Pius two months to 
persuade the council of his own infallibility.” Neglected is the fact that on 
January 28, 1870, more than four hundred bishops (better than four-sevenths 
of the Council) petitioned the Holy Father for permission to proceed to a 
definition of infallibility, less than two months after their arrival in Rome 
and almost four months before the debates on infallibility had even begun.* 
Lerd Acton, no friend of infallibility, regarded the definition as inevitable 
from the beginning in the ordinary course of events.’ The famous “Letters 
from Rome” of Quirinus, very hostile to the definition, express the same 
opinion."* The fact is that a sweeping majority for infallibility and its defini- 


*Cecconi, op. cit., vol. II, livre II, p. 281. 

Acta et Decreta Concilii Vaticani (Friburg: Herder, 1892), col. 923b; Granderath- 
Kirch, of. cit., vol. IV, p. 139. 

*Acton’s Correspondence, Selections, section “Vatican Council,” to Gladstone. 

English translation (London: Rivington’s 1870). 
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tion could have been obtained any time the Pope wished te present the matter 
to the Council through his representatives. 

Mr. Blanshard implies that the Pope badgered and hectored the Council 
into submission, “determined the general scope of discussion . . . controlled in 
one way or another not only the committee chairmen but the working 
majority of the bishops.” These are facile assertions, and very general, but 
the stubborn historical fact remains that the debate on infallibility lasted two 
months and on July 4, 1870, all with a right yet to be heard renounced that 
right freely and the debate was closed." Mr. Blanshard has an extraor- 
dinarily frivolous way of treating serious historical matter. 

More scientific critics generally advance three grounds for denying the 
complete liberty of the Council. First, the procedure permitted only the Pope 
to make proposition of matter directly to the Council through his representa- 
tives; other members could propose matter only through a commission of 
cardinals and bishops who would advise the Pope, with whom the decision 
would lie as to proposition or rejection. Evidently, some machinery was 
needed to organize the proposals of seven hundred bishops from all over the 
world. It was Héfelé, one of the leading antidefinitionists who stressed the 
need,” and it was substantially his method of control which was adopted." 
In any event, the grief of the anti-infallibilists was not that they could not 
propose matter but that they could not prevent the majority from proposing, 
debating and defining papal infallibility. 

The second complaint is that the deputation on Faith was “captured” by 
the prodefinition party and no antidefinition members were elected to it. This 
deputation formulated the schemata to be presented to the Fathers and 
determined the order of presentation. It should be noted that the Fathers 
always remained free to approve, reject or amend the matter presented. The 
capture of the deputation by the majority was inevitable in a free election, 
since the minority group was also actively campaigning to have their own 
views represented as powerfully as possible." The election of a unanimously 
prodefinition deputation was the work of the Council, not of Pius IX. In 
fact Friedrich, strongly partisan in favor of the minority, admits that Pius 
1X wished to see minority members and especially Dupanloup, leader of the 
antidefinitionists, elected to the more important commissions.” The whole 
complaint may be reduced to blame of a majority because it is a majority and 


elects whom it wills. 
The final ground for impugning the liberty of the Council is that Pius 1X 


“Granderath-Kirch, of. cit., vol. V, p. 86. 
“24cta et Decreta, c. 1089 d. 
13Granderath-Kirch, of. cit., vol. I, livre 3, p. 491. 


My bid., vol. II, livre 3, pp. 82 ff. 
15¢bid., vol. III, pp. 175 ff. Confer Butler, vol. I, p. 173. 
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exercised a strong personal influence to win over the undecided members to 
an attitude favorable to definition. As we have pointed out, there is no 
evidence for, and much against, the view that Pius 1X convoked the Council 
solely or primarily for the purpose of obtaining a definition of infallibility, 
though as Supreme Pastor of the Church that would not have been to exceed 
his rights or even his duty, in certain circumstances. He seems to have 
adopted a neutral persona! attitude until the inauguration of the Council 
and afterwards. Known adversaries of the definition, such as Cardinal 
Rauscher of Vienna and Archbishop Melchers of Cologne, were kindly 
received on arrival in Rome and Darboy of Paris and Dupanloup of Orleans 
were shown special marks of favor. The Pope was accustomed to greet the 
national delegations in audience with the admonition that the Holy Ghost 
would be found inside the Council, not outside of it.* 

As the question of infallibility became more and more agitated inside and 
outside the Council, the Pope’s attitude changed from neutrality to active 
influence in favor of a definition. The reason is not far to seek. The question 
had become too burning an issue and there was need that it be clarified in an 
unequivocal fashion which none but those who would deny even the authority 
of an ecumenical council would reject. This was appreciated by the Council 
itself." It should be remembered that infallibility was already accepted as 
a truth and a most important truth by the vast majority of Catholic 
theologians. Now it was being denied by many non-Catholics, questioned 
and discussed by Catholics—in such circumstances, unity of faith and the 
good of the Church demanded the definition. The question of opportuneness 
had resolved itself. Definition was necessary. 

An authoritative opinion on the freedom of the Council may be culled from 
Emile Ollivier, a non-Catholic, prime minister of France during the Council, 
intimate of the opposition bishops, and a historian of the first rank: 


Examined according to human standards the arguments for want of liberty do not 
bear discussion; and what if they are examined from the Catholic standpoint, that the 
Pope is vicar of Christ and Supreme Pastor? ... For all spirits whom partisanship 
does not blind, it is certain that the discussion was as free as ever it was in any 


human assembly.'% 


Such testimony means little to Mr. Blanshard. “Pius IX won out in the 
first test vote by a majority of only 451 to 150... . it must be remembered 


Butler, op. cit., vol. II, p. 200; vol. I, p. 212. 

"Cf. reasons given by the four hundred bishops in petition for a definition, Acta, 
col. 932 a; also all the postulates for the immediate treatment of this point, ibid., 
968 ff. 

SE. Ollivier, L’Eglise et | Ftat au Concile du Vatican (2 vols.; Paris), vol. Il, p. 43; 


quoted in Butler, of. cit., vol. II, p. 195. 
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that the bishops who opposed Pius IX were risking their whole careers.” In 
charity we may suppose that Mr. Blanshard’s error is due to his use of tertiary 
sources. The actual vote was 451 for definition of infallibility, 62 for defini- 
tion with further precision of expression, and 88 against definition.” Mr. 
Blanshard has no right to lump the conditioned votes with the negatives, since 
they were in principle affirmative, making the real majority 513 to 88. As 
to the risks of the antidefinitionists—of the leading French opponents of the 
definition, Bishop Meignen of Chalons later became archbishop of Tours and 
cardinal; Bishop Ginoulhiac of Grenoble was elevated to the primatial see 
of Lyons late in the Council (June, 1870) after his opposition to the definition 
was well known.” John Henry Newman was not a member of the Council 
but had written influentially against the advisability of definition. He later 
became cardinal. 

The fact is that Mr. Blanshard’s historical observations on the Council are 
as erroneous as his ideas on the nature of infallibility. His approving quota- 
tion of Acton’s view that infallibility “makes civil legislation on all points 
of contract, marriage, education, clerical immunity, mortmain, even on many 
questions of taxation and Common Law subject to the . . . arbitrary will of 
the Pope” is a pitiful betrayal of ignorance. In speaking of the limitation 
of infallibility to faith and morals, Mr. Blanshard writes: “If faith deals 
with ideas and morals deals with behaviour, is not the whole range of human 
experience encompassed within the Papal claims?” A high-school student 
who interpreted faith and morals so absurdly would fail in his religious 
knowledge exam. 

Mr. Blanshard is said to be something of a student of divinity. He cites 
James Luther Adams’ view that the claim of infallibility is blasphemy. 
Blasphemy to affirm that God can protect a human being from error in certain 
pronouncements or blasphemy to say that He cannot do so? 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. Epwarp F. SHeripan. 


1Granderath-Kirch, vol. V, p. 118 ff. 
2°He had signed the antidefinition petition, January 12, 1870. 
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Letrer From 
ENGLAND 

OW strange it is that, once 

one sits down to write a 

chronicle of what has been 
afoot, all those so fascinating items 
that leap into conversation evaporate 
into silence. But | suppose that, 
were an English Catholic asked what 
sorts of things, directly or indirectly 
relevant to religion, had most inter- 
estingly been ventilated or discussed 
in the last twelve months, he would 
refer a questioner to a certain corre- 
spondence in The Times, to the end- 
less arguments that ensued and to 
the issues that it involved. 

On October 31, 1949, The Times 
published an article by a Special Cor- 
respondent entitled “Catholicism To- 
day.” It was not perhaps a very 
good article: inaccurate in some de- 
tails, it had defects both of clarity 
and relevance, but its “sympathy” 
(bless the word!) was profound and 
its solicitude complete. In fact, that 
such an article appeared at all was 
significant—in the same sort of way 
in which, in its title, the use of the 
word “Catholicism” for Roman 
Catholicism was remarkable—for its 
appearance could hardly have been 
imagined ten years ago. The Special 
Correspondent started from the re- 
flection that the Catholic Church is 
the largest and most influential of 
the Christian communions, public 
enemy number one to the Marxists, 
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and in consequence suffering atro- 
ciously in eastern Europe; no one 
believes any more that the issue there 
is one between reactionary clericalism 
and progress but, quite simply, one 
between “those who affirm and those 
who deny the reality of spiritual 
values.” The power, therefore, ex- 
ercised from Rome, he commented, 
is likely increasingly to occupy the 
attention of men, even of men whose 
concern is not the things of the 
spirit, seeing that “with doctrinal 
and administrative authority central- 
ized to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of the Church, post-Triden- 
Catholicism disposes of moral 

and spiritual forces not lightly to be 
ignored in the councils of nations.” 
From this welcome preamble the 
writer proceeded to his first criti- 
cism: “it may be questioned whether 
the machinery of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, which the Pope himself has 
been careful to distinguish from the 
sources of spiritual power, is at the 
present time perfectly adjusted to 
Christianity’s universal mission. Hav- 
ing no twentieth-century Aquinas, 
the Roman Church sometimes ap- 
pears intellectually ill at ease in the 
modern world, and the training of 
its higher clergy is apt to throw 
greater stress on the regulative func- 
tions than on the constitutive ele- 
ments of orthodox Christianity. . . . 
The Pope, blessing those who ‘though 
not belonging to the visible body of 
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the Catholic Church are near to Us 
by their faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ,’ has shown his awareness of 
the essential need. What is not so 
evident is an answering sense of re- 
sponsibility for the reintegration of 
Christendom on the part of the ac- 
credited leaders in the various na- 
tional branches of the Church.” 
Here, however, it was not at all 
clear what the writer had in mind. 
Was he thinking of reunion in some 
form or of cooperation, or of both? 
Probably it was the former, but he 
meant by it not intercommunion 
nor, of course, some nondenomina- 
tional distilled essence of Christian- 
ity, but, it would seem, some papal 
recognition of a de facto situation 
that would establish de iure rela- 
tions of the Christian bodies with 
Rome, so that, in some sense, they 
would be recognized as parts of the 
total Church, Rome being “the 
mother and mistress of the Churches.” 
At any rate, the aim is a “revivified 
Christendom,” and compromise is 
not among the means: “that Catholi- 
cism should compromise on any of 
its essential doctrines would be as 
painful to many non-Roman Chris- 
tians as it would be inconceivable to 
the faithful themselves.” The diffi- 
culties of such a re-examination of 
the relations between Rome and the 
other Christian bodies are, of course, 
very great, and “all the greater since 
the inquiry would certainly be fore- 
doomed to failure were either side 
thought to prejudge the issue.” But 
they are urgent, both at home and 
on the mission field, where the multi- 
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plicity of Christian sects is the chief 
stumbling block to the non-Christian 
people, “themselves being submitted 
to unremitting Communist propa- 
ganda,” and everything presses “those 
who alike acknowledge Christ as 
Lord . . . to confer together about 
their differences and how best they 
can give effect to such principles as 
are held in common.” 

Censorship comes in for criticism, 
and the writer argues the view which 
many in England would accept, that 
it tends to “hinder the formation of 
an enlightened and critical public 
opinion even in matters where di- 
versity of view is officially sanc- 
tioned,” as, for instance, criticism of 
Franco's Spain. He is not, I pre- 
sume, suggesting that this desirable 
condition of public opinion is any- 
where verified in fact. 

The article ends by stating the 
“widespread hope that Rome will 
make a gesture to the Christian 
world in keeping with the realities 
of the hour,” will initiate a program 
of free and open discussion with 
qualified representatives of the vari- 
ous Christian bodies. It asks for 
“a more engaging method of pro- 
cedure than one by decree and re- 
proachful admonition 
that has tasted the fruits, whether 
good or bad, of Liberalism and Par- 
liamentary democracy must be treated 
as it is.” It is, again, not very clear 
what the last sentence means or what 
the writer would understand it to 
imply, pleasing sentiment though it 
is. But if the fruits in question are 
endemic self-flattery and if the Cath- 
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olic Church is respected because she 
is a body that teaches with authority 
and cares more for truth than for 
agreeableness, it may be that the 
treatment cannot be smooth or al- 
together painless. But here, or 
somewhere here, is the heart of the 
matter. 

So ran the Special Article. The 
interest that it aroused was enor- 
mous. Letters poured in daily to the 
Editor of The Times, in such num- 
bers that only a fraction could be 
published. Published they were al- 
most daily throughout November, 
till the discussion was wound up on 
November 29 in a Leading Article 
entitled “Rome and Europe.” Both 
these articles with the correspondence 
were afterwards separately printed. 

The correspondence was interest- 
ing in many respects, but I shall 
make no attempt to summarize it. 
Some letters were strictly irrelevant, 
arguing about Petrine texts and 
papal claims, in the notion, no doubt, 
that Catholics could not sincerely 
join in religious or even moral pro- 
grams or discussions till they had 
waived this intransigence. (Totali- 
tarianism was a word occasionally 
used in this context.) It was a mi- 
nority of the non-Catholics who 
wrote in this strain, but none the 
less it is fair comment, I think, to 
say that a noticeable feature of the 
discussion was that it was the Catho- 
lics who had the best grasp of a 
clear concept of toleration. As Mr. 
T. S. Gregory wrote, “the devotion 
which cannot honourably and truth- 
fully join men who mean different 
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things by it (since their faiths are 
irreconcilable) does not divide hu- 
man nature and ought (whatever its 
differences) to enlarge and intensify 
human charity. It is on this human 
level that certain obvious unities ex- 
ist and are obviously menaced. .. . 
Hence, if there is any ‘consolation of 
Christ’, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant, it should enable the Chris- 
tian to hold an intenser loyalty to 
his own devotion and achieve a 
wider cooperation in the common hu- 
manity. To pray before our own 
altars and to cooperate in the com- 
mon human cause should not pass 
the wit of Catholics or Protestants 
who take their allegiance to Christ 
as anything more than a casus belli.” 
For charity includes reverence, and 
it is possible to understand without 
compromise. 

The question of common devotion, 
however, bulked larger than any 
logic of cooperation demanded. It 
is a sphere in which feelings have 
been outraged, for non-Catholics are 
resentful that Catholics have been 
forbidden to join them in the public 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. It 
was unlucky that, shortly before the 
Holy See gave permission for this 
recitation, one of the most charming 
of the English Bishops, the Coadju- 
tor Bishop of Brentwood, endeavored 
to justify the veto to the readers of 
The Times by* arguing that “Thy 
Kingdom come” is on Catholic lips 
a prayer for the conversion of all men 
to the Catholic Church, a prayer, 
therefore, in which non-Catholics 
could object to being joined. 
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The Bishop did well, however, to 
underline that (perhaps owing to an 
ambiguity in the original article) 
the correspondence had raised two 
issues that should not be confused 
but which there was danger of con- 
fusing. Religious unity and reunion 
in some form is one thing; coopera- 
tion between Christians in social, 
economic and international matters 
is another. From his own experience 
he stated that the latter, splendid 
ideal though it was, was not easy in 
practice. In his own immediate ex- 
perience, he wrote, it had been found 
impossible to work out agreement on 
a statement or a line of policy in re- 
gard to such matters as “religious 
toleration; equality of opportunity 
for parents wishing their children to 
receive denominational instruction in 
school; the morality of artificial in- 
semination; the morality of betting, 
pools, and lotteries; the persecution 
of Christians in eastern Europe; the 
morality of contraception and the 
manufacture and selling of contra- 
ceptives; a Christian statement at a 
peace rally.” This is black indeed. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. C. F. 
Beales, the Chairman of the Sword 
of the Spirit, suggested that such 
joint action is in fact quite possible, 
and, though of course he neither 
said nor implied it, he was under- 
stood by numerous readers in the 
sense that a spirit and an impetus 
deriving from Cardinal Hinsley had, 
since his death, suffered a check. 

Grievances were ventilated. But 
I wonder if the correspondence had 
any consequences worth speaking of. 
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This is a factual question that could 
be answered only by a questionnaire 
among readers of The Times. One 
fact did stand out, as | have indi- 
cated. It was the Catholics who had 
the better insight into union, coop- 
eration, without compromise, and 
profound mutual respect. (On this 
an interesting commentary was lately 
published when the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York voiced their 
strong disapprobation of the forth- 
coming definition of the Assumption 
of our Lady. It is a doctrine, they 
said, to be found neither in Scrip- 
ture nor in the early Fathers, and 
its definition is most untimely, for 
it will serve only to exacerbate dif- 
ferences between the two com- 
munions. Perhaps the point at issue 
is not the doctrine itself but its defi- 
nition’s being the exercise of infal- 
lible magisterium—but for our 
present comment this does not mat- 
ter.) It was welcome, then, that it 
should be the Catholics who best 
understood, as it appeared, what co- 
operation—and _ toleration—involve. 
On the other hand, it will be long, 
I think, before a Catholic’s state- 
ment of a principle of toleration is 
accepted on its face value. In Eng- 


land, as in America, not a few of the ° 


best minds are deeply suspicious of 
the Catholic Church, or are deterred 
and chilled, because they cannot be 
reassured that dogmatic intolerance 
does not imply civil or other intoler- 
ance and is perfectly compatible 
with, indeed demands, freedom of 
conscience. Behind this suspicion lies, 
of course, a long history. Indeed, I 
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myself should be bold enough to say 
that of all matters that deserve to 
be scrupulously and __ sensitively 
studied, in periodicals and books that 
can enjoy a wide circulation, the 
question of toleration is the most im- 
portant. From time to time I have 
lent articles of Father John Court- 
ney Murray’s on this topic, to promi- 
nent English Catholics and others, 
and even the Catholics have been 
astonished at the conclusions of 
Father Murray’s patient scholarship 
and dispassionate analysis, and have 
begged that somehow or other these 
writings of his should be brought to 
a larger public. 

Of course, even if they were, 
there would be many in England who 
would say, “Ah yes, of course, indi- 
vidual Catholics, laymen or members 
of Religious Orders, understand the 


problem. But whom are we to be- 
lieve? The local ecclesiastical author- 
ity has said something quite different.” 
The rejoinder is clearly mistaken in 
principle and is extremely dangerous 
to the well-being of the Catholic com- 


munity. It is, therefore, regrettable 
that, as another consequence of the 
correspondence in The Times, there 
were many who read off a hasty con- 
clusion that there existed a division 
among the English Catholics: be- 
tween the canonical legalists and 
higher ecclesiastics on the one hand, 
with the inhibitions*of a rigid train- 
ing, and, on the other, a host of in- 
telligent, learned, sensitive individ- 
uals, laymen and religious. The dis- 
junction is as crude and misinformed 
as it is dangerous. It is dangerous 
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for reasons too obvious to need re- 
counting. But the ease of making it 
is irresistible to some who are not 
aware that some tension between in- 
dividuals and authority is a perma- 
nent characteristic of Catholic life 
that is both necessary and not alto- 
gether unfruitful. They are apt to 
argue that the mechanics of Church 
government in England, though per- 
haps once well adapted when the 
Catholic population had its strength 
essentially in the “working classes,” 
are no longer so apt an instrument, 
seeing that now the centers of im- 
portance have shifted and so many 
Catholics are to be found in the 
higher reaches of the professional and 
intellectual classes. Hence they are 
inclined to diagnose a restlessness, as 
many of the readers of this corres- 
pondence did, in that quite consider- 
able section of the Catholic body that 
holds most of the intelligence and 
sensitive wisdom and the awareness 
of what the contemporary realities 
are. 

Mention of the large number of 
Catholics now to be found in the 
higher strata of English intellectual 
and professional and social life, how- 
ever, makes one wonder again 
whether such a correspondence as the 
one that I have been describing 
serves any purpose at al! beyond that 
(no doubt an important one) of ven- 
tilating opinions and attitudes and of 
gauging public opinion. Program- 
matic discussion “at the highest 
level” is perhaps a delusive occupa- 
tion, and religious discussion of this 
sort is hampered in Englarid, as it 


is not, for example, in Germany, by 
the fact that there is no firm body 
of Anglican belief on which all or 
most agree. Nor perhaps is discus- 
sion of this type necessary. Nor are 
programs or statements. Works are 
more urgent, and for these, as Count 
Michael de la Bedoyére also wrote 
in the course of the correspondence, 
the necessities are common charity, 
understanding, tact, discretion, cour- 
tesy, good manners—the range of 
qualities required for successful per- 
sonal relationships. But these rela- 
tionships are an everyday feature of 
English life. Count de la Bedoyére 
instanced Baron von Hiigel, and the 
Baron has his successors. In the uni- 
versities, too, Catholics and Angli- 
cans meet as friends and can talk 
and teach with one purpose in a 
most constructive collaboration. In 
some respects, therefore, the corres- 
pondence in The Times would be 
misleading as evidence for a religious 
historian—just as, for example, the 
rigid and unsubtle judgments that 
some priests printed about Mr. 
Graham Greene’s The Heart of the 
Matter, some years ago, would be a 
quite misleading clue to the sorts of 
things that educated, and theologi- 
cally educated, English Catholics 
thought and said about the book. 

But the name of Graham Greene 
reminds one vividly, too, of the vari- 
ety of the English scene. He would 
be listed with Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
as the major English Catholic novel- 
ist of the day. (Their books are al- 
ways matter for eager and unflagging 
discussion, and the question of 
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Scobie’s salvation engaged the atten- 
tion of London to a degree that the 
Chamberlaynes of Mr. Eliot's The 
Cocktail Party have not, even re- 
motely, approached.) Yet, as all who 
know them would confirm, in atti- 
tude and outlook Mr. Greene and 
Mr. Waugh are about as different 
from each other as, within a common 
faith, two men could well be. 


IN PHILosoPpHY 


In specifically philosophical and 
theological circles we have in Eng- 
land no one active at the moment 
who indisputably commands the at- 
tention that is commanded by Lord 
Russell or Professor Ayer or Mr. 
John Wisdom. Father F. C. Coples- 
ton, S.J., continues to make broad- 
casts that are of first-rate quality 


and most impressive to his audience. 
It is worth remarking, in parenthe- 
sis, that of all talks produced by the 
Third Programme of the B. B. C. 
those on philosophy attract the larg- 
est number of listeners, and that of 
philosophical features the most thun- 


derously popular have been two 
Medieval Disputations done by the 
Dominicans. Of theologians we have 
none. The lack is supplied by the 
French and the Belgians. The writ- 
ings of the late Fathers Mersch and 
de Montcheuil, and of Fathers de 
Lubac and Bouillard (all of these 
men are Jesuits), are widely read 
and utilized by Anglican intellectuals 
and much of their teaching assimi- 
lated. The balanced sanity and wis- 
dom of their work, the range of 
their learning, their almost New- 
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manesque subtlety, have had a deep 
influence on English religious minds. 
It is all the more, then, matter for 
sadness that the intemperance of a 
few has brought suspicion on some 
of the best thinkers in Christendom. 
At the time of writing press or other 
comments on the Holy Father’s re- 
cent Encyclical Humani Generis are 
not to hand, but it will inevitably 
be misconstrued in England as a hu- 
miliation of these men and as a tri- 
umph of a sectional intégrisme. 

I have mentioned the names of 
Ayer and Wisdom. In the Univer- 
sities, certainly at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, philosophy is still at the 
moment a gray business for a Chris- 
tian—or for a humanist. So gray 
is it, and so stifling can be its tech- 
niques, that men like the late Slade 
Professor of Art, Sir Kenneth Clark, 
and the Professor of Poetry, Dr. 
C. M. Bowra, have been moved, I 
think, to hope that through their own 
work, the appreciative criticism of 
the visual arts and of poetry, some- 
thing of the humanism and the ro- 
manticism that the philosophers have 
emptied out may be restored to the 
intellectual climate. A philosopher 
who discourses on the topics that 
marginally they raise, on beliefs that 
have commonly been regarded as 
making a great difference to the sense 
of life or beliefs that the heart longs 
for, are apt to be classified as tradi- 
tional, unpromising, stuck-in-the- 
mud, and as uttering propositions 
that, disguisedly of course, merely ex- 
press and evoke their personal emo- 
tional attitudes. It is an atmosphere, 
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not quite any single body of phil- 
osophical doctrine, that is most re- 
sponsible for this, and an atmosphere 
is notoriously difficult to communicate 
in words. It is worth remarking, 
however, that at Oxford some of the 
best men, men elected to Fellowships 
at All Souls, have abandoned philoso- 
phy for subjects that they do not 
regard as dead ends, for history and 
literature. 

There is much shaking of heads 
over this situation. One of the worst 
things that can be said about it is 
that, owing to the natural imitative- 
ness of students, one of its effects, at 
any rate on many an average under- 
graduate, is reminiscent of the 
poorer pedagogical consequences of 
any system that is confidently 
taught: I mean the acquisition of 
the ready-made vocabulary and dis- 
tinctions, the handy technique for 
the liquidation and manipulation of 
all problems, or for their dissolution 
and cure. And, unlike a system such 
as scholasticism, its total impact is 
deflationary and tends, on occasion, 
to be derisory. Another unhappy fea- 
ture is the virus of extremely sophis- 
ticated pragmatism that it can leave 
behind, and the feeling that philo- 
sophical perplexity arises only because 
the sufferer has not yet got the con- 
ventions right and will vanish when 
he has correctly placed his question 
on the language map. New and radi- 
cal procedures, too, are exciting and 
breed impatience with other pro- 
cedures, and with history; reading 
tends to be restricted to the up-to- 
date articles, and it has been com- 


plained that even the eighteenth cen- 
tury is receding into the gloomy 
limbo hitherto tenanted by the 
medievals. 

Yet when all is said and done, I 
myself doubt whether the situation 
is altogether as grim as is sometimes 
made out. For one thing, what phil- 
osophers discuss is apt to be more in- 
teresting than it was ten or more 
years ago. For another, “logical 
positivism” is a phrase like Fascism ; 
it is used to mean many different 
things. If one means by it the doc- 
trine of Professor Ayer, then it is no 
longer dominant in our Universities, 
even though it has bequeathed cer- 
tain consecrated technicalities and 
distinctions and ways of talking. In 
the Universities it is, | suppose, some 
modified and more astringent form of 
what has been called “therapeutic 
positivism” that is most influential. 
The originator of this is Professor 
Wittgenstein, but to the outside 
world it is best known through the 
writings of Mr. John Wisdom, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
sort of philosophizing that Wisdom 
does is not anything that I, or any- 
one, can summarily indicate, and a 
perusal of any of his essays (those, 
sav, on “Other Minds,” in the jour- 
nal Mind from 1940 onwards) will 
clearly show why. Another influen- 
tial, and very different philosopher, 
is Professor Gilbert Ryle, of Oxford, 
whose book (a remarkable one), The 
Concept of Mind, has been much 
discussed, in print and on the radio; 
from a Christian point of view it 
was recently discussed in The Month. 
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It would be impertinent, and in 
principle misleading, to attempt in 
this short space any evaluation of the 
methods of philosophy now in vogue. 
I shall content myself, then, with 
saying that in my own view the skies 
are gray but not black. They are 
not unrelieved, and in any case I 
doubt whether, from a religious point 
of view, even the most ruthless and 
radical empirical program that may 
be inculcated is more corrosive of 
faith or morals than the much more 
that 
In more re- 


sorts of idealism 


respectable 
used to be the fashion. 
cent years the works of the late R. G. 
Collingwood would sufficiently illus- 


trate what I mean. 

Positivism is in fact a part of the 
Zeitgeist and correspondingly hard 
to handle. Behind the techniques and 
to some extent controlling them lies 
a set of directive ideas that could be 
at home nowhere but in our present 
post-Freudian, disillusioned and mor- 
ally timid world. For Positivism ap- 
pears at times to be almost a set of 
emotions as well as of views and 
ways of talking and of permitting 
significance. It is hard to handle, 
too, in the manner in which any radi- 
cal or iconoclastic temper is hard to 
handle: take a serious line, and you 
strengthen the iconoclasm. Its worst 
effects 
be in ethics and religion, though I 


may after all as many say, 
am not sure whether this criticism is 
not overdone. Yet an emotive theory 
of ethics like that of the American 
Professor Charles Stevenson, whose 
book, Ethics and Language, has won 


many adherents in the English Uni- 
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versities, seems likely to leave the or- 
dinary reader and the student with 
the feeling that moral convictions 
are expressions and evocations of 
emotional attitudes whose further 
consideration is the psychologist’s 
business. Cosmological and theologi- 
cal statements are no better off. 

Of course, not all the ingredients 
of today’s pudding are as strong as 
this. Some of them do not profess 
to be doctrines at all, but merely 
recommendations of different ways of 
talking about facts that are not in 
dispute, the rectification of the logi- 
cal geography of concepts that we 
all know how to use in the familiar 
fields of ordinary discourse. Whether, 
however, the modesty of these pro- 
fessions is always maintained is open 
to doubt, as may be seen by ponder- 
ing the book of Professor Ryle’s that 
I have mentioned, to list only one 
instance among many. 

I have twice referred to the con- 
sequence of the modern methods on 
and “average” readers 
and This was deliberate. 
For a theory or a method of analysis 
level of 


“ordinary” 
students. 
may be one thing at the 
thought at which it is propounded, 
and another at the ordinary level of 
average understanding and common 
receptivity. This is only to state a 
commonplace. 

The picture, then, is 
gray. The impression that I have 
given of it is most unsatisfactory. But 


somewhat 


this is not entirely my own doing. 
The strands that make up the pre- 
occupations of the contemporary 


philosopher are complicated to un- 
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ravel, and often in themselves very 
elusive. 

Were I to have written of histori- 
cal or literary studies, the scene 
would have been much less complex. 
It would also have been more cheer- 


ing. 
VINCENT TURNER. 


Letrer From 
ITALY 


“A ROM Venice to Orvieto, from 
Palermo to Florence and Ven- 
timiglia, all Italy in this Holy 

Year of the Jubilee is lined with 
caravans of pilgrims who have been 
to Rome or are on their way. Ameri- 
can Buicks share the well-paved auto- 
strade with the little Italian “Mickey 
Mouse” car, the “Topolino.” Trains 
of all classes carry elegance with fif- 
teen bright pieces of new luggage as 
well as the old peasant woman with 
her arms full of grandchildren. In 
the latter compartment the only lug- 
gage usually consists of a bag of be- 
longings plus the inevitable luncheon 
—bread, cheese and a liter of ordin- 
ary wine. 

Almost any Via in Rome will ring 
with accents that range from the soft- 
throated warble of the Parisian r to 
the guttural cough of the Levant. 
Tongues from the Soviet orbit may 
also be heard, for Rome has her 
quota of refugees. The roads of all 
the world seem truly to have led to 
Rome and in the heart of Rome beats 
the spirit and the life of the Holy 
Year. 

On the surface, the Holy Year 


has given an international character 
to the Catholic aspect of Italy. Yet 
underneath this pilgrim-tourist level, 
forces are at work which, having 
survived one grave crisis, may yet re- 
lapse and become critical again. The 
Papal Bull of Inauguration for the 
Holy Year, addressed to the Uni- 
versal Church, bears a very particular 
relationship to the situation at home. 
From the Italian point of view, the 
Bull rates perhaps as one of the 
most hardheadedly realistic documents 
among the Papal pronunciamentos. 
It states the primary end of the Holy 
Year as an intensified effort to achieve 
what has always been the primary 
aim of Christ and of His Church, 
namely, the sanctification of the 
world through personal sanctification 
of soul. That statement becomes 
clearer when one reads it in the light 
of the Holy Year’s secondary aims, 
which are the achievement of peace 
over the forces of evil and the safe- 
guarding of the sanctuaries in the 
Holy Land; the defense of the 
Church against the attacks of her 
enemies, against error, against ma- 
terialism, against falsehood; finally, 
the realization of social justice in 
point of fact, not theory. 
Communism, which stands for 
error, materialism, falsehood, has in- 
herited in Italy the anticlerical escut- 
cheon of the Masons of the last half- 
century. Nor can the character of 
Italian Communism be fully under- 
stood apart from the notion of anti- 
clericalism. The full brunt of the 
Communist attack has been spear- 
headed against the sacchi di carbone, 
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“the sacks of coal,”’ as they call the 
clergy in their long black coats. Com- 
munist public festivals are always 
highlighted by a stand or two where 
fun-seekers can, for a few lire, hurl 
the Italian equivalent of a baseball 
at the caricatured head of a bishop 
or prelate. Togliatti, Stalin’s num- 
ber one son in Italy, can find no more 
loathful epithet when chagrined than 
to call De Gasperi, the Catholic 
Prime Minister, un sagrestano, “a 
sacristan.” 

True, the Communists no longer 
ypenly run cells for the corruption 
of children’s morals as they did in 
pre-1948 Florence. However, they 
do pay bribes to the young to keep 


them from Mass. In Bologna, girls 


of varying ages have been commis- 
sioned to get hold of children as they 


come from their First Holy Com- 
munion instructions to try to con- 
vince them that the priest is nothing 
but a liar and a deceiver who wants 
only to enslave the little kiddies and 
“crush — their The 
Communist youth cell for teen-age 
boys is an arsenal of argument against 
the fundamentals of faith. The mor 
ridiculous the the more 
powerful a weapon it seems to be 


instructed youth. 


personalities.” 


argument, 
with the poorly 
Birth control marks the progress of 
the people; God cannot be seen, 
therefore He does not exist; man is 
an automaton, a series of conditioned 
reflexes who cannot but follow his 
instincts; and so on down the line, 
right to the ultimate non sequitur, 


“There is sin because 


Adam and Eve committed an un- 


no original 
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natural act.” In one and the same 
breath, youth is taught that Christ 
never existed and that “Christ is a 


” 


pig. 

Wherever possible, Communists 
run recreation centers where they 
find time for “talks” between foot- 
ball matches. Since dancing is 
frowned upon by the Italian clergy, 
they open two, three and even four 
dance-halls in different quarters of 
the city. Children of even seven or 
eight years of age are admitted to 
these halls and, needless to say, the 
music suffers periodic interruption 
for “talks."" The Communists have 
also capitalized on the fact that par- 
ish life insists for the most part on 
a complete separation of the sexes; 
thus they busy themselves to provide 
every type of indoor and outdoor 
recreation for boys and girls to- 
gether. 

All too frequently, the devoted 

Communist girl is used te seduce the 
young man who otherwise would not 
bother to join a Communist cell. No 
extreme lies beyond their effort to 
iscredit the priest. In Rome, a group 
i them were arrested for behaving 
scandalously in the vicinity of the 
Colosseum with escorts who had 
previously been dressed up in the 
robes of friars and monks. 

The proportions of this hatred for 
the Church and everything ecclesi- 
astical have been so virulent as to 
give the appearance of reaching be- 
yond the measure of a merely human 
scale. Its sudden unmasking comes 
as an abrupt shock to the unprepared 


visitor. And shocking well it may 
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be—for it has the undisguised aspect 
of a real Mystical Body of Evil with 
every nerve and fiber kept constantly 
taut for the attack on the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

It is precisely this tension which 
makes every phase of life, even the 
most ordinary tasks at home or at 
work, revolve around the pole of re- 
ligion. A political rally or a religious 
procession, mending shoes or drinking 
a dark cup of caffé espresso, one 
enters into these affairs either as un 
buon cristiano, i.e., a good Catholic, 
or as un Comunista, i.e., an anti- 
priest-and-Church man. Even those 
who would walk in the middle of the 
road are considered by the Com- 
munists as being brothers on the same 
side. 

Because of this tension, too, the 
Italian consciousness is inescapably 
one of religion, the reverence of the 
one group clashing constantly with 
the blasphemy of the other. For 
blasphemy stands as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the anticlerical 
in any Catholic country. Elsewhere 
he would be found wanting in “good 
taste” or in the requisite polish of a 
sophisticated civilization or even in 
the necessary “broadness of mind” 
demanded by the democratic concept. 
But in the Catholic country, the anti- 
clerical can score only by the un- 
varnished brutality of his expletive. 

In this regard, a curious fact may 
be noted in the literary milieu where 
artist and intellectual seem to have 
abandoned the direct attack so popu- 
lar with the lower-class political 
henchmen. The naive faith of the 


paisano, the staunch patience of the 
poor and the aged, have come to be 
treated with the curious objectivity 
of the impartial inquirer. Clergy- 
men, both good and bad, appear in 
the novels of Carlo Levi, Riccardo 
Bacchelli, Elio Vittorini and a host 
of others, but for the most part they 
are studied in the cold light of clini- 
cal detachment. The approach to 
clergymen, peasants, ordinary people, 
the rich and the poor seems to have 
developed into an effort to extract 
from them the intrinsic human values 
that they have, regardless of their 
extrinsic position or belief. 

Just how much of this unbiased 
emphasis on natural values may be 
due to the influence of Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, Faulkner and Hemingway, 
remains yet to be studied. But that 
these four have done much to sway 
the Italian way of thinking in literary 
matters cannot be questioned. They 
are read universally from the Alps 
to the Mediterranean, in every type 
of edition and translation, and their 
sympathy for man, the human thing 
of nature, comes very much to be ad- 
mired in the new democratic surge 
that is affecting Italy now more than 
ever. 

Over against this natural approach, 
there stand in contrast such figures 
as Papini, the acknowledged dean of 
Italian letters, whose life of Michel- 
angelo last year outsold the best of 
the bestsellers; Nicola Lisi, whose 
country pastor breathes a peaceful 
optimism quite different from the 
militant humor of Guareschi’s Don 
Camillo; Piero Bargellini, whose 
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scholarship and critical apperception 
make him pre-eminent among the art- 
critics of the Peninsula; Nino Salva- 
neschi, the blind writer whose pene- 
trating spiritual tracts and novels 
of tenderness have a great popular 
appeal. These men together with 
a somewhat younger group, Carlo 
Cuccioli and Eugenio Vacquer among 
them, face fearlessly the fact that 
God: has spoken to man and that 
human values, unless seen in the light 
of a divine relationship, are either 
very much limited in their concept 
of total value, or what is worse, be- 
come dehumanized entirely. 

Thus, in a very broad sense there 
may be said to be two camps in the 
Italian literary field. However, they 
are not at war one with the other. 
While honest enough to 
recognize the purely aesthetic merits 
of the other, yet they will never get 
together because the one refuses to 
recognize the supernatural as such, 
and the other refuses to exclude the 


each is 


supernatural in favor of the exclu- 
sively natural approach to man. 

The excellent Italian translation 
of Thomas Merton's Seven Storey 
Mountain serves as a good illustra- 
tion of these attitudes. On the one 
hand it was acclaimed as a profound 
spiritual odyssey under the guidance 
of grace. On the other, it was con- 
sidered as a new type of escapism 
the admittedly grievous trials 
In both instances it was 


from 
of our time. 


a “great human document” but with 
this difference, that the former saw 
God saving the human soul from 


latter saw the 


while the 


disaster 
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human soul as saving itself by run- 
ning away from the conflict. 

Together with the anticlericalism 
that can only flourish in a Catholic 
country, the Communists promise 
Utopia to the poor. Before the April 
elections of ‘48, beggars in Rome 
were pleading, “Only a few days 
more, then I will have everything.” 
That attitude has not completely dis- 
appeared. Nor does it exist only 
among the beggars. The middle-class 
Communist ~~ho makes a good living, 
has an apartment comfortably fur- 
nished for his wife and two children, 
will still look at the American sedan 
turning the corner of Fiesole’s square 
and say, “Some day that will be 
mine.” 

The papal excommunication of 
cold-blooded Communists had a two- 
fold effect: it tightened the bond be- 
tween buoni cristiani, the faithful, 
and heightened the violence of the 
Communist blasphemies against the 
Church, the Vatican and the Pope. 
But perhaps even more effective on 
a broader scale has been the nation- 
wide effort on the part of Catholic 
Action in the field of social justice. 

The A.C.L.I. (Association of 
Catholic Italian Workers), while in- 
dependent of political parties and 
even of the Catholic Action core, 
works on a community, province, 
national basis to educate the workers 
to play an active part in the life of 
the workers’ unions. The upper 
echelon of this group, known as the 
Patronati ACLI, acts as the traffic 
tower, guiding workers through the 
difficulties of applying for old-age 
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pensions, sick leave, unemployment 
compensation and clinical aid for ex- 
pectant mothers. This kind of help 
has been a telling factor in the build- 
up of the Catholic and free labor or- 
ganizations. Its success has not been 
sensational but its very existence is a 
constant thorn in the side of Red 
laborites. 

There are many phases of chari- 
table, cultural, educative, and recrea- 
tive assistance given for the working 
man and his family on a national 
scale. But of all the works under 
Catholic direction Catholic Action 
reaches farthest and most effectively. 
Its committees embrace men, women, 
boys, girls, and university students 
and teachers. It reaches into every 


town and village, every slum, every 
factery. Its workers are lawyers, fac- 
tory workers, nuns, priests and union 
leaders. It has a boy-scout movement, 
girl scouts, a press for propaganda. 
It was the Catholic Action Commit- 
tee together with American aid that 
cut short the enveloping spread of 
the Iron Curtain by turning the fate- 
ful elections of 1948. 

Speaking of those elections, it can- 
not be said that the government of 
Premier De Gasperi has distinguished 
itself by any brilliant statesmanship 
in the scintillating sense of the word. 
But with the passage of these two 
years, it has proved itself durable 
against the incessant attack and open 
disloyalty of its sworn enemies and 
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strong in dealing with their attempts 
at fomenting internal disorders. The 
lira has maintained its equilibrium 
throughout many a tight economical 
moment. And while the Communists 
may seem to have been given too 
much rope to play with, it is becom- 
ing gradually more apparent that the 
government was stealthily fixing it 
into nooses that are now beginning 
to exert a little pressure on red necks. 

While land reforms are under way, 
it may take ten or more years to get 
them operating effectively. One of 
the most ironical features of govern- 
ment land program lies in the fact 
that its most vociferous enemies are 
the Communists themselves who for 
years have been crying for just such 
reforms. What they cannot bear in 
the government plan is the fact that, 
according to it, the peasant will be- 
come the owner of his own land after 
a certain number of years. Lest they 
lose so telling a point for political 
agitation, they insist that the State 
continue to exercise ownership con- 
trol. They understand very well that 
for the peasant, once a landowner no 
longer a Communist, is all too true. 

Together with the work of Catholic 
the Government, cer- 


Action and 


tain individual priests have dis 


tinguished themselves in the struggle 


against the Communist menace. 


Notable among these is Father Felix 
Morlion, a 


whose onslaughts with 


tireless Dominican de 


bater Com 


munist bigwigs have caused them to 


lessen notably their public appear 


ances on the platform with him. Of 
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course, Father Lombardi’s Crusade 
of Love, La crociata della bonta, has 
had repercussions all through Europe. 

Much remains to be done. Too 
many men are missing from the 
churches, sometimes even those who 
want no part of the anticlericals. 
Isolated instances will arise where a 
non-church-going professional man, a 
doctor or a lawyer, will be highly in- 
sulted if he is told that he is not a 
good Catholic when he does not ful- 
fill his religious obligations. Yet, the 
result of such an attitude has been 
manifested in an increased spirituality 
on the part of those who are faithful 
to their duties. The spiritual level of 
some- 
One 
finds university and professional men 
practicing a_ lay that 
amounts to nothing more or less than 


these mature Catholics rises 


times to astonishing heights. 
asceticism 


the pursuit of perfection in their own 
state of life. 

One cannot close without a word 
about what is perhaps the most char- 
acteristic Catholic quality of Italy 
yesterday and today, that is, the na- 
tional love for Mary, the Mother of 
God. This love expresses itself in a 
confidence so humble, so blind, so 
naive as to reach the extremes of the 
foolhardy. But it is real. The peril 
of Communism and the internal prob- 
lems of the Church and of the 
Christian- Democratic government are 
by no means past or solved, but when 
men have failed, the Italian Catholic 
feels—say rather, he knows—that /a 
Vadonna will save. 

Victor R. YANITELLI. 
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Atsert Einstein. Philosopher-Scientist. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Evanston, Lll.: The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xvi, 781. $8.50. 

Avpert Einstein. His Work and Its Influence on Our World. By 
Leopold I nfeld. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950, 
Pp. vi, 132. $2.00. 

In a manner that is perhaps true of no other living scientist Albert Ein- 
stein is a symbol of modern physical science. It was he who forty-five years 
ago, at the age of twenty-six, discovered the now famous and ominous equa- 
tion: E = me*. The occasion for this seventh volume of: the ‘‘Library of 
Living Philosophers’’ was his seventieth birthday, March 14, 1949, although 
there was some delay in the volume’s publication. It contains his auto- 
biography in German with an English translation facing it, twenty-five essays 
by an imposing array of distinguished scientists and several philosophers of 
today, Einstein’s reply to some of the discussions and criticisms of his ideas 
contained in the essays, and an exhaustive bibliography of his writings. 
Among the scientists included are Sommerfeld, Louis de Broglie, Pauli, Born, 
Niels Bohr, Bridgman, E. A. Milne, Lemaitre, Menger, von Laue, Godel, 
and Bachelard. Among the philosophers there are Reichenbach, Philipp G. 
Frank, Lenzen, Aloys Wenzl of the University of Munich, Northrop and 
Ushenko. Even a Soviet scientist was invited to contribute but his contribu- 
tion failed to reach the editor. 

From a reading of this volume one gets a good idea of the wide ramifications 
which the work of Einstein has had in scientific thought, from astronomy and 
scientific cosmology to electronics and quantum theory. Einstein still expresses 
dissatisfaction with the present state of scientific theory with its apparently 
irreducible division between large and small-scale phenomena, considering 
the statistical character of quantum mechanics as merely provisional. In 
this, as Niels Bohr points out (p. 218), Einstein seems to be in exactly the 
same position toward quantum theory as the opponents of his own theories 
were toward relativity when he first proposed it. 

One of the important results of Einstein's work lies in the more exact 
evaluation of the nature of our scientific knowledge of the physical world. 
The physical sciences employ operational definitions of their objects, that is, 
definitions made with the aid of material measuring instruments, The critical 
evaluation of scientific ideas initiated by Mach, Poincaré and Duhem was 


carried an important step forward when Einstein showed that definitions of 
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length, time, mass, etc., depend on a partly arbitrary choice of the fundamen- 
tal units, which the scientist tries as far as possible to replace with other 
definitions that will be less arbitrary and will involve fewer uncontrollable 
assumptions, such as the Newtonian absolute space, time, and motion, and 
other similar suppositions. In one sense Einstein's re-examination of current 
scientific notions of time resulted in the regaining of an insight that had 
long been lost, namely, the Aristotelian idea that time is the measure of 
motion or change assumed to be uniform. For Aristotle this motion was 
the supposed diurnal rotation of the sphere of the fixed stars, later replaced 
by the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis. Einstein, instead, assumed 
the velocity of light-propagation to be constant for all observers. More 
recently the National Bureau of Standards has developed an atomic ammonia 
clock and atomic standards of length and mass. All of this leaves the philo- 
sophical problems regarding the nature of extension and duration after Ein- 
stein exactly what they were before him. Not so the critical evaluation of 
the nature of scientific knowledge. Here he gave the impulse for a thorough 
revision of ideas which will remain a permanent acquisition for the philosophy 
of science. It is part of his genius to have made that contribution. 

Leopold Infeld, a friend and onetime associate of Einstein, succeeds in 
writing about relativity and quantum theory with simplicity and clarity for 
the average reader, only once introducing an innocent-looking tensor equa- 
tion (p. 62), which will mean nothing to the uninitiated, and twice present- 


ing wave length—-energy graphs requiring some knowledge of physics. In the 
last chapter, however, he adds little that is of value in trying to assess Ein- 
stein's “philosophy” in terms of positivism, whether logical or “empiricist.” 
Such an interpretation has no warrant from Einstein himself, who in the 
volume reviewed above (pp. 667, 673) repudiates positivism and chides some 


cientists for their hypersensitivity against metaphysics. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Ernest Kitzer. 


Desert Catuinc. The Story of Charles de Foucauld. By Anne Fremantle. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1949. Pp. 350. $4.00. 

Among the ten volumes published by Anne Fremantle since 1931 are novels, 
diaries, translations, poetry and three straight biographies, of which Desert 
Calling is the latest. James and Joan, recommended as a Literary Guild 
choice in 1947, is not strictly a novel, but a fictionalized biography. Here, in 
the story of Charles de Foucauld, with straightforward technique, Anne 
Fremantle humanizes an intricate and not easily understood personality. She 
also raises Charles to his rightful place among English-speaking Catholic 
readers who, unlike the French with their many studies and treatises about 
Charles, including René Bazin’s great biography (to which .Mrs. Fremantle 
gives due credit) until now have had no comprehensive work in their own 


language. 
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Mrs, Fremantle begins her life of Charles at a time when he was the 
naughtiest subject for beatification that has ever eased the task of the Devil's 
Advocate. The bad boy of his regiment, both militarily and morally, he 
relinquished his commission after serving only six months in Africa because 
he was forbidden to present the current object of his many affaires d'amour 
as the Viscomptess de Foucauld without benefit of wedlock. 

But once returned to France, where he promptly lost interest in his lady, 
he found that his heart had been caught by the echo of the great silences of 
the African desert. Although he was to be reinstated in his regiment, and was 
to serve another short time in the army, it was the opportunity to explore and 
chart the dangerous section around Morocco that caused him to give up for- 
ever the life of a soldier. 

If it would seem at first that the author puts too much stress on Charles’s 
exploratory achievements, it is only as one reads further that one sees the effect 
of frequent change of location on his spiritual growth. It was the thrust of 
a strong will whieh bolstered Charles's decision to lead the arduous life of a 
traveler across the Sahara. Much later he was to admit to God, “You had 
obliged me to be chaste and Chastity became sweet to me and a necessity for 
my heart.” The author says, after quoting Nietzsche (“Everyone brings to 
the desert what he finds there, even the human beast”): “what Charles 
brought to, and found, in the Sahara was himself. When he finally arrived in 
Gabés, . . . there remained for him only one other discovery, before that 
dialogue could begin to which there was to be no interruption.” 

This life of Charles de Foucauld is written in infinite detail by an author 
who traversed much of the territory and interviewed many of the persons 
associated with Charles in order to produce an accurate account. At one time 
a narrative of an explorer for France, at another the history of the actual 
military engagements which assured the conquest of North Africa, and a 
commentary on the political aims which motivated the acquisition of the 
North African colony instead of its abandonment, this biography of Charles 
is catalyzed by the skill of the author into a great spiritual odyssey. 

New York, N. Y. ApeLaAipe GARVIN UNGERLAND. 


I'ne Peasopy Sisters oF SALEM. By Louise Hall Tharp. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Company, 1950. Pp. 372. $4.00. 

Boston in the 1840's was in an intellectual ferment, and at the very center 
of all this activity was the Peabody Book Shop, presided over by that embodi- 
ment of transcendental enthusiasm, Elizabeth Peabody. 

One meets the Peabody sisters at every turn in the literature of the period, 
but here for the first time their story is told with scholarly precision and rare 
insight and sympathy. Poor, genteel, intellectually gifted, they were 
intimately associated with the most important figures of their day. Mary 
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Peabody, teacher and writer, married Horace Mann and went West with 
him to found Antioch College. Sophia, the artist, lured Hawthorne from his 
Castle Dismal and escaped with him from semi-invalidism to Concord and 
happiness. The treatment of Hawthorne is one of the best things in the book. 

It is Elizabeth, in many ways the least attractive of the three sisters, who 
somehow emerges the heroine. Often betrayed by her own enthusiasm and all 
too prone to interfere in the lives of other people, she was, nevertheless, 
throughout her lang life genuinely devoted to the betterment of her fellow 
men, incredibly generous in her dealings with others, and tireless in her 
pursuit of learning. Her association with Alcott reveals not only her own 
generosity and impetuosity, but also certain aspects of his character oddly at 
variance with his philosophy. As the founder of the kindergarten system in 
this country, she has a secure place in American education. Perhaps the words 
of her grandnephew Horace Mann as she lay dead best express our final 
feeling toward her. As he looked at her in her coffin, he exclaimed, “Why, 
my Aunt Lizzie was beautiful!” 

Mrs. Tharp drawing largely on manuscript letters and journals and on 
her own deep insight into human character has written a biography that is a 
contribution to this period of American literature. 

Rochester, N. Y. CATHERINE A, SHEEHAN. 


EpMUND PENpDLETON Gaines. Frontier General. By James W. Silver. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xxl, 291. 


$4.50. 


This is a well-documented piece of careful research on the territorial ex- 


pansion of the United States, bringing into clear focus an important person- 
ality whose achievements bave not hitherto received the emphasis which they 


merit. ‘That, in itself, is reason enough to consider Professor Silver's book a 
real contribution to historical scholarship, for few men have been more a part 
of the American frontier than General Gaines. 

He was closely identified with almost every phase of the westward move- 
ment. Considered by some of his contemporaries as a visionary, he was 
actually a calculating realist possessed by an absorbing anxiety for the estab- 
lishment of national security; for by 1831 it was generally recognized, espe- 
cially by himself, that the American frontier had definitely crossed the Mis- 
sissippi. Obedient to that conviction, he formulated a philosophy as well as 
a design for national defense, insisting on the construction of army camps 
and forts which were to be pushed ever forward as the westward migration 
advanced. Then, recognizing the power and advantage of locomotion by 
steam, he called for a system of railroads yet to be built and, finally, he 
strongly advocated the sealing off of the nation’s seaports in time of war by 
the use of floating batteries. His constant struggle for the construction of 
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roads, bridges and canals, together with the improvement of the navigability 
of western rivers, called for the supreme effort of a practical man with 
vision who would do things on the spot in contrast with the voluble argumen- 
tation on the disputed question of Internal Improvements by the politicians 
in Washington, or even by such statesmen as John Quincy Adams and Henry 
Clay. 

Especially close to his heart lay the solution of the Indian problem. Here, 
General Gaines reveals himself as true humanitarian. But with such views 
it is not surprising that Gaines came in conflict with Andrew Jackson and, 
in no slight degree, with the War Department, whence came reprimands, 
investigations and even court-martial. There can be little dispute with Pro- 
fessor Silver when he says that “by 1836 the frontier had moved on past the 
vision of the President while Gaines had been carried along with the expand- 
ing West.” 

To a large extent, then, the value of the author's contribution to American 
historiography lies in the masterful evaluation of the part played by the 
United States Army while that momentous push toward the Pacific was in 
progress. It is a comprehensive and well-balanced book for the reader who 
thinks. 

Fordham University. JouHNn ScHULER. 


St. Icnatius oF Loyora. By Pére Paul Dudon, S.J. Translated into 
English by William J. Young, $.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 484. $5.00. 

Inico pe Loyora. By Pedro Leturia, $.J. Translated from the Spanish by 
Aloysius J. Owen, S.J. Syracuse, N. Y.: Le Moyne College Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 209. $4.50. 

Pére Dudon’s scholarly biography is a complete work, assembling a vast 
amount of information on every point of the career of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
In it are to be found many incidents and personalities which seldom appear 
or are only briefly alluded to in the usual biographies. The wealth of fact 
is astonishing, since the book is of ordinary size—the translation is just short 
of five hundred pages. The narrative is easily readable; its interest is obtained 
not only by so many facts, but by a wise use of conjecture to visualize events 
or to explain motivation. However, the conjectures are always employed 
cautiously and are bolstered up by careful scholarship and accurate references 
to contemporary authorities in numerous footnotes. Pére Dudon's lifelong 
study of his subject, as well as his deserved reputation for scholarliness, 
strengthens his suppositions. If no new discovery is added to the picture of 
St. Ignatius, at least a deeper understanding of certain features of the Saint's 
character is obtained. 

This is especially true in the study of St. Ignatius as a governor and director 
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of his subjects, made in the chapters,*““The Constitutions” and ‘““The Govern- 
ment of the Founder.” Ignatius relied very much on prayer; but he also 
valued experience and he made a study of other religious orders. His origin- 
ality consisted in giving to the apostolic order which he founded a new and 
an individual structure. This discussion contains a brief and excellent analysis 
of the Constitutions of the Jesuit Order, clear, simple and readable to anyone 
who may peruse the book. The best chapter in this book deals with St. 
Ignatius’ personal holiness and his gifts of prayer and contemplation. In a 
long and searching study, a truly great mystic is revealed in a saint who is 
usually honored for his practical achievements. The work also contains a 
careful study of the structure and the spirit of the Book of the Spiritual 
Exercises, as well as an objective consideration of its sources and the criticisms 
which have been raised against it. 

There are a few mistakes, but of minor importance. “Diego de Vora- 
gine,” the author of the Flos Sanctorum, should be Jacopo da Varazze (de 
Voragine), for he was Italian and not Spanish. Cardinal Ximénes had been 
a friar and not a monk. It is too much of a modernization to speak of ‘“Con- 
sulates of Spain and Castile” in the sixteenth century; nor is the division of 
Spain and Castile correct. To say that the people of Germany abandoned 
themselves to the follies of Anabaptism is too sweeping a statement, since 
only relatively few became followers of that sect. The translator occasionally 
uses the French spelling of proper names when it would be better to have 
written the word in its original language or in English. One misplaced 
comma makes Juan de Ribera, who was Archbishop of Valencia, Prince 
Bishop of Cologne. Such blemishes do not detract from the fine work of 
Father Young. He deserves the thanks of all interested in St. Ignatius and 
the early history of the Jesuits for his translation of Pére Dudon’s masterpiece, 
Saint Ignace de Loyola; he has made available to the English-speaking world 
a work which for completeness, scholarship and interest is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, the best biography of St, Ignatius in our language. 

liigo de Loyola is an historical-psychological study of the early life and 
the conversion of St. Ignatius Loyola. It places the courtier, Inigo de Loyola, 
in the setting of his country and century; and, without omitting the lights 
or the shadows, it traces his self-transformation, aided by God’s grace, from 
a worldly knight to a penitent convert. 

Father Leturia describes each step and each detail of this transformation 
of the courtier into a holy penitent with a profound and vast erudition, as 
is only to be expected from so great a scholar. The narrative holds absorbing 
interest for the reader. The book closes with a remarkable comparison of 
the contemporary experiences of Luther on the Wartburg and Ignatius in the 
castle of Loyola. One criticism may be ventured: the title does not sufficiently 
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convey to the ordinary reader the content of the book—it is not a life of 
St. Ignatius, but a study of his conversion only. Father Owen is to be 
thanked for his translation of this valuable work. 

Boston College. Martin P. Harney. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE OF Hiro. Essays Dealing with His Life and Times and 
Some Features of His Work. By the Very Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 408, with 4 
maps. $4.00. 

This reprinting of Father Hugh Pope’s work, originally published in Lon- 
don, 1937, is a splendid idea. British stocks of the book were destroyed by 
bombing during the last war and it has long been impossible to buy copies. 
Actually the Essays go back to the year 1930, when Father Pope gave a series 
of informal lectures in the Cathedral Hall, Westminster, in commemoration 
of the centenary of St. Augustine’s death. The lectures were published in 
part in Catholic magazines and were further revised for publication as a book. 

The first two essays (“Roman Africa in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,” 
and “Christian Life in Africa”) deal with the geographical, political, social 
and religious milieu of Augustine’s work. Information is drawn from the 
works of the Bishop of Hippo, contemporary documents and recent archaeo- 
logical and historical research. It is really impossible to understand Augus- 
tine’s career without knowing this background. 

In the next three essays (III to V) Father Pope describes the life of 
Augustine, his amazing activity as a preacher and as a letter-writer. Unlike 
many writers on the Saint, the scholarly Dominican had read very thoroughly 
the long Enarrationes in Psalmos, and also the many occasional sermons which 
have been discovered and printed since the editing of the works by the 
Benedictines of St.-Maur. Both sermons and letters are quoted frequently 
to illustrate the active work of Augustine as a Bishop. 

Essay VI is a study of Augustine’s lifelong interest in the world of nature. 
From the period of the Jansenists, the impression has been widespread that 
Augustinism is an exclusively supernatural type of thought. Father Pope 
gives many instances of the Saint’s observations of the structure and habits of 
beasts, birds, insects, reptiles and fish. It is true that much that is fanciful is 
mixed with the empirical but Augustine was far from being contemptuous of 
the wonders of nature. What distinguishes his nature study, however, is his 
constant awareness of the creative hand of God behind the phenomena of the 
visible world. 

Another common misunderstanding of St. Augustine’s views is corrected 
in essays VII and VIII. Here we have the story of the Donatist Schism and 
the Saint’s efforts to bring about a peaceful solution to this split in the Church 
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in Africa. The background and meaning of the phrase, compelle intrare, are 
well presented by Father Pope. 

At the end of the book, there is a chapter containing details on the writings 
of St. Augustine, their chronology, editions and English translations. Some 
of the material in this section is already out of date and there have been many 
editions and translations in the past fifteen years which are not covered, of 
course, because there has been no attempt at revision for this new printing. 

The present reviewer felt it necessary, some years ago, to disagree with 
Father Pope on certain details in the chronology and biography of St. 
Augustine. The learned Dominican discussed these things in a lengthy review 
which appeared in Blackfriars, in 1946. Father Pope wrote a very mag- 
nanimous letter to me in October of that year, shortly before his death. It is 
a fortunate circumstance which now enables me to point out the undoubted 
merits of Father Pope’s work on St. Augustine. Any criticism which | have 
made has to do with very minor points (such as the dating of the reading of 
the Hortensius in Augustine's twenty-first, instead of his nineteenth year, see 
p. 90) or with things that are largely matters of opinion (such as the extent 
of Augustine's knowledge of Greek). As Father Pope said in the review 
mentioned above, “these are, of course, but trifles.... readers of Dr. Bourke’s 
study might well be excused if they felt that my St. Augustine of Hippo, now 
unhappily ‘blitzed’ and unobtainable, was an unreliable piece of work.” For 
the sake of such readers, it may be well to say plainly that Father Pope's book 
is full of reliable information on St. Augustine and its chatty English style 
is a delight to the reader. 

St. Louis University. VerRNOoN J. Bourke. 
Tue Lire anp Lecenp oF St. Patrick. Problems of Modern Scholarship. 

By Ludwig Bieler, Ph.D. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, Lrtd., 1949. 

Pp. 146. 12/6. 

This scholarly work gives a clear indication of the many difficulties which 
beset the biographer of St. Patrick when he relies on written sources. The 
testimony of St. Patrick about himself, found in seven documents, is analyzed, 
compared and evaluated; urbane disagreements and glad agreements with 
modern authorities on the Saint are recorded; frequently the author gives his 
solution, yet wisely refrains from settling with finality such disputed questions 
as the birthplace and the time of death of the Saint; along with other prob- 
lems the discussion of the “two”’ Patricks is presented with interesting clarity 
and a tentative solution is offered with temerity. One will recall the con- 
troversy about the “two” Patricks that ran in Studies a few years ago. 


Naturally a long chapter is given over to the analysis of the original 
Much erudition is demanded to clarify sec- 


tions of this document; the patent familiarity of the author with the historical 


“Confession of Saint Patrick.” 
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background of the period, the practices of the Irish Church at the time, the 
medieval lives of the Saint help him to elucidate many cloudy paragraphs. 
Humbly enough he admits that after all is said and written “the gain in terms 
of positive knowledge is disappointingly small. New facts are unlikely to 
emerge from documents that have for centuries been scrutinized.” 

The literary history of the Patrick legend and the value of Irish hagiogra- 
phy should be read by everyone interested in the more subtle Patrician ques- 
tions and in the human side of the Saint. By utilizing the ancient biographers 
—Secundinus, Muirchi, Tirecha and Jocelin—a picture emerges as real as 
can be found after the lapse of 1500 years. A fearless man, a lover of Christ, 
a tireless missionary, a bishop who suffered mental and physical pain is the 
portrait drawn from the documents alone. 

Such a small book gives no indication of the vast field of research covered 
in the investigation. A splendid bibliography on the Patrician question is 
contained in the notes alone. The book should be in the hands of all who 
are seriously interested in the scholarly approach to St. Patrick’s life and 
labors. Dr. Bieler, lecturer in Classics and Palaeography in University Col- 
lege, Dublin, has dispelled some of the darkness which surrounds the subject. 

Boston College. Joun E. Murpny. 


RELIGION 


Tue Faruers or THE Cuurcn. Vol. VII. Niceta of Remesiana, Sulpicius 
Severus, Vincent of Lerins, Prosper of Aquitaine. Translated by Gerald 
G. Walsh, S.J., Bernard M. Peebles, Rudolph E. Morris, J. Reginald 
O'Donnell, C.S.B. New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
443. $5.00. 

This volume makes available to English-speaking students the writings of 
four ecclesiastical authors of the fourth and fifth centuries. This was the 
era of Augustine, a period of bold innovation and progressive speculation, 
and the works here translated, those of Niceta of Remesiana (c.335-c.415), 
Sulpicius Severus (c.360-c.420), Vincent of Lerins (d.c.450), and Prosper of 
Aquitaine (c.390-c.455), provide some insight into the theological outlook 
and problems of the times. 

The excellent translation here, by Father Gerald Walsh, S.J., of the works 
of Niceta of Remesiana, represents the latest step in the gradual “restoration 
to name and fame” of an author until recently quite unknown. His works 
are found in Migne, for instance, ascribed to Nicetas of Aquileia and Nicetius 
of Trier. [n translating, Father Walsh has made use of the text of Burn, 
and some emendations of Turner. The works of Niceta are six. “The 
Names and Titles of Our Saviour” is a devout meditation on precisely this 
topic. “The Vigils of the Saints,” and “Liturgical Singing, 
mons, in which the bishop speaks his mind in favor of controverted religious 
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practices of the day, are of value for the glimpse which they provide of the 
development of Catholic religious exercises. The wide theological speculation 
of the times occasioned multiple heresies; hence in the other, and most 
significant, pieces (“Instruction on Faith,” ‘““The Power of the Holy Spirit,” 
“An Explanation of the Creed”), we have the exhortations of a zealous 
bishop to his people to remain faithful to the “Catholic sense, the feeling of 
the faithful, the minds of the saints,” and his own explanation of this “sense” 
and “mind” in regard of the principal dogmas of faith. 

The Commonitories of Vincent of Lerins represent the author's private 
working-out—for the benefit of his own understanding and memory—of the 
problems arising from the surge of heretical innovation that had accompanied 
the development of Catholic dogma during the preceding four centuries. 
Hence there is in the Commonitories a community of subject matter with the 
dogmatic contributions of Niceta. There is in addition a common outlook, 
since both dispatch the heretics simply by an indication of their deviation from 
the ultimate and irreducible norm of religious truth, Catholic tradition. 
Where Vincent makes his advance is in his explicit presentation of a criterion 
for the identification of the genuine tradition: “Every care should be taken 
to hold fast to what has been believed everywhere, always, and by all.” Yet 
he recognizes the need for true progress in the development of dogma, and 
his principle has since been adopted by the Vatican Council, the encyclical 
Pascendi, and by Cardinal Newman: the development of tradition must be 
an organic growth, not a change. The translator, Rudolph Morris, has 
worked from the text of Rauschen and incorporated some of that editor's 
notes. 

In the book of Prosper of Aquitaine, On Grace and Free Will (Liber 
contra collatorem), there is controversy too, but not on the heretical plane. 
The work represents rather a theological dispute concerning a problem then 
debatable within the bounds of Catholic dogma. Against the semi-Pelagianism 
of the abbot Cassian, Prosper defends the position of Augustine, later defined 
by the Council of Orange. The work is in the main a negative one, now 
refuting Cassian by appeals to authority, now reducing him to self-contradic- 


tion. Father J. Reginald O'Donnell, C.S.B., has translated, following the 


Latin of Migne. 

Quite different in nature and form from these theological controversies are 
the Martiniana of Sulpicius Severus (“Life of St. Martin,” three “Letters,” 
and three ““Dialogues’’), which constitute the remaining work in the volume. 
Biographical in character, their primary intent is to edify by the narration 
and discussion of the wondrous virtues and miracles of the powerful and 
ascetic bishop of Tours. The uninterrupted succession of wonders does tax 
one’s credence and the fact is that the historicity of the works has been the 


subject of much dispute; Bernard Peebles, the translator, accepts the conclu- 
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sions of Father Delehaye in favor of a substantial reliability. Professor 
Peebles has employed the text of Halm, with regard for improvements sug- 
gested by various scholars, especially those of Hylten, and has adopted some 
notes from DaPrato’s edition. ‘This alone, of the works in the present 
volume, has previously appeared in English dress, in a translation by Roberts 
in Post-Nicene Fathers, 

Each author is adequately introduced by the translator, and in each case 
a select bibliography has been added. The translations are noteworthy for 
their readability, except perhaps On Grace and Free Will, and here the 
difficulty has arisen from Prosper’s own turgid Latinity. A general index of 
names, places, literary works, and more important topics completes the volume. 

Woodstock College. Epwarp A, Ryan. 


Tue Fatuers or tHe Cuurcn. Volume VIII. Saint Augustine: The City 
of God. Books {-VII. Translated by Demetrius B. Zema, S.J., and Gerald 
G. Walsh, S.J. With an introduction by Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1950. Pp. xeviii, 401. $5.00. 

This volume, which contains slightly less than a third of the The City of 
God, will be eagerly received not only because of the high quality of the new 
English translation, but also because of the long and illuminating introductory 
essay by Professor Etienne Gilson, whose admirable book, Introduction a 
l'étude de saint Augustin, still awaits a rendering for the benefit of English 
readers. Father Walsh and the late Father Zema cannot be commended too 
much for the way in which they have resolved the puzzling problem of 
reproducing in English with clarity and sensitiveness the curious texture of 
St. Augustine’s Latin prose. The English version preserves well the variety 


of St. Augustine’s style, as it ranges from the eloquently simple to the 
highly complex. The whole is often made more difficult to translate owing 
to the several rhetorical devices so frequently employed by the author. For 
the sake of understandability, the translators have regularly broken up into 
shorter units the more involved Augustinian sentences. The greater clarity 
achieved thereby more than offsets the possible liability of not having presented 


accurately the sometimes tortuous structure of the original. Explanatory foot- 
notes are few and on the whole they should suffice for the general reader. 

Gilson in his foreword takes his cue from the concern of men today in the 
problem of “one world” and hence undertakes to develop the thesis that, “in 
[ Augustine’s] notion of a universal religious society is to be sought that 
ideal of a world society which is haunting the minds of so many today.” But, 
he adds, men make their most serious mistake “in imagining that a universal 
and purely natural society of men is possible without a universal religious 
society, which would unite men in the acceptance of the same supernatural 
truth and in the love of the same supernatural good” (p. xi). 
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The introduction is divided into three sections, the first of which is devoted 
to the problem of a universal society. After a brief review of the constituent 
elements of the ancient city, Gilson quite properly analyzes the position of 
Stoicism. With characteristic freshness of insight, he makes this arresting 
remark, “When we speak today of ‘one world’, we are retarding the course 
of the history of philosophy. We understand by that expression that the earth 
is one, whereas the Stoics already thought the universe to be one” (xv). 
Gilson, mainly on the basis of several passages from Marcus Aurelius, con- 
tends that the Stoics’ “cosmopolitanism” was not conceived in the context 
of society, but rather that the Stoic individual is looking at himself in relation 
to the universal order of things. He concludes, ‘“The Stoics do not seem to 
have conceived the ideal of a universal society co-extensive with our planet 
and capable of uniting the whole humanity” (xvi). Although perhaps this 
notion does not seriously affect his argument as it bears upon the interpre- 
tation of The City of God, still the statement appears actually to be contra- 
dicted by Marcus Aurelius in the Meditations (1V. 4) where he calls the 
kosmos a polis, and says that the entire race of men have a share in this 
common polity (soinou politeumatos). In other words, it can scarcely be 
denied that the Stoic doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man had more 
specific political and societal implications than Gilson would have us believe. 
In the remainder of the first section of the introduction the Hebraic and 
early Christian material relevant to the problem is reviewed. 

In the second section, Gilson turns more specifically to The City of God 
itself. With his usual skill he introduces the reader to St. Augustine’s analysis 
of the two cities, the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena. It is perhaps a little 
startling to find Gilson disagreeing with those who find a philosophy of history 
in The City of God (p. xlvi). Apparently he would rather see in it a 
theology of history and in St. Augustine the first theologian of history who has 
been “the father of all the philosophies of history” (p. lxxvii). The interesting 
point here is that Gilson is drawing a distinction between philosophy and 
theology (the familiar one which makes philosophy an enterprise coextensive 
with the operability of reason)—a distinction which in an absolute sense may 
not exist and one which in fact the “all-togetherness” of the Augustinian 
approach without exception denies. The third section of the introduction 
sketches the various types of influence which The City of God has exerted, 
and concludes with the assertion that the “ever timely message” of the great 
work is this: “One world is impossible without One God and One Church” 
(p. xevill). 

Regrettably the book was not given a more careful proofreading, since a 
number of errors mar an otherwise attractive volume. It is to be hoped that 
the translation will soon be completed, for certainly it will be difficult to 
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provide a more competent haridling of The City of God for the mid-twentieth- 
century reader. 


Princeton U niversity. Wurrney J. Oars. 


Tue Great German Mystics. Eckhart, Tauler and Suso. By James M. 
Clark. (Modern Language Studies V.) Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. vii, 121. $2.75. 

The very slenderness of this volume, which contains -five critical historio- 
graphical essays by James M. Clark upon the German mystics of the four- 
teenth century who wrote in the vernacular, is apt to be a little misleading 
as regards the scholarly research which has gone into their writing. A leave 
of absence and a grant from the University of Glasgow, where the author 
is Lecturer in German, in addition to a contribution from the Carnegie Trust 
for the Universities of Scotland, enabled him to carry out a great deal of 
original research, which is evident not only in the essays but in the concise 
select bibliography which he has included, together with a useful index. 
Even the title is somewhat deceptive, for these essays are essentially surveys 
and assessments of the critical scholarship (biographical, historiographical, 
philological and literary) concerning the life, thought and works of the 
Dominicans Eckhart, Tauler and Suso, of the controversial Rulman Merswin 
and the Gottesfreund, and of the Franciscans Berthold von Regensburg and 
David von Augsburg, Marquart von Lindau and the anonymous writer of a 
sermon in a Bodleian manuscript who called himself ‘a friar.” 

The author rather completely disposes of the contentions and theories 
of those who, in the intellectual tradition stemming from the Reformation 
(for example, R. A. Vaughan and Rufus M. Jones in their work upon 
Merswin), have tried to claim the German mystics as their own and, also, 
of the German historians and philosophers of the schools of Romantic ideal- 
ism and nationalism. His conclusions tend to underscore the soundness of 
the studies of Denifle, where he concerned himself with the problem, and the 
essential loyalty of the mystics themselves to the Catholic tradition. One may 
call in question his contention, in accounting for the emergence of the Ger 
man mystics during that particular period of the late Middle Ages, that 
their work grew out of their obligation to preach to nuns in the vernacular, 
with the consequent necessity of translating traditional truths and ideas, 
as well as ideals, not only into the vernacular but into terms and images 
meaningful to the feminine mind and heart. Such a theory colors the essays 
which follow, but does not detract from their real merit (the needs of the 

nuns did constitute a rather sharply defined special case to be met in the 
mission of preaching that had devolved upon both the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans). All in all, the author has done a most valuable piece of work. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. Tattey. 
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Tue Apmowition Controversy. By Donald J. McGinn. New Brunswick: 

Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. 589. $6.50. 

The Admonition Controversy is fundamental to the study of English 
Protestantism. It arose out of the first systematic attack of the nonconformist 
conscience on the government, doctrine and ritual of the Established 
Church. The Establishment was a colorless compromise between Catholicism 
on the one hand and Lutheranism and Calvinism on the other. Intended as 
a via media to bridge the difference between extremes, it was rejected as 
Protestant by the Roman Catholics and denounced as Catholic by the Radical 
Protestants. The latter, in England, were more or less progressively referred 
to as “hot-gospellers,”’ Presbyterians, Puritans, and nonconformists. 

The leitmotif of D. J. McGinn’s book, The Admonition Controversy, is 
the ideological conflict between two eminent Elizabethan divines. ‘Thomas 
Cartwright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was the spokesman for the Puritan party. John Whitgift, Regius 
professor of divinity at Trinity College, Cambridge, was the protagonist of 
the Episcopalian Establishment. Both men were steeped in Calvinism but 
Whitgift had come to emancipate himself from the influence of Geneva. In 
the furious heat of debate between the two were forged the ecclesiastical 
polities of Presbyterianism and Episcopalianism. John Hooker's Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity was inspired by the religious convictions of Whitgift. 
Oliver Cromwell was largely the foster child of Cartwright. 

The controversy began in the year 1572, with the appearance in print of 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled an ddmonition to the Parliament. The 
'4dmonition, which contained doctrines already expressed by Cartwright, was 
the first open manifesto of Puritanism. Coming as it did just after the Queen 
had put an end once for all to the efforts of the “hot-gospellers” to “reform” 
through parliamentary action the Established Church in the direction of 
Calvinist Presbyterianism, the pamphlet was a desperate attempt to enlist 


popular support for the nonconformist cause. John Whitgift published an 


Answere at once. This drew a Replye from Cartwright, and the struggle 
for extermination or survival between Puritanism and Episcopacy had begun. 

Although every aspect of the English Reformation and of the Puritan 
Revolution has often been investigated and well worked over, McGinn’s 
book is a work of real significance in that it is a return to the traditional 
interpretation of Puritanism, an interpretation which had apparently been 
apodictically overthrown by William Haller, Daniel Neal, T. W. Knappen, 
R. B. Perry and a host of other modern historical scholars. In reading the 
works of these writers, one is invariably struck by two observations regarding 
Puritanism which are postulated as axioms: firstly, that Puritanism was a 
return to the simple faith and to the “primitive church” of Apostolic times, 
and secondly, that Puritanism was the germ of religious and political liberty 
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in the West. Whether one mastermind derived or evolved these two dogmas 
and “begat” the whole subsequent crop of brain children does not seem to 
interest Mr. McGinn, who in a matchless comparative analysis allows Whit- 
gift and Cartwright to speak for themselves. The conclusion is inescapable 
to any fair-minded man with the intellectual capacity of a Jacques Bonhomme. 
Whitgift smashes Cartwright’s arguments, demolishes his logic, mercilessly 
exposes his ignorance of the Bible, theology, metaphysics, ecclesiastical history 
and every other genre of mental discipline in question, The disingenuous 
ambiguities, pitiable subterfuges, and patent hypocrisy of the Puritan are 
exposed and dismissed with the laughter of scorn, and the “primitive church” 
is shown up for an illusion, an imposture, a canard. McGinn tactfully points 
out that the very shibboleths associated with Puritanism—purity and reforma- 
tion—have lent “an almost irresistible appeal to idealists” and have charmed 
scholars “into the belief that Puritanism actually was a return to the simple 
faith of the Apostles.” 

Being limited to the Presbyterian Puritanisrn of the Elizabethan Age, Mc- 
Ginn’s book does not profess to be a full answer to the role ascribed by 
modern historical scholarship to Puritanism as the harbinger of political and 
religious liberty. But, here again, Cartwright is made to speak for himself, 
and his words indicate that Puritanism, at least before its break-up into the 
sects and atoms of the seventeenth century, was antithetical to religious liberty 
and neither contemplated nor anticipated political democracy. Cartwright 
and his party had just been nicknamed “Puritans” by their Episcopalian 
opponents. The epithet was meant as a synonym for the intolerance of the 
men who regarded themselves purer than their Protestant fellow men, whom 
they lumped together with Papists and relegated to the massa damnata of 
divine reprobation. At first Cartwright and his friends bitterly resented the 
sobriquet, but soon, like Mussolini, who is reported to have knocked down 
the first man to shout “Duce” at him, they gloried in it. In the debates with 
Whitgift, Cartwright insisted that the Puritans were a proselytizing sect. On 
the premises that God was a Presbyterian and had decreed Presbyterianism 
as the only church polity, he preached the doctrine of enforced conformity or 
death. And so the arch-Puritan, who ranted so furiously against the persecu- 
tion which the Established Church had instituted in the name of conformity, 
would have set up a form of church government that would have been to 
Episcopalianism what totalitarianism is to democracy. So far was sixteenth- 
century Puritanism from being the germ of religious toleration that, on the 
contrary, it was the anticipation of Cromwell's fanatical, psalm-singing “elect” 
who slaughtered their thousands of “barbarous, Popish, Irish wretches” in 
the name of an all-vindictive Jahve making known His will through the 
victories of the ““New Model” army. 

Cartwright similarly disposed in advance of the modern assertion that 
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Puritanism contains per se the germ of political democracy, because, whereas 
the Presbyterian system which Cartwright envisaged would enable the “civil 
magistrate” to execute the laws of religious conformity, the powers of the 
“magistrate” would be defined by the “elected elders” of the Church and, 
if necessary, his deposition decreed by them. Our author, mistakenly, sees in 
this a contribution to limited monarchy. It is, rather, a vigorous plea for 
theocracy, an anticipation, in fact, of Cromwell’s rule of the “saints” and 
an installment on the religious franchise of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. It is true that the extreme left-wing Puritans of the sixteen-forties— 
the “levellers” and the “diggers,” in particular John Lilburn and the other 
men who drew up the 4greement of the People—were precursors of modern 
democracy. But this was by way of reaction against the tyranny of the Presby- 
terians which the rank and file of the army had just broken and against 
the greater tyranny of Cromwell's dictatorship executed by irresponsible 
major-generals. 

McGinn's reappraisal of the significance of the sixteenth-century conflict 
between nonconformity and the Established Church is, on the whole, a well- 
thought-out, well-sustained and thoroughly demonstrated thesis. It is, of 
course, technical, and the recurrence from beginning to end of the quaint, 
unpunctuated prose of the rival pamphleteers arrests the reader’s progress 
and makes the work of the reviewer stubborn and difficult. But then it is 
hard to see how the author could otherwise have treated the subject ade- 
quately. At any rate, it is refreshing to find Cartwright, the first exponent 
of Puritanism, repudiating and mocking the benign, pseudo-scholarly but 
apodictic twentieth-century interpretation of it. It seems to call to mind 
the famous old bon mot, plus ¢a change plus ¢a reste la méme chose. 

St. Louis University. Tuomas L. Coonan. 


THe SHort Koran. Designed for Easy Reading. By George M. Lamsa. 

Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xx, 377. $3.50. 

One does not sense the genuine character of this Short Koran from the 
mere appreciation that, addressed to the thousands of Americans now working 
in Moslem lands, it consists of passages selected from the Koran and arranged 
logically with the design of facilitating an acquaintance with Islam. 

For this it is far more important to understand that (1) the principal 
source of this work is neither the original Arabic of the Koran, nor any of the 
modern translations, but the text and notes (the latter not always acknowl- 
edged) of Sale’s English translation of 1734; (2) the author does not reprint 
Sale simply, but, partly on principles (mostly strange and scarcely adequate) 


and partly quite arbitrarily, metamorphoses Sale’s text into his own; (3) the 


author, an Assvrian, was born in Kurdistan and educated first in mission 
schools in the Near East and later in the United States, where he found 
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English “a baffling tongue”; (+) the author's love of his native Syriac 
language and culture refuses to be confined within the limits exacted by 
scientific scholarship—although a previous book of his was very severely 
criticized for this very reason; (5) the author lacks exactness and confounds 
in an almost unvaried tone of affirmation the quality of legend, probability, 
certainty, taste, irrelevancy, contradiction, error. 

Upon this background one basic observation would be that this Short Koran 
is neither short, nor the Koran. It fails to represent the Koran for Western 
readers by not sufficiently separating doctrine and practice, and, what is much 
more serious, by not noticing, except implicitly, what Sale terms “God's 
absolute decree and predetermination of good and evil.” As to shortness we 
have only to notice that Lamsa’s purpose was substantially achieved—if we 
confine the comparison to texts in English—by Lane (1879), using his own 
translation, with about 25 per cent of the original text; by Lane-Poole 
(1882), nephew of the former, who worked on his distinguished uncle's text, 
with about 13 per cent; by Wollaston (1904), using Palmer's (1880) 
translation, with about 4 per cent. Stanton (1922), selecting in the same way 
and using Rodwell's (1861) translation, was able to show the main features of 
Islam and also the Biblical influence upon it with only about 10 per cent of 
the original text. This Short Koran in 1949 subjects the Western reader 
with sorry repetition to 45 per cent of a text which his kind has regularly 
found “a wearisome, confused jumble.” 

Boston, Mass. Josern A. Devenny. 


La Prupence. Tradition francaise par Thomas Deman, O.P. Tournai: 

Desclée, 1948. Pp. 554. 75 francs belges. 

In the mid-twenties, the French Dominicans began the ambitious project 
of translating into French the entire Summa Theologica. Broken down into 
small volumes, the translation contained a text commentary and a doctrinal 
discussion. As the project nears completion, it is evident that some of the 
early works, written in haste, do not compare favorably with the high 
standards of scholarship ambitioned and in the large attained. These works 
are being rewritten and republished. The tract on Prudence is the first of 
these revised works. Using the French translation of the earlier work, this 
new edition contains a new text commentary and a very complete series of 
doctrinal discussions. Father Deman, the editor-author of the new edition, 
will be remembered both for his excellent articles in the Dictionnaire de la 
Théologie Catholique and for his long debate with Jacques Maritain. The 
commentary on the text and the doctrinal notes are monumental in their 
scope and detail. The historical evolution of the doctrine of the virtue of 
prudence is painstakingly traced with no little erudition. More than this, 
the function of prudence within the system of St. Thomas is evaluated with 
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great accuracy and with great care. Perhaps the most interesting and pro- 
vocative section is the final chapter which analyzes the relationship between 
conscience and prudence. Beginning with the Pre-Socratics, Father Deman 
has followed the development of the theory of conscience and has indicated 
the several points of contact between conscience and prudence. This discussion 
leads to the thesis that the accent on probability in the different moral systems 
has robbed prudence of the role outlined for it in the Summa. The concludii ~ 
plea for a restoration of prudence to its pristine dominant role is worth the 
attention of all those concerned with the problematics of human actions. 

This new edition of La Prudence is worthy of its place with the other 
great works of this series. Certainly, and in an eminent way, it realizes the 
high hopes of the directors of this series. It sums up the wisdom of the past ; 
it focuses that wisdom on the problems of the present; provocatively it sug- 
gests the course for future development. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. James F. Reppinc. 


Tue Orpinary Processes tn Causes OF BEATIFICATION AND CANONIZA- 
TION. By Damen Joseph Blaher, O.F.M., A.B., J.C.L. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 290. 

The text of Father Blaher is a commentary on the procedure followed 
by the Church in establishing the incontrovertible fact that one of her chil- 
dren is enjoying the Beatific Vision. In his foreword, the author declares 


that “emphasis has been placed on the practical rather than on the theoretical, 
although the latter has not been entirely neglected.’ Part I presents a 
historical synopsis of the process of canonization and beatification traced 
from its embryonic stage of spontaneous devotion to its present state of pro- 
cedural maturity. After many centuries of experience, the Church, ever 
meticulous in sifting the wheat of solid evidence from the chaff of subjective 
impression, has evolved a highly perfected system of establishing the fact of 
personal sanctity. 

Various features of this volume will fascinate the historian as well as the 
canonist. The discussion of the spontaneous devotion to the martyrs and 
of the close scrutiny of alleged miracles makes a most interesting study. 
Other historico-canonical landmarks stand out in the canonization of Ulrich, 
Bishop of Augsburg, in the decretal 4udivimus of Alexander III and in the 
decree of Urban VIII which forbade the public cult of anyone not beati- 
fied or canonized. Similar points of interest are the procedural summary 
of Hostiensis, the institution of the Congregation of Rites by Sixtus V 
and lastly the monumental classic of Benedict XIV, De Servorum Dei 
Beatificatione et Beatorum Canonizatione. The legal minded Pontiffs. were 
quick to apply the framework of a lawsuit to the already evolving process 
of canonization, which readily lent itself to such a pattern. 
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Part II contains a commentary on the personnel of the tribunal as well 
as its actual operation. The scope of each functionary is discussed with pre- 
cision and thoroughness. Eminently practical points, such as the administra- 
tion of necessary funds, supply helpful itiformation to the vice-postulator. 
The particular law of the Capuchin Order provides an excellent directive 
in this matter. Various interrogatoria employed throughout the process will 
give the student of canon law an insight into practical procedure. The work 
concludes with a concise summary of the principal points developed. There 
are two highly useful appendices: the first contains “Some Useful Formulae” 
which lighten the work of all those connected with the procedural features 
of causes of beatification or canonization; the second is entitled “Specimen 
of the Acts of the Process.” 


In this volume both professional canonist and tribunal personnel will find 


a highly meritorious commentary. The educated Catholic, curious to find out 


just what stages precede the solemn ceremonies of canonization, will be 


amply satisfied by consulting Father Blaher’s work. 


Boston College. James E. Risk. 


From Gop to Gop. An Outline of Life. By Stephen Brown, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

SECRETS OF THE INTERIOR Lire. By Luis M. Martinez, D.D. Translated 
by H. J. Beutler, C.M., S.T.L. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 

1949. Pp. viii, 207. $3.00. 

Neither of these books is new. The Mexican Archbishop's book is a trans- 
lation from the Spanish, and the Irish Jesuit’s book is a reprint of a volume 
that appeared during the war. In a way they may be said to be complemen- 
tary: the Archbishop writes for those who are trying to lead the higher 
spiritual life, and the Jesuit for the common man. Both books are excellent. 

Father Brown has no intention of writing a set treatise on the spiritual 
life; rather, he accompanies man throughout his life as he comes from God 
and returns to God. He is a kindly father, wise with the knowledge of many 
hearts and the experience of many years, always at his children’s side, to give 
them timely counsel on the perplexities, difficulties and problems that arise 
in the course of their earthly pilgrimage. His purpose is to console the 
afflicted, to enlighten the bewildered and to encourage the faint-hearted to 
lift their humdrum lives to the plane of noble living. All this he does with a 
clarity that is very unusual and most satisfying. Perhaps, however, this 
clearness in appraising the problem and giving the solution is not surprising, 
for he has written more than thirty volumes and innumerable articles, and 
has devoted at least ten years to the writing of the present book. It should 
help all those who study it to make their way from God to God graciously, 


happily and peacefully. 
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Archbishop Martinez does something similar for those who are trying to 
live the higher life. He writes for those who are eager for perfection and are 
making their always toilsome and sometimes obscure way up the mountain 
of intimate union with God. Here, too, souls encounter difficulties and have 
need of guidance, at times greater difficulties and more acute need than 
those who are following the ordinary paths of salvation. For such souls the 
Archbishop writes with clear understanding and deepest sympathy. The title 
of his book speaks for itself, because he unravels the secrets of the interior life. 
Contemplatives, religious and lay persons who have been invited by God to 
arise and tread the higher paths will find much in the volume to enlighten 
and console. Father Beutler’s translation is well done; he deserves thanks for 
having made the spiritual riches of the saintly and learned author available 
in English. 

Woodstock College, Md. J. Harpine Fisner. 


CHAMINADE: ApostLE oF Mary. Founder of the Society of Mary. By 
Katherine Burton. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. 
Pp. x, 249. $3.00. 

The readers of Miss Burton’s life of Father Chaminade will be impressed by 
the vivid background painting of the chaotic times in which Father Chamin- 
ade’s unfaltering faith guided him to a triumphant fulfillment of his mission 
for the Virgin. The author develops the subject with chronological exactitude, 
but injects into it a strong current of drama. From the first act in which 
the cries of monomaniac revolutionists mingle with the steady tone of 
Father Chaminade’s priestly benedictions, on through the intervening acts in 
which he eludes death, survives exile, rejuvenates the Sodality, and fathers 
two religious congregations, down to the final act in which he weathers inter- 
nal dissension in the Society of Mary and personal persecution to die holy and 
content, his Marianist mission accomplished, Miss Burton in steady, sober 
prose presents the story with constantly mounting interest. 

One who applied the shibboleths of the French Revolution—fraternity, 
equality, liberty—to his religious foundations, who taught the necessity of 
conversion of “like by like,” who insisted on militant, social apostleship could 
easily be classed with the most modern apostles. In this biography Miss 
Burton presents such a dynamic French priest. No narrow boundaries could 
contain Father Chaminade’s exuberant apostolicity. 

He became convinced that the Blessed Virgin had directly commissioned him 
to found the Daughters of Mary and the Society of Mary, religious congrega- 
tions to work, particularly through education, at the revival of Catholicity in 
France, and from there, in the world. As a primary step toward his goal, he 
utilized the Jesuit-inspired sodality organization. Although the Sodality did 
much good, Father Chaminade looked for a more permanent instrument to 
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advance his mission. He sought and found, in Miss Adele de Tranquelleon, 
the selfless woman to be the head of his first congregation, The Daughters of 
Mary. In 1817 he assembled, by what seemed obvious divine guidance, seven 
men from all walks of life, including the clergy, to become the first members 
of the Society of Mary. The Founder was then fifty-six years old. 

During the next thirty-three years Father Chaminade spent all his energy 
in the task of consolidating his two religious congregations, giving them, by 
means of his indefatigable voice and pen, a profoundly militant apostolicity. 
About a half-year before Father Chaminade’s death the Society made its most 
ambitious expansion by sending Father Leo Meyer to the United States. By 
the fall of 1849, four Brothers, as the members of the Society of Mary were 
known, joined Father Meyer at Dayton, Ohio, where he had secured a large 
property. Here was begun the first American foundation, which later grew 
into the present University of Dayton. 

Miss Burton's biography of Father Chaminade should be read with deep 
satisfaction by all his friends and followers in this year when the Society of 
Mary is celebrating the Triple Centenary of its coming to America, of the 
death of its Founder, and of the foundation of the University of Dayton. 

University of Dayton. James E. Donne ty. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


My Rerreat rrom Russia. By Viadimir Petrov. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 354. $4.00. 
Wuy I Escaprp. By Peter Pirogov. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 

1950. Pp. xi, 336. $3.50. 

I Cuose Justice. By Victor Kravchenko. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1950. Pp. 458, Appendix 31. $3.75. 

Ir You Were Born tn Russia. By Arthur Goodfriend. New York: Farrar, 

Straus & Co., 1950. Pp. 192. $5.00. 

Tue Country or THE Buiino. By George S$. Counts and Nucia Lodge. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. xx, 378. $4.00. 

Leaves FROM A Russian Diary—aNnp Tuirty Years Arrer. By Pitirim 

A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 346. $3.50. 

Mr. Petrov's book is a sequel to his Soviet Gold. As commonly happens, the 
sequel is not on the same level of interest as the previous book. The story now 
told by the author consists of two parts. The first is a narrative of his return 
from the Kolyma gold mines to his native town in the Northern Caucasus; 
this is a picture of Russia at war which shows that, under the impact of 
Hitler's aggression, the whole structure of the Soviets was shaken; the attitude 
of the population is described as having been defeatist, or at least indifferent. 

The second part is the story of life if the Northern Caucasus under the 
Germans and then of a most eventful retreat, ahead of the German armies, 
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to Vienna and finally to Milan. According to Mr. Petrov, under the Germans 
there was much more order than under the Soviets, and also much more of 
the material goods of life. Both in the days of victory and of defeat, German 
efficiency made excellent use of the little which was available, but the Ger- 
mans could be as easily deceived as the Soviets. Most commonly, the author 
traveled under assumed names and on fictitious missions. 

In his native town, Mr. Petrov agreed to participate in the local govern- 
ment organized by the Germans; in other words, he became a collaborator. 
The pages telling the mental dialogue which preceded the momentous de- 
cision form the climax of the book. 

While Mr. Petrov had almost no choice whether or not to change sides, 
airman Pirogov changed sides deliberately. His story is that of a man of 
the younger Soviet generation who first ardently embraced the doctrine of 
Communism and served the new masters of Russia, but later on became dis- 
illusioned and flew to freedom in the American zone of Austria. 

The book begins with the dramatic story of the author’s interview with a 
Russian major sent to persuade him to return; it closes with a still more 
dramatic story—the attempt to kidnap the author in New York. But the 
interest of the book is not really here. The volume is important as a testimony 
of the mentality of Pirogov’s generation, a mentality characterized by narrow 
mental horizons and an extremely simplified ethics reduced to the maxim 
that the triumph of Communism is the supreme good. 

The author's doubts began when he was summoned by the head of the 
“special section” of his detachment after having called Timoshenko an imbecile. 
He was given his choice—to take the usual consequences, or to start collaborat- 
ing with the section. Later on he met a friend who had been captured by the 
Germans and tortured by the Gestapo, but who, after escaping, was ejected 
from the Soviet army without pay. He had the opportunity of visiting his 
home and saw nothing but despair and hopelessness. After a number of such 
incidents he saw Soviet society divided into two parts—a small minority of 
careerists and crooks, and a vast majority of hard-working people oppressed 
by the former. He read the story of a Soviet aviator’s escape to Turkey, and 
seized the first opportunity to imitate him. 

The story is not very ably told and contains several improbabilities—for 
example, his meeting the same friend again and again, under the most diversi- 
fied conditions and in various parts of the Soviet. 

Kravchenko’s book is another sequel—to the author’s “international best 
seller,” I Chose Freedom. The book under review is a somewhat impression- 
istic story of a trial. Having been viciously attacked by a French pro-Com- 
munist paper, the author brought suit against it. Owing to the magnanimity 
of the French rules on the admissibility of evidence, he introduced a number 
of witnesses who confirmed, from personal experience, the major points of his 
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earlier book. The stories told were three: the horrors of collectivization; the 
absolute lawlessness dominating the life of Soviet citizens; and the atrocious 
conditions in slave-labor camps. Told by persons who personally experienced 
these things, the story is a forceful indictment of the Soviets. 

It is, however, difficult to find anything particularly new in the stories. 
Fortunately, the cruelty and arbitrariness of the Soviets are now common 
knowledge. Therefore Mr. Kravchenko errs in asserting that his stories 
opened the minds of the people of the West. His works are a good presenta- 
tion of things already well known. 

The book is rather loosely written. There are chronological and geographical 
errors. The work concludes with a dissertation on the goals to be pursued by 
the foreign policy of the United States. In this dissertation, the author dis- 
plays a complete lack of understanding of the world around him. For instance, 
he deplores the support granted by the United States to the Tsaldaris govern- 
ment in Greece—not knowing that the other possible choices would have been 
either surrender of Greece to the Communists or imposition, by force, of a 
leftist government on a country which, in 1946, had sent rather conservative 
deputies to the Parliament. 

The next of the books under review, that by Mr. Goodfriend, is called an 
experiment by the author. It is really an experiment in the sense that it is 
something unusual. The author tries to help the American reader visualize 
life in Soviet Russia. This he does by reconstructing, on the basis of innumer- 
able Soviet sources, the history of an imaginary family, not an exceptionally 
successful family, yet not under the iron hand of the secret police. The main 
difference from the life of an American family is shown to consist in the type 
of intellectual stimulation reaching the family. Day and night, every member 
is indoctrinated in “official truth,” which today emphasizes the wrongness of 
everything done or thought west of the Iron Curtain. The picture is terrify- 
ing; the members of the family practically are robots. Only religion, vivid in 
some of them, breaks through the dullness and monotony of the mental 
climate created by the men in the Kremlin. 

The gruesome material conditions of existence are left in the background. 
The family of seven lives in one room; how they manage it, is not explained. 
The book is copiously illustrated, but since the pictures reproduce Soviet 
material, they obviously embellish reality. 

The Country of the Blind is a collection of Soviet documents with intro- 
ductory notes and commentaries by Mr. Counts and Miss Lodge. The docu- 
ments concern themselves with the main trait of Soviet life appearing in 
Mr. Goodfriend’s book. They display the content of the doctrine now propa- 
gated by the Kremlin, conformity with which is now a necessary condition 
of survival. More specifically, the documents reproduce the official doctrine 
on literature, drama, the movies, architecture, biology, physics and so on; 
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the main steps of the corresponding “purges” are also set forth. The doctrine 
and the story of the purges is rather well known. Nevertheless, it is of great 
value to have at hand the documents collected by the authors. The introduc- 
tions and commentaries are in general adequate—with one exception, the 
objectionable likening of the Soviet system of blinding the people to the 
cases of Giordano Bruno and Galileo. 

The last of the books under review is mainly a reprint of a work published 
by Professor Sorokin in the twenties. It is the story of his stormy experiences 
trom 1917 to 1922, when he was expelled from Russia. It is worth while com- 
paring his narrative with books reporting more recent experiences, like those 
of Petrov and Pirogov. This comparison shows that, today, the grasp of the 
Soviet government on the population is much firmer than it was then, and 
the cruelty has increased: in our day, the men in the Kremlin would never 
have left such an enemy as Sorokin alive. 

But the most important part of the book is the epilogue added to the 
Leaves. Entitled “Thirty Years After,” it is a masterpiece of conciseness. The 
Communist revolution, says Sorokin, has been a gigantic success and a colossal 
failure. It has been a success because it has survived, because it has conquered 
the minds of so many intellectuals outside of Russia, and because it has 
formed its enemies to its own image. But it has been a failure because no 
creative work has been done under the new social order, and because the 
regime has been unable to fulfill even the promise of a material paradise on 
earth. Both the success and the failure are not accidental. They point the 
fact that Communism is the grave-digger of the overmature sensate culture ‘of 
our day. As such it could have only destructive successes, and obviously could 
have created nothing. 

Fordham University. N. S. TimMasHerr. 


Tue New Society. The Anatomy of the Industrial Order. By Peter F. 
Drucker. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. ix, 356. $5.00. 
Here is a full-scale study of the principles and problems of our mass- 

production economy presented by the author of The End of Economic Man. 

Mr. Drucker, college professor, business consultant, and frequent contributor 

to Harper's and Fortune, regards the giant industrial enterprise as the 

decisive, constitutive institution of a new kind of society which is everywhere 
emerging, transcending both Capitalism and Socialism. Mass production, 
growing out of a new principle for organizing people to work together, has 
created this new institution which, under an irresistible drive for higher 
standards of living (and of warfare), has affected the very foundations of 
society and culture. It is America’s opportunity and responsibility, as the 
maker of this revolution, to take the lead in developing the political and 
social institutions of a functioning and free industrial society. If we fail to 
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do so, “our very technological leadership will bring catastrophe to the world 
and to ourselves.” Mr. Drucker’s analysis of this crisis centers on the big 
industrial enterprise, the characteristic productive agency of our times, with a 
nature of its own which must be understood and respected. Physically, the 
enterprise is of necessity big, representing a large concentration of power, 
of capital investment and of people; functionally, it is at once an economic, 
a governmental, and a social institution. Its problems must be solved in 
such a way as to satisfy at one and the same time all three aspects. But 
economic performance must come first; the law of loss-avoidance must be the 
first law of the enterprise, for on this depends its survival and the preservation 
of its own and society's productive resources. The second law must be higher 
output, expansion through ever-new combinations of the same resources, that 
capital might be repaid. Profitability, properly understood, is the only 
measure of how well the enterprise fulfills this twofold purpose. It is 
society’s decisive criterion of industrial production, whatever the legal or 
political structure of the country, or whatever the mode of distribution of 
the profits. But the interests of the workers, the individual members of the 
enterprise, are in conflict with this primacy of profitability. Mr. Drucker 
frankly probes the wage issue and hostility to profit and reaches the hopeful 
conclusion: “it is one of the outstanding features of an industrial economy 
that its wealth enables it to resolve economic conflicts to the satisfaction of 
both sides.” The political conflict between the enterprise and its members 
goes deeper; the firm cannot be consistently paternal, at least not in hard 
times. There is a political duality here whose only possible answer is the 
labor union. Management must accept the union as essential and endeavor to 
understand its functions so that the workers’ “‘split allegiance’ may be 
resolved into a “twin allegiance.” But as a social institution, the industrial 
enterprise need not find itself in conflict with its members. Rather, the 
workers’ search for status and function, for citizenship and participation, is 
quite in harmony with the company’s own need for responsible employees 
with a “managerial attitude.” This harmony can be achieved in practice, 
but only if management puts the employees ‘‘on their own” in all noneconomic 
matters, so that their “plant community” may be properly autonomous and 
self-governing, not of course as a company union, but operating within the 
terms of their union contract. This plant self-government would have juris- 
diction over safety and health matters, transportation, cafeteria, recreational 
and educational activities, and the joint administration of personnel-manage- 
ment functions (the policies themselves having been decided by bargaining 
rather than by cooperation). Many other matters (wage structure, promo- 
tion, job description) will remain sharp, though no longer bitter, conflict 
issues. The union would take an active and constructive part in the plant's 
self-government. The only alternative to this would be more hostility to 
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management. Union participation would, moreover, help to bridge the gap 
between industry and the town and family. Many problems would be solved 
by this union-management cooperation, yet labor could hardly be expected to 
accept it without some strong incentive such as a universal guarantee of the 
union shop. This in turn would call for fair regulation, not to punish the 
union, but to enable it to perform its “vital social task.” Mr. Drucker con- 
cludes on an anti-utopian note. He has not aimed to describe an ideal 
society, but “a livable society for our time.” His policies ‘will not overcome 
the profound spiritual crisis of Western man... . Yet it was not a politician 
but a great Saint who said: ‘Before men can be Christians they have first to 


become citizens. 

Mr. Drucker’s thought-provoking work will be accepted on its merits as 
a major contribution to the study of industrial society. Yet at least a few 
of his challenging conclusions are supported with insufficient proof; some rest 
too heavily on the General Motors essay contest of 1947. It is significant 
that his analysis of the internal organization of the enterprise is pursued almost 
to the exclusion of any mention of the industry. Is there not a community 
of interest within an industry at least analogous to that within a firm? If 
there must be regulation of enterprise, self-regulation ought to be the function 
of the industry-community. There are formidable difficulties, of course, 
such as the threat of monopolization and rigidities, but these may be resolved 
in much the same hopeful spirit as Mr. Drucker approaches the problems of 


the enterprise. Frankly, neither set of problems can be solved independently 
of the solution of “the profound spiritual crisis of Western man.” True moral 
virtues—charity, justice, prudence and fortitude—must be exercised in the 
making of citizens who will be Christians in industrial society. 

Fairfield University. GasrieL G. RYAN. 


Pourrics AMonG Nations. The Struggle for Power and Peace. By Hans 
J. Morgenthau. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xvi, 489. $5.50. 
A positive and realistic approach to the fundamental problems of present 

international relations is undertaken in this book. According to the author 

both domestic and international politics are a struggle for power, modified 
indeed by different conditions in either sphere. Statesmen generally refer 
to ideologies rather than to power in order to make their policies more accept- 
able to the audience, The policy of the maintenance of the status quo, and 
more often imperialism, avail themselves of ideological disguises, such as 

“peace and security,” “order and law,” “right of self-determination,” “living 

space.” Professor Morgenthau inquires into the limitations of international 

power, namely the balance of power, then international morality and world 
public opinion, and finally international law. The system of the balance 
of power has spread from Western and Central Europe to the whole earth. 
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In the past the beneficial results for the stability of the society of nations 
which were ascribed to this principle could be reached only because it reposed 
on a “moral consensus” of the states. This consensus prevailed from 1648 
to 1933, with the interlude of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. International morality and a common opinion of the civilized states 
existed even under the “fraudulent and treacherous game” of the diplomacy 
of former centuries. There was a community of Christian princes, and the 
moral standards of the international aristocracy were of necessity of supra- 
national character. The French Revolution and the decline of the cosmo- 
politan aristocratic society has destroyed the restraining influences on interna- 
tional power politics. The supranational ethics, composed of Christian and 
humanitarian elements, had to yield to nationalism. More recently nation- 
alism has been transformed into nationalistic universalisen under which the 
nation wants to impose its own “way of life” on the whole world. After the 
Second World War two remaining moral systems, democracy and com- 
munism, claim universal validity. Each of these two ideologies is supported 
by one superpower. When Habsburg and Bourbon fought for leadership 
in the Europe of the eighteenth century, the ethical convictions of Austria 
or France were never at stake as they are today in the fight between the 
United States and the Soviets. We have entered a new period of “religious” 
wars, and the restraints formerly exercised by morals, world opinion and 
international law succumb to the mechanics of total war. 

After this analysis of the mid-twentieth-century situation the author con- 
templates the various types of remedies for stabilizing the peace. The League 
of Nations proved ineffective in the decisive hour. The Charter of the 


United Nations is not devised for the purpose of subjecting the two largest 
No attempt to 


powers to an international government against their will. 
solve the peace problem by limiting national aspirations can succeed under the 
conditions of the modern system of sovereign states. Transformation of this 
system into a World State in which the sovereignty of the individual states 
would be abolished is impossible under the existing moral climate of national- 
The only way to peace is that of gradual accommodation 
To be revived, it must 


istic universalism. 
by means of diplomacy. Diplomacy has decayed. 
give up the ideological, “crusading spirit”; it must be willing to make com- 
promises of power and interests in nonvital issues. 

Professor Morgenthau’s work is characteristic of the disillusion prevailing 
today after the chiliastic expectations nurtured by theoreticians and practi- 
tioners of international politics during two world wars. There are few 
things within the general line of evidence presented by the author that are 
not founded on the facts. It may be questioned, however, whether national- 
ism has become universalistic, or whether universalistic-ideological groups use 
the nations over which they have won power as their tools. Of more practical 
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importance is the question whether diplomacy can be revived under the existing 
moral climate, in accordance with the author's recommendations, or whether 
such an undertaking would share the fate of World Government. Besides 
the ways to peace mentioned in this book, there may be others. One of them 
would be peace through total victory, followed by a Pax A mericana—or a Pax 
Sovietica. Another way would be peace through exhaustion, as after the 
Thirty Years’ War. Has mankind to go one of these ways? Of all critical 
statements of Professor Morgenthau none seems to be more valuable than 
that which refers to the lack of definition in the Charter of the United 
Nations of the principles of Justice (p. 383). In the past centuries of our 
civilization the moral teachings of Christianity were generally recognized 
as supreme standards of Law and Justice. However often governments had 
sinned against these teachings, the latter gave to the statesmen the means 
of finding again what is common amongst the princes and nations. Without 
this standard a way to peace through a revived diplomacy will fail, as will 
any attempt toward lasting peace that would disregard Christianity. 
Washington, D. C. Perer BERGER. 


THe INpivipUAL AND Society. By Evan L. Lewis. New York: Exposition 

Press, 1949. Pp. 111. $3.00. 

“The drama of man through the ages . . . absorbing, and resistless in its 
appeal” has moved Dr. Lewis, teacher, minister, research student of social 
relations, and now Associate Professor of Economics at Marquette University, 
to present this essay on “‘the nature of personality in relation to the various 
aspects of social life.” A generous spirit of broad tolerance and sturdy 
optimism permeates this sweeping survey of the social sciences, as the author 
reviews the “respective fields” of psychology, sociology, economic history, 
labor relations, political science and comparative religion, all within some 
hundred pages. In a work of such modest proportions, the reader might 
expect to find scant treatment of details and more thorough explanation of 
some unifying thesis. Instead, the author has endeavored to cover a wide 
variety of topics in a way likely to prove too sketchy for beginners and scholars 
alike. The chapters on “World Economy: 1918-49,” “The United States 
and World Economic Recovery,” and “The Struggle for World Power: 
1919-49” take up but five, six, and three pages respectively. Dr. Lewis offers 
his book to “the general reader and student of social science in the hope 
that it may be of some help in understanding man and his world.” In the 
face of such an admirable aim, the reviewer reluctantly concludes that parts 
of this book are hardly likely to enlighten our confused contemporaries. 
Certain burning issues are handled somewhat gingerly. With what is per- 
haps a liberal’s fear of giving offense, Dr. Lewis merely hints at the good 
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pagan’s failure. He minimizes some of the obstacles to social order, and 
thus seems to have failed to come to grips with the real roots of modern dis- 
tress. Confident of “man’s alliance with a universal power which cooperates 
with him towards the highest ends” (p. 111), Dr. Lewis concludes that 
“when the principle of competition gives way to that of cooperation, fear, 
enmity, strife and worry will gradually vanish and there will be a greater 
store of wealth and happiness for mankind” (p. 110). It is regrettable 
that the author could not have brought to the defense of this ideal a more 
thorough acquaintance with the great tradition with which he is now asso- 
ciated at Marquette. There is, however, a gracious reference to that tradi- 
tion (p. 99). 
Fairfield University. Gasriet G, RYAN. 


THe Socia, Wetrare Forum. Official Proceedings, 76th Annual Meeting, 
National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 1949. 
Edited by Ralph Blanchard and others. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 312. $4.25. 

SoctaL WorK IN THE CURRENT SCENE. Selected papers, 76th Annual Meet- 
ing, National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 
1949. Edited by Ralph Blanchard and others. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 392. $4.75. 

The general theme of the 76th National Conference of Social Work was 
broad and ambitious: “Towards a Better Life—The Positive Role of Social 
Work in Resolving Social Conflict and Attaining Social Goals.” The ex- 
tensive sweep of the theme and of the selected papers contained in these two 
volumes, however, indicates a healthy expansiveness in the social work pro- 
fession, which had been justly criticized in the past for being excessively pre- 
occupied with the development of its own skills and practices, and insuffi- 
ciently interested in the wider aspects of welfare. The pendulum of interest, 
as these volumes indicate, is swinging from the primarily reparative toward 
the preventive possibilities in social work. 

The papers in the first volume, presented at the general sessions of the 
Conference, critically constructive in content, attempt to clarify the nature 
and the qualities of the welfare goals, to delineate the role which social work, 
in cooperation with government, education, management, labor, and the 
Church can and should play in attaining the desired goals. “Fhe large per- 
centage of social-work laymen who presented papers in these sessions is another 
sign of the profession’s growth of interest in the more comprehensive issues 
of human welfare. It seems to be an indication that social workers are 
becoming increasingly more comfortable in lifting their heads above the 


confines of their social agencies. 
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Louis Wirth, a sociologist, describes the coveted social goals with a vague- 
ness which perhaps is unavoidable, and informs the assembled social workers 
that acting as “intellectual and moral catalytic agents . . . they can and must 
articulate the ideals of the community, and they must be the community's 
conscience.”” Benjamin Youndahl, a social-work educator, tells the profession 
that its campaign for civil rights will be more effective if social workers 
sincerely put their own house in cider. Eveline M. Burns, a professor of 
social work, pleads with a delightful frankness for greater realism, more dis- 
criminating demands, and more factual information when social workers 
urge the public or the government for additional social welfare funds and 
facilities. Meyer Kestnbaum, a representative of management, Harry E. 
O'Neill and Walter Reuther, representatives of labor, profess the interest 
of their constituents in public welfare, reiterate the need of cooperation among 
all groups in society, and remind the social work profession that they depend 
upon it for an “informed, objective, critical” point of view concerning social 
conditions and needs. Frank Weil, Cecelia McGovern, and Charles Taft, 
representing the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths, discuss the need of 
greater cooperation between social work and the churches. They deplore the 
secularism of social work and the “unnatural schism between body and soul.” 
This discussion is excellent as far as it goes; but it does not go far enough. 
The cooperation urged is extrinsic. The use of religious values as a resource 


in casework, to be employed by caseworkers, still seems to be a subject for 
which the profession is not yet ready. Referrals to a religious expert seem 
to be the farthest that social workers, aside from sectarian agencies, are pre- 
pared to go. It is a position that compromises the faith that is professed by 


the panel speakers. 
The papers in the second volume, presented at the section meetings, fall into 


three parts: philosophy, program, and practice. Social work is almost as far 
from having developed a philosophy as it was at the time of the Milford 
Conference, but the papers of the first part are an honest effort in the right 
direction. Jane M. Hoey’s paper on human rights is clear, concise, and 
penetrating. Shelby H. Harrison's attempt to show the common denominator 
of religion and social work is good, but the ontological reality of religion is 
somewhat confused with its psychological usefulness. The papers on “prac- 
tice” deal with the skills in casework, group work, community organization, 
research, and administration. The pervasiveness of the psychiatric approach, 
psychoanalytical of course, to casework is painfully apparent, as is the neglect 
‘of the “social” in this important process of social work. 

These two volumes are a realistic portrait of social work today, showing 
the profession’s ideals and its actual accomplishments, its weaknesses and its 


strengths, its folly and its wisdom. 
Washington, D. C. Feurx P. Biestex. 
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Tue Lrrerature or THE ANGLo-Saxons, By George K. Anderson. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 431. $5.00. 

The present volume does not purport to offer a new interpretation of 
England's earliest literature. Professor Anderson describes his work as “a 
new Registry of Deeds, a new survey of attainment.” Of such a survey one 
may reasonably ask that it be complete, accurate, clear, and judicious. Of 
these requirements the book is most successful in meeting the first. It affords 
the fullest available enumeration of writings in Old English, new translations 
of some passages, and a copious bibliography at the end of each chapter. These 
bibliographies constitute, perhaps, the most valuable part of the work. With 
regard to peripheral subjects, however, there are some serious omissions. The 
notes on the Celtic world show a strange preference for older and now partly 
superseded works. Why, for example, should Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History 
of Ireland (1829) be given space while the recent work of Gougaud and 
Ryan is omitted? Kenney’s monumental Sources, despite its strong chapter on 
the Irish mission in northern England, is not mentioned either. O’ Hanlon’s 
Lives of the Irish Saints is included, but not Plummer’s basic hagiographical 
studies. On the fine arts, Petrie is mentioned, but not Francoise Henry. Of 
the other peripheral disciplines, it is my impression that the Latin background 
fares bibliographically at least as badly as Celtic; and the Germanic back- 
ground rather worse. 5 

There are a number of erroneous or misleading statements. Paulinus, for 
example, played no such part in the conversion of Northumbria as is implied 
on pages 22, 106, and 107. As Bede clearly states, he left Northumbria when 
Edwin fell, and became Bishop of Rochester in the south. He had nothing 
whatever to do with the conversion of Oswald; he was never “associated 
with Cuthbert,” and he left behind him in Northumbria not a whole party 
of “fellow-workers,” as Professor Anderson implies, but a single follower, 
James the Deacon, a teacher of ecclesiastical music. The courageous but 
humble James prob~bly had little to do with the summoning of the Council 
of Whitby. The statements on pages 21 and 105 would certainly lead a 
student to conclude that Columba had a direct connection with the English 
mission. Columba died in 597. The English mission, under Aidan, began in 
635. Iona was founded as a religious center for the Gaelic-speaking people of 
western Scotland (which was not a “virtual wilderness”) and as a base for 
a mission to the Picts, not to the English. 

Whitby (664) did not put an end to Irish cultural influence in the north 
of England. Many of the leading northern ecclesiastical persons after Whitby 
(including Cuthbert and the Abbess Hild) were Irish-trained. Aldfrith, king 
of Northumbria from 685 to 705, had strong Celtic sympathies. Professor 
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Anderson's remark that “much of the work of Aidan was undone” (p. 107) 
by Whitby might have the very unfortunate result of killing curiosity about 
Celtic influence in early Northumbria, a promising field of investigation for 
the future scholars to whom his book is addressed. On page 168 Bede is 
called “abbot of Jarrow” (cf. p. 112). Bede was a choir-monk, not an abbot, 
and neither Bede nor anyone else was “abbot of Jarrow.” The abbot of the 
dual monastery of Wearmouth and Jarrow seems to have resided at Wear- 
mouth. 

It is not certain, as is stated on page 213, that no writing of Columba has 
survived. The Altus Prosator may really be his. Among the Irish Latinists 
who wrote in Britain Adamnan should have been mentioned. His De Locis 
Sanctis was known in Northumbria. As the alliterative patterns in his 
homilies show, Bede's “simple occidentalism’’. (p. 225) was not so simple. 
African Latinity imported by Hadrian and the Celtic Latinity of the Hesper- 
ica Famina are more likely sources of Aldhelm’s stylistic eccentricities than a 
wholly hypothetical “Oriental color’”’ (p. 225) assumed to have been imported 
by Theodore. And what is one to make of De Tempora Ratione (p. 227 and 
p. 228) for Bede’s De Temporum Ratione? 

Nor can the new survey of attainment be recommended for clarity. .On 
many points in Old English literary history there are conflicting and irrecon- 
cilable opinions. In such cases Professor Anderson frequently attempts, with 
unhappy results, to arrive at a compromise in which the irreconcilable opinions 
are reconciled. To take a simple instance: the older theory on Boethius held 
that the author of the Consolation could not have been a Christian. The 
trinitarian writings, therefore, were not his. Later scholars hold that the 
Consolation is a Christian work and believe the trinitarian writings are by 
the same author. Professor Anderson combines these opinions and emerges 
with the doctrine that the Consolation is not Christian. Its author was not 
a Christian or at least not “a professed Christian.” But he was, nonetheless, 
the author of the trinitarian writings. A student might well find this confusing. 
Boethius is incidental to Old English literature, but Beowulf is not. In this 
complex field, something of the same method is used. The opinion of Chadwick 
and his school that Beowulf is “minstrel poetry” and the poem as we have 
it the end result of a long process of fluid oral transmission, the opinion of 
the majority of modern scholars that the poem is a literary epic, the work 
of a cleric, which existed in written form by about 700, and the opinion 
of Schiicking who, holding that so Scandinavian a poem could have been 
written only in a Scandinavian milieu, believes the author to have been a 
member of a Scandinavian court in northern England around the end of 
the ninth century—all these seem to have contributed to Professor Anderson’s 
clerical poet of Danish ancestry living in Anglia who wrote within fifty years 
of 725 and yet after the Danish invasions had begun. This chronologically 
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perplexing individual is the Beowulf Poet, but he may not have been the 
author of the poem after all. “He may only have transcribed the poem as 
he knew it from a predecessor or predecessors.” Surely, a clear exposition 
of the competing theories, none certain but each consistent, would have been 


preferable. 

Literary judgments are, of course, matters of opinion, but most scholars 
will, I believe, hardly agree with Professor Anderson's opinion that Old 
English poetry is consistently wild, rude, and naive. Nor will it seem to 
many that Old English literature is quite so uniform in tone as Professor 
Anderson believes. Certainly, the differences between the competent but 
pedestrian Genesis and the Browningesque Exodus, between the rather 
bookish Brunanburg and the ballad-like Maldon, between the crudities of 
some of the Blickling Homilies and the sober tact of Aelfric might have been 
noticed. The failure to note nuances of difference results in a generally static 
presentation of the material and is perhaps the principal defect in a book 
which will be of some use to the advanced student but which, in my opinion, 
is ill suited to interest the beginner or to afford him clear and reliable 
orientation. 


Fordham University. CHaARLes DonNAHUE. 


Visions FRoM Piers PLowMAN. ‘Taken from the Poem of William Lang- 
land. Translated into modern English by Nevill Coghill. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 143. $4.00. 

A new modernized version of the chief religious poem written in medieval 
England raises high expectations not disappointed by Nevill Coghill’s Visions 
from Piers Plowman. As his happily chosen title suggests, the book affords 
glimpses into the medieval masterpiece without any pretense to duplicate the 
entire work in modern English. His viewpoint is that of a realistic teacher. 
The very existence of a modernization implies the general reader, to whom the 
style, commentary and editorial procedure are here artfully addressed. 

The version covers about half the poem. There are relatively few omissions 
in the first section, “The Pilgrimage.’ Although only a few passages are 
retained from “The Life of Do Well,” these are chosen with admirable 
discrimination and the homiletic character, so strong in this part of the work, 
is at least faithfully suggested. The last sections of the poem were much less 
heavily revised by the original author, owing, perhaps, as much to his satis- 
faction with their style and continuity as to any fatigue on his part in his 
prolonged periods of rewriting. The original, in short, reads most fluently 
toward its close. Consequently, more is lost by abridgment of this part than 
of the earlier sections. 

Editorial comments are skillfully designed to ingratiate the rnodern reader 
toward the poem and to reduce any timidity toward a theological allegory. 
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The dramatic aspect of Langland’s work is surprisingly well illuminated by 
giving throughout the names of the speakers in the left-hand margin. It is 
doubtless unavoidable that the scholar will miss a greater confidence in the 
vitality of the medieval homiletic tradition. 

The chief question in any version of a poem, of course, is the language, 
and it is precisely here that Coghill appears at his best. He admirably cap- 
tures the meter and rhythm, now once more acceptable in our poetry, and 
retains as much of the racy diction as could well be expected. A few passages 
come remarkably close to Langland’s high power and impressiveness. Per- 
haps to inspire confidence among scholars, the first page or two have a few 
literal transcriptions from Middle English which appear distinctly awkward 
in the modern English wherein they stand. But as the translation advances, 
it gains in fluency, colloquial tone and poetic energy. The translator 
possesses an unusually keen understanding of both Langland’s poetry and view 
of life. He gives a useful version of an inspired original. 

A few lines from the harrowing of hell indicate the strength persisting even 
after the transposition into modern English. 

The bitterness that you have brewed, break your fast upon it! 
You, that are doctor of death, drink your prescription! 

For I, that am Lord of life, Love is my drink, 

And for that drink, to-day, I died upon earth. 

I fought so, I thirst still, for the sake of man’s soul; 

No drink may moisten or slake my thirst 

Until the day of vintage in the vale of Jeosaphat. 

That which I drink must ripen aright, resurrectio mortuorum, 
And then shall I come as a King, crowned with angels, 

And hale out of hell the souls of all men. 

Fiends and phantoms shall stand before me 


And be at my bidding, wherever I please. 
And to show mercy on man is the main of my being. 


Columbia University. Henry W. WELLs. 


Neve Wece zur DiIcHTERISCHEN UND MUSIKALISCHEN ‘TECHNIK 
WALTHERS VON DER VoGeLwetpe. Mit einem Exkurs iiber die sym- 
metrische Zahlenkomposition im Mittelalter. By Johannes Alphonsus 
Huisman. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon N. V., 1950. Pp. 164. 

When more than a century ago Karl Lachmann introduced his editorial 
technique of MHG poetical texts, he certainly could not foresee the extent 
of the rebellion which would occupy the minds of generations of German 
medievalists in their fight against his normalizing principles. The volume 
under review represents the most recent attack on the Lachmannschule, 
although the author himself seems not to realize that his postulates put him 
clearly into the ranks of the Anti-Lachmannianer. In agreement with the 
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tenets of the Wilhelmschule—he mentions only one of the lesser forefighters of 
this group, viz. Fr. Panzer—Huisman re-examines some of the avowed textual 
“mistakes” and metrical “irregularities” which censensu omnium are tound in 
Walther's poems. The results of his investigation show that Walther's falsche 
Auftakte, “omissions” of a Senkung, “torbidden” use of a bisyllabic Sentung, 
and application of “irregular” caesuras are intentional poetical and metrical 
devices. Here Huisman inadvertently comes into conflict with the best-known 
Walther connoisseur of our times, Carl von Kraus. 

In his study the author introduces a few new elements which give him the 
edge over other investigators. The first is the interrelation between poetry 
and music in the Middle Ages. This permits him to apply Gennerich’s mod- 
ern historical-genetic analysis to Walther for the purpose of rectifying 
erroneous interpretations and opening new aspects of his verses. The second 
element, closely related to music, is arithmetica, i.c., numerology, the im- 
portance of which for the Middle Ages has only recently been pointed out by 
E. R. Curtius. With the help of numerology and the symbolism attached to 
it, seemingly irregular structures of strophes and verses in Leich as well as 
lai find a satisfactory solution. Of particular interest in this connection is 
Huisman’'s chapter on Walther’s indebtedness to medieval hymnology which 
brings Baumker’'s important suggestions of decades ago to a happy and prac- 
tical conclusion. The principles of numerology can be applied with the same 
good results to other medieval works, such as the Ludwigslied, De Henrico, 
the Georgslied, Notker’s sequences, and even Bonifaci Calvo’s lat (4i Dieus/ 
s'a cor quem destreigna) and the Lai des Amantes. 

While one will quite agree with the author's method of investigation and 
catholicity of approach, one may disagree with his statement that numerology 
in the Middle Ages was an esoteric, secret, carefully guarded wisdom. Oral 
tradition and religious instruction no doubt must have contributed to a rather 
widespread knowledge of numerology, as recent publications on prefigurations 
and mariology tend to show. Nevertheless, research in Waltheriana has been 
advanced considerably by Huisman’s courageous and scholarly deductions. 
Unfortunately not all controversial passages in Walther yield to his interest- 
ing formula. His chief merit consists in pointing to musicology and 
numerology for the interpretation of poetical texts of the MHG period. 

Hunter College. Cari Se_mer. 


Tue Mystery or THE CHARITy oF JoAN or Arc. By Charles Péguy. 
Translated by Julian Green. New York: Pantheon Books, 1950. Pp. 
216. $3.00. 

It is not only Péguyistes who will be grateful to Mr. Julian Green for his 
long-waited-for translation of an important work of Péguy’s, frequently 
quoted, continually alluded to; Péguy’s final Joan of Arc is a book for all who 
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are interested in Christianity, especially for all who are ready to respond to 
the ultimate Christian challenge; and perhaps there is a special Providence 
that it waited forty years for a translator to pour the wine of its Christian 
thinking at the time and in the milieu in which it is most needed. 

Péguy, prophet of hope, published his first Jeanne d’Arc in 1897, his fellow 
students undertaking the expense of publication and enjoying the joke on 
themselves when they saw page after page with a small oasis of print sur- 
rounded by large white spaces—to enable them to think as they turned over 
. the pages, Péguy, when questioned, told them. ‘This final Mystery of the 
Charity of Joan of Arc retains the text of 1897 word for word, with addi- 
tions, like Joan’s powerful curse on war and the exquisitely subtle correlation 
of Bethlehem and Domrémy ; Péguy’s life and thought had filled in the empty 
spaces of 1897. The true Péguyist can hardly fail to see in the second Joan 
of Arc Péguy’s recognition of the analogy between his own Christian vocation 
and that of the Maid; this poem of 1909 has as much analogy to a symphony 
as to a mystery-play in the medieval sense, and it may be that Péguy is using 
the term Mystére to suggest something beyond its formal meaning: the mys- 
terious workings of divine grace in the soul of Joan and in his own. 

This Mystery which might more happily have been given Sister Thérése’s 
title, Give Joan a Sword, is not a book for littérateurs, nor for historians; it 
will satisfy neither a sense of poetry nor a sense of drama, nor a historic 
interest in Joan. All the action is inner. Perhaps it is unfortunate that the 
book jacket bears an engraving of the Maid in armor, carrying her white 
standard; it may attract readers who will be disappointed to find Péguy 
himself portrayed quite as vividly as Joan. For it is Péguy we see in this 
Joan arguing and avowing his new-found faith—and his special Christian 
vocation, the saving of the Faith of France. There is no external action in 
the book; there is merely dramatic presentation of three characters, with a 
carefully detailed setting which is purely for the imagination. Madame 
Gervaise is wiser and more experienced, but Joan sticks to her point: she 
wants to act and to save. Joan is introduced in the first dialogue, seated on a 
hillside above Domrémy, spinning and praying as she watches her sheep—a 
devout French peasant maiden, not yet fourteen, not yet having heard her 
Voices, but almost ready for them in her intense realization of the misery of 
France, both temporal and spiritual, and of the loving-kindness of God. Her 
younger friend, Hauviette, knows but does not share Joan’s anguish; she is 
the average Christian, in whom faith and hope are stronger than charity. As 
for Madame Gervaise it is not clear that the nun does help or console the 
anguished soul of Joan, but as the former meditates aloud, especially when 
she is lifted to contemplation by her vision of the Passion of Christ, Joan 
finds her help. Madame Gervaise speaks as the traditional Christian, faithful, 
loving, humble daughter of the Church, well-versed in her theology and her 
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history—a capable teacher of Joan, frequently using the idiom and imagery 
of Péguy himself. 

Veiled as it is in the all but interminable monologues of Joan and of 
Madame Gervaise, the inner drama of Joan's realization of her vocation 
to fight for France with sword and helmet against the political order which 
was leading French souls to perdition, is progressively revealed in a few brief 
sentences. At the end of her opening monologue, Joan says: “What we 
need, God, what we finally need is a woman who would also be a saint. . . 
and who would succeed.” It is the first foreshadowing of Rouen. Toward 
the close of Madame Gervaise’s meditation on the Passion, as she repeats 
the Gospel narrative which mentions the wounding of the servant of the high 
priest, Joan observes quietly, “And so they had swords.” Her French shrewd- 
ness, practicality, and stubbornness have been stirred. Thenceforth, she is 
quite independent of Madame Gervaise. She can only reiterate, as she listens 
to the nun’s loving defense of the desertion of the Apostles: “As for me, I am 
sure I would not have abandoned him.” And Joan’s fourth, unexpected, 
almost unconscious word ends the Mystery: “Orleans, Thou in the country 
of the Loire... .”" She is ready for St. Michael. Give Joan a sword. 

Rosary College. Sister Junie. 


MonTaicne. By Hugo Friedrich. Bern: A. Francke, A. G. Verlag, 1949. 

Pp. 512. S.Fr. 24.80. 

The well-known professor of Romance Languages at the University of 
Freiburg (Germany), Hugo Friedrich, continues, modifies and corrects in 
this book the picture of Montaigne which has been drawn by French scholars 
and which has been summarized in the Romanic Review, XXXV_ (1944), 
98-115, by J. Guiton. It was a picture of a fideistic Montaigne who, after 
all, was standing firmly on the traditional Catholic rock. Friedrich success- 
fully attacks this view, particularly Dréano’s. On the one hand, Professor 
Friedrich distinguishes sharply between those decisive passages in the Essays 
which are almost leitmotifs and lack pretentious rhetoric and, on the other, 
the passages which represent only ideas uttered haphazardly but in a con- 
sciously aesthetic garb. The result is that Montaigne’s alleged fideism is, 
more correctly, a relativistic and nihilistic indifferentism which delights in the 
double weakness of a reason incapable of bringing its theories to a logical end, 
and of a will that embraces conservatism simply from fear of any revolu- 
tionary disturbances. Therefore Professor Friedrich thinks that those cir- 
cumspect readers like Bossuet, who suggested that the Essays be put on the 
Index, saw more deeply into the destructive meaning of the work than did 
the contemporaries of Montaigne. 

Aided by the atmosphere of existentialism (see p. 353), Professor Fried- 
rich makes clear that Montaigne created a close human space without fixed 
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and graded values, an intellectual area of friendship, conversation, society, 
government and travel, from which theology, philosophy, true humanism and 
strict science are equally barred. They are barred as impotent, boring and 
meaningless because they strive to formulate laws and norms in an empirical 
chaos. One thing alone remains for Montaigne—psychological curiosity. 
Psychology actually has been developed and brought to a fantastic peak in the 
Essays by strict and cold observation of individual cases (purposely never 
connected, in life and history) and of his own habits and motives. Selectively 
consulted classical authors no longer appear as authorities but as references 
for parallel cases to buttress Montaigne’s own empiric observations. 

Montaigne, according to the correct analysis of Friedrich, rejects the whole 
classical and Christian tradition of norms from Plato and Aristotle to St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, whose name is mentioned only once in the 
Essays. Instead, he believes in the Heraclitean, continuously changing man 
in a changing world, and anticipates the modern Freudian-existential, fluctu- 
ating (ondoyant), labyrinthian and dissolved personality (pas l'étre, mais le 
passage; le branle). Having reduced God practically to a benevolent and 
morally indifferent “Nature,” and almost never mentioning Christ, Montaigne 
appears to Friedrich as an early Goethe with a Mephistophelian Gelassenheit 
(p. 120). Montaigne clings desperately to a this-worldliness, undisturbed 
by the exigencies of Christianity; his main concern is a secularized ars 
moriendi. In a “natural” way, he wants to appease (apprivoiser, avoisiner ) 
Death, to learn to pass from mal-estre to non-estre, and he skeptically regards 
as an escapist from “Life” the Christian believer with his prayers, hopes and 
fears in view of Eternity. 

If Professor Friedrich condemns the attitude of Montaigne as incompatible 
with any form of Christianity, the careful ideological and stylistic interpreta- 
tion of texts seems to justify him in most cases. He compares the formal 
Catholic behavior of Montaigne, who allegedly stresses only his conservative, 
anti-Protestant, French and aristocratic attitude with that of Maurice Barrés 
whose inept paradox is quoted: “Je suis catholique, mais athée.” It is true 
that Montaigne actually states: “Ce que nous croyons, nous ne le croyons 
pas” (Ess. Il, 16), and “Nous sormmes Chrétiens 4 méme titre que nous 
sommes Périgordins ou Allemands” (II, 12). But what of his strict habit 
of attending daily Mass and of maintaining his private chapel through all the 
difficulties of the civil war? Friedrich, of course, also sees the other side— 
Montaigne’s scrutinizing sincerity, which has something attractive in its naive 
optimism and overwhelming stylistic charm. His contemporaries, like St. 
Francis of Sales and Bishop Camus, did not dislike him (p. 137). Montaigne 
actually shares with these devout humanists the Socratic spirit and the casuistic, 
diplomatic approach to life. He shares with them the merely formal interest 
in Antiquity (Spieler mit Kulturmassen, p. 431), and the exclusive interest in 
the Latin classics, to the prejudice of the Greek classics. 
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The book of Hugo Friedrich is a landmark in Montaigne scholarship, the 
more so as it supplies even sources overlooked by Villey and clarifies many 
contradictions of the Protean inventor of the essay, the art character of which 
is splendidly defined (p. 31). Friedrich makes fine distinctions, ¢.g., between 
the open-minded “ideographic” attitude of Montaigne toward miracles when 
compared to the stubborn attitude of the philosophes of the eighteenth century. 
Friedrich, by working out Montaigne’s distrust in science, his rejection of the 
idea of progress, but also his secular concept of glory and reputation, and his 
rejection of natural law, makes out of Montaigne something of a split under- 
ground-skeptic in the epoch of Trent. Montaigne represents, in the terms 
of Hugo Friedrich, “the noblest intellectuality which is possible within the 
boundary of a nihilistic corsciousness” (p. 90). This formula certainly is 
preferable to that of Francis Hermans (1948): “Un égotiste insoucieux de 
Dieu.” We may subscribe all the more to most of the results of Friedrich 
as his statements can be controlled by the wealth of passages quoted or referred 
to in the notes. 

Catholic University of America. Hetmut Harzrevp. 


Letrers or THomas Cartyte TO WILLIAM GraHaM. Edited by John 
Graham, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950.. Pp, xx, 86. 
$2.50. 

Now and then an oblique view of a notable figure, a portrait of him when 
he is not among his peers or men of similar interest, reveals facets of his 
nature not otherwise apparent. The letters of Carlyle to Emerson or to 
Goethe give us Carlyle writing to men who share his interests, and in the 
latter case to one to whom Carlyle stood in the relation of disciple, however 
far he may have been from interpreting accurately Goethe’s mind. The 
present group of letters is quite different. William Graham was not a literary 
man, but a merchant some twenty-five years Carlyle’s senior who had fallen 
on bad times, and to whom Carlyle wrote letters filled with encouragement 
and news of mutual friends. 

The correspondence is carefully edited by a great-great nephew of William 
Graham. In fact, it is over-edited; the introduction is rambling and largely 
irrelevant. It is solemn at times when irony might better be employed, as in 
the references to David Wilson’s controversy with Alexander Carlyle as to the 
exact room in which Carlyle was born. 

The letters themselves show a side of Carlyle that is attractive in its 
geniality and consideration for Graham's difficulties. They reflect, too, 
Carlyle’s own despair in the early years, but rarely fall into self-pity. 
Carlyle’s vituperation is widely known; but here the kindly side of his nature 
is constantly apparent. There is something winning in the ardor with which 
Carlyle in his early twenties sends reading lists and counsel to a man twice 


his age. 


te Ee Fare eR, 
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We get glimpses all through the letters of Carlyle’s intellectual pursuits: 
the writing of the essays on German literature, the tutoring of the Bullers, 
the difficult time with the writing and publishing of Sartor, the well-known 
incident of the burning of the first volume of The French Revolution—though 
the letters to Emerson in 1835 reveal much more of the suffering Carlyle 
experienced as the result of Mill’s carelessness. 

Carlyle’s gift for caustic humor comes through frequently, and his comment 
on the stupid lad he refused to tutor is worthy of quotation: “Any good 
lively orangoutang would have formed a more eligible companion than such 
a monster.” 

This was a sporadic correspondence in which the lacunae (for example, the 
eight years from 1823 to 1831 in which there seem to be no letters to Graham) 
have their own interest. Though no major addition to the available Carlyle 
correspondence, these letters are a notable witness to Carlyle’s capacity for 
friendship and his desire to sustain others in their struggles even as he looked 


to such friends as Emerson himself. 
Brattleboro, Vt. ALVAN S. RYAN. 


Tue Dark Voyace AND THE GoLDEN Mean. By Albert Cook. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 188. $3.50. 

Subtitled “A Philosophy of Comedy,” Mr. Cook’s book is an example of 
creative criticism, marked by real insight and artistic sensitivity. It will 
probably not be too well received by the professional scholar, since it pro- 
ceeds a little too brilliantly through Aristophanes, Moliére, Gilbert, Dodgson, 
Butler, Cervantes, Fielding, Joyce, Shakespeare’s Tempest and Homer's 
Odyssey in 188 pages. There is also a difficulty with terminology, and some- 
times language falters under the weight of the literary dialectics, remind- 
ing the reader that Mr. Cook was a recent editor of a small literary review, 
Halcyon. Nevertheless, for those who realize that Moliére is not the only 
norm for the possibilities of the comic spirit, here is a book that will prompt 
discussion of questions that neither Meredith nor Bergson probed. 

Mr. Cook's thesis rests on his analysis of the probable and the wonderful 
as symbols for two basic ways of looking at life. ““The social, probable, con- 
ceptual thinker provides a system wherein the nonsocial searcher is trans- 
formed into an anti-social menace.’”’ Comedy assumes the validity of society’s 
judgment, whether represented by the hedonistic plebeian Dionysus of the 
Lenaean contest or the bourgeois family of seventeenth-century France. 
“Tragedy traces the causal connection between the abnormal search of the 
hero and his suffering at the hands of normal society.” The author arranges 
a scheme according to which society, the politician, reason, manners, Aris- 
totle’s mean, the classic, naturalism, totem, sex, Burke’s wonderful, and the 
aside are associated with the probable and comedy, while the individual, the 
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searcher, imagination, ethics, the extreme (an absolute claim, as in Chris- 
tianity), the symbolic, the taboo, death, Burke’s sublime and the soliloquy 
are linked with the wonderful and tragedy. 

His terminology is consistent and ought to be clear to the reader by the 
end of the second chapter. He explains that the question of how predictable 
a philosopher considers human existence to be is basic to his philosophy, He 
would accept Plato, Kierkegaard, and St. Thomas as philosophers of the 
wonderful, reminding us that the latter professed that his rationalistic edifice 
was only the superficial pattern of the revelabile. His religious sense pre- 
vents him from looking to art as a means of salvation: “Art changes noth- 
ing; it only explores meanings for the individual soul, which must will its 
own change throuzh religion. Therein lies its inner wonderful success and 
its outward probable failure.” 

Since the book presumes acquaintance with researches concerning the fer- 
tility ritual and its relation to comedy, it would have been valuable to point 
up this connection and its possible meaning. Nor does the author take into 
consideration the conditions of theatrical production when discussing comic 
playwrights. A detailed study of any of these comic writers, proceeding from 
the assumptions set down in this book, would probably have greater impact 
on the academic world. 

Fordham U niversity. Joserpn E. CuNNEEN. 


Tue PLaTonismM or SHettey. A Study of Platonism and the Poetic Mind. 
By James A. Notopoulos. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 671. $7.50. 

“There are also prose translations from Plato.” This is the only reference 
to Plato in the otherwise detailed Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition) 
article on Shelley. Yet Shelley’s translation of Plato’s Symposium has been 
accepted in Van Doren’s Anthology of World Prose and in the Everyman's 
Library edition of Five Dialogues of Plato (together with Shelley's version of 
Plato’s Jon). A good third of Notopoulos’ monumental work on Shelley's 
Platonism (Part III, ca. 225 pages) is devoted to a critical and definitive 
edition of “Shelley’s Translations from Plato.” In addition to new and 
complete texts of the Symposium and the Jon, we find here Shelley's intro- 
ductory essay on the Symposium and translations of Plato’s epigrams and of 
selected passages from the Menexenus and the Republic. 

Although Shelley’s translations from Plato all belong to the last five 
years (1817-1822) of his short life, Notopoulos has been able to show that 
the poet was an enthusiastic student of Plato from his school days at Eton 
and Oxford (1808-1811), when he read Plato extensively in translation. 
Not satisfied with an examination of this “direct Platonism” (Chapter ITI, 
ca. 50 pages), Notopoulos insists that Shelley was exposed through his 
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enormous reading to the influence of “indirect Platonism,” since virtually 
all the authors whose works he read (with the exception of Homer, the Attic 
dramatists, and the Bible) were familiar with Plato and referred to his 
works and doctrines. Notopoulos accordingly presents a brief but most 
illuminating survey of European literature from Cicero to Wordsworth 
(Chapter IV, ca. 90 pages, and the Appendix), pointing out how much our 
literary and philosophical tradition owes to Plato. 

Considering these direct and indirect influences of Platonism on Shelley, 
Notopoulos felt justified in examining Shelley’s work in detail and in pointing 
out every passage which may or must owe its form or content to some 
statement of Plato. A considerable portion of Notopoulos’ book (Part II, ca. 
200 pages) is devoted to a “Commentary on the Platonism of Shelley’s Poetry 
and Prose,” chronologically arranged and covering the period from 1810 to 
1822, the last entry being dated a few days before the poet’s death. 

The clue to Notopoulos’ treatment of Shelley's Platonism, and at the same 
time the justification for this extraordinarily detailed examination of the 
evidence, is provided by the first two chapters of the book, which deal in less 
than thirty pages with “Platonism and the Poetic Mind” and “Shelley’s 
Natural Platonism.”’ These two chapters represent the author’s most original 
contribution, the significance of which goes far beyond our interest in Shelley 
or even in Plato. Notopoulos emphasizes the poetic quality of Plato's 
dialogues, and the significance of poetic imagination for the attainment of that 
ultimate vision which is the goal of all idealistic poets and philosophers. 
Moreover, by introducing the term “natural Platonism,” Notopoulos calls to 
our attention the important part played by Plato in all Western philosophy. 
Critics may call this Pan-Platonism and insist that Plato’s contribution has 
been greatly exaggerated, but it is hard to quarrel with A. N. Whitehead’s 
dictum, quoted by Notopoulos, “The safest generalization of the European 
philosophical tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato.” 
Or, as Notopoulos says, the genius of Plato’s thought permits us to call all 
transcendental philosophy by his name. 

If I understand Notopoulos correctly, he thinks of Shelley as an anima 
naturaliter Platonica because the poet tried “to find something eternal amid 
the temporal and passing phenomena of the world of time and space.” And, 
indeed, Shelley's preoccupation with Beauty and Love is rightly interpreted 
as basically Platonic. Yet “the substitution of woman for logic, of a per- 
sonality for dialectic, marks one of the most important changes in the history 
of Platonism.” To put it crudely, Shelley’s Platonism is focused on Platonic 
Love—quite unlike Plato’s Platonism. Plato’s Eros is intellectual and 
abstract, Shelley’s poetic and concrete. There is also a marked difference 
between Shelley's and Plato’s views of the role of poetry. They both “agree 
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as to the function (the “propaedeutic power”) of poetry in education, but 
differ as to the primacy of reason or imagination in the educational process. . . . 
By supplanting reason with imagination Shelley makes poetry not a mere stage 
at a certain level of education, but education itself."’ If this is Platonic, as it 
well may be, Plato did not express this view in any of his preserved works. 
Finally, there is a continuous strain of materialism in Shelley's writings which 
is not entirely the result of outside and “indirect” influences. “Qua philoso- 
pher Shelley can find no basis for a belief in the immortality of the soul; qua 
poet he is often led to attach himself to immortality.” Shelley's negative 
attitude toward Christianity, not unique for his time, is certainly not the 
result of his Platonism, natural or otherwise. The Prometheus marks not 
only “the fruition of the development of Shelley's Platonism,” it is also the 
expression of Shelley's belief in man’s limitless progression or perfectibility, 
moral and material, a fundamentally un-Platonic belief. 

Notupoulos’ treatment of Shelley’s Platonism is itself Platonic. He has a 
clear vision of Shelley's poetic mind, and he reveals to us his vision by showing 
how Shelley himself became gradually aware of his own soul. We gain a 
glimpse of the Idea of the Poetic Mind as it became manifest in the poet 
Shelley. His personal life and conduct are treated with the truly Platonic 
contempt for all mortal reality. And yet, quite apart from the essential obliga- 
tion of human conduct from which neither poet nor philosopher, neither 
Platonist nor materialist, is free, Shelley's life offers a significant supplement 
to that of Plato. The English poet died at an age at which the Greek 
philosopher had just undergone the most profound experience of his lifetime; 
he had witnessed the death of Socrates. Plato is said to have tried his hand 
at poetry while he was a young man, but none of his early poetic works has 
survived. Shelley’s Platonism is perhaps not so much the Platonism of the 
mature philosopher Plato as that of the youthful poet Plato whom Notopoulos’ 
splendid book has brought to light. 

Princeton University. A. E. RAusirscnek. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PyTHAGOREANS AND Eveatics. An Account of the Interaction Between the 
Two Opposed Schools During the Fifth and Early Fourth Centuries B.c. 
By J. E. Raven. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 196. $2.75. 

This book has been written by a pupil of the late Professor F. M. Cornford, 
who had very definite views on the interrelation and development of the 
Eleatic and the early Pythagorean philosophies. The author intends his book 
to be a kind of commentary on the interpretation of his teacher, since he feels 
that Cornford’s conclusions are not necessarily “the only conclusions, or even 
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the most likely conclusions” that the evidence permits (p. 6). In departing 
from the position of his teacher, Raven believes that Cornford “would have 
preferred as the reward for his teaching the stimulation of independent 
thought in his pupils rather than their unthinking acceptance of his views” 
(p. viii). 

Cornford had stated that about the beginning of the fifth century B.c. one 
branch of the Pythagoreans, as the result of the criticisms of Parmenides, the 
Eleatic who had seceded from their school, made a radical change in their 
conception of reality. They arrived at “an inchoate form of Atomism” 
(quoted on p. 3), in which reality consists of an ultimate plurality of units 
or monads, which, though indivisible, have both magnitude and position. In 
this process the One or the Monad, which was the first principle of things 
and, moreover, possessed religious as well as cosmological significance, was no 
longer needed. The criticisms of Zeno, the follower of Parmenides, are 
directed against such a pluralist position, unknown to Parmenides, constructed 
by a scientific wing within the Pythagorean school. 

In opposing Cornford’s view of “Number-atomism,” Raven maintains that 
the early Pythagoreanism was not a monism but a dualism. This dualism he 
finds represented in the table of opposites given by Aristotle in the Meta- 
physics, where we find ten pairs of opposites, for example, Limit and 
Unlimited, Odd and Even, One and Many, Good and Evil. This dualism 
would distinguish Pythagoreanism from other early Greek systems, but it has 
a parallel in the religion of Zoroaster, with whom Pythagoras was connected 
by an early, though unsubstantiated, tradition. Of these opposite, independent 
principles the one of Unity and Limit was somehow the more real, according. 
to Raven. This principle could be “regarded with religious reverence,” but 
it could later be considered also “as a purely geometrical and cosmological 
principle, largely, if not entirely, shorn of religious significance.” There was, 
the author believes, “‘a gradual shifting of emphasis from the ethico-religious 
to the scientific aspect of these same principles” (p. 19). 

Raven considers Cornford’s claim that the criticism of Parmenides and 
Zeno were directed against two different Pythagorean positions to be without 
foundation. Parmenides, he thinks, had “attacked the fundamental doctrines 
on which Pythagorean cosmology was erected, the simultaneous postulation 
of an eternal principle of Unity and of another principle in opposition to it, 
and the derivation from the two of a world of plurality, change and motion.” 
The attack of Zeno is complementary, being “directed primarily, if not 
exclusively, against a doctrine by which things are equated with sums of 
spatially extended units.” Zeno did not find it necessary to concern himself 
with the ultimate principles of Pythagoreanism, since his master had taken 
care of that. Moreover, “Zeno’s arguments can perfectly well be applied to 
the derived ‘units having magnitude’ of the pre-Parmenidean system,” and 
there is, therefore, “‘no compelling reason for supposing with Cornford that 
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the unit-atoms which Zeno was attacking possessed ‘all the reality claimed 
for Parmenides’ One Being.’ So “the criticisms of Parmenides and the 
dilemmas of Zeno were actually . . . aimed at an identical target” (pp. 75-76). 

If we look at the original Pythagoreanism “we find the principle of Unity 
or Limit progressively inhaling and limiting the opposed principle to generate 
the plurality of extended unit-points which, separated by the void, compose 
the physical bodies of the universe” (p. 163). As the result of the criticisms 
of Parmenides the later Pythagoreans “abandoned the equation of One with 
Limit and regarded the first unit as derived from the mixture in equal 
proportions of the two fundamental principles” (p. 124). Moreover, “Zeno’s 
attack necessitated the admission that unit-points could not after all have any 
magnitude,” and they became, in effect, merely the boundary points of 
individual things. Still the fundamentals of Pythagoreanism are retained: 
the One, whose religious significance is now considerably diminished, “‘is still 
the starting-point of cosmogony; the One and the Two still generate num- 
bers, and the Even is still equated with the Unlimited; the first four numbers 
still equal point, line, plane and solid respectively”; and a place has been 
found “for Empedocles’ discovery of the four elements.” All in all, 
Pythagoreanism reveals “‘a remarkable adaptability allied to a strong respect 
for tradition” (p. 163). 

The problem that Raven has treated is one of the most important in the 
history of early Greek philosophy. His treatment is thorough and detailed, 
and it considers carefully each point of the available evidence. His arguments 
make it reasonably clear that Cornford’s extreme position would be difficult to 
maintain, and indeed Cornford himself had toned down his views in his later 
writings. Raven's book checks and in many cases corrects the views of his 
predecessors in the field and, more positively, offers a very sensible perspective 
in which to consider the interrelations of the Pythagorean and Eleatic schools. 

Since the materials for the study of this period are so scanty, it is difficult 
for any writer to avoid hypotheses and reconstructions that cannot be com- 
pletely convincing to others. It must be said to the author's credit that he is 
more aware of this than many other writers; he points out more than once 
that some of his results are merely tentative or conjectural. He admits that 
in order to fit certain passages “into any plausible picture of pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreanism, a certain measure of violence has to be applied’’ (p. 135). 
Moreover, no reconstruction, he feels, would be perfectly consistent, since 
“inconsistencies are in the very nature of the Pythagorean attitude” (p. 144). 
It would be difficult to deny all this, but of course a reconstruction having 
such a basis will probably never be completely satisfactory. One will also 
expect a certain circularity of argument where the evidence is meager and 
where we are obliged with Cornford to employ methods like that of using 
the Eleatic criticism of Pythagoreanism “as one might use a mirror to see 
what was happening on the other side of a screen” (quoted on p. 3). But it 
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is all too easy to imagine that we see something in the mirror because of what 
we presume is happening behind the screen. It is also easy to construct a 
tentative hypothesis or arrive at a conjectural result which through repeated 
use will acquire the force of an established fact, or to introduce into a 
reconstruction suppositions not entirely warranted, or to build up an elaborate 
argument that produces a most tenuous or insignificant conclusion. It would 
be too much to expect Raven's treatment to be entirely free from defects which 
are an occupational hazard of one writing in this field. 

One of Raven’s chief purposes deserves especial consideration, namely, that 
of making full use of the testimony of Aristotle, since to ignore this is “to 
build a house upon sand” (p. 13). In this respect also Raven surpasses many 
of his predecessors but he does not avoid all the pitfalls in the task. Raven 
is generally cautious in his use of Aristotle and tries to avgid employing him 
as a deus ex machina, But even he consistently underestimates the nature 
of the problem, namely, that the “historical” references of Aristotle are 
essentially not historical but philosophical, and that any use of them for 
historical purposes demands that they be disentangled from their philosophical 
context with great care and discrimination, not broken up as if they were 
merely a collection of historical comments. Since this has not yet been done 
in a thorough way, we cannot blame Raven for achieving only a very mod- 


erate success in this respect. 
The book accomplishes convincingly the purpose of correcting the excesses 


of Cornford’s position. But its chief value is that it brings together a large 
amount of material and clarifies the nature of many problems involved in the 
further study of the development of Eleatic and Pythagorean thought. We 
cannot doubt that Cornford would have been pleased with—though perhaps 
not entirely convinced by—this work of his pupil. 


Georgetown University. 


Joun F. CALLAHAN. 


Tue Sout. A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima. By John 
Patrick Rowan. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. viii, 291. 
$4.00. 

This is a translation of St. Thomas’ Disputed Question on the Soul based 
on the Marietti, Hédde, and Vivés editions (p. v). In addition to a brief 
“Translator’s Preface’ there is a nine-page index, and there are about two 
footnotes per page. These latter are of four general kinds: references to 
parallel passages in other works of St. Thomas; exact references to authors 
cited by Aquinas; brief explanations of technical terms; expansions of elliptical 
passages in the translated text. 

The translation achieves this specific distinction: it has the flavor of Amer- 
ican English without sacrifice of technical accuracy. The tone of the trans- 
lation, together with the last two types of footnotes indicate that the translator 
intended to reach literate Americans generally. 
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The title and the subtitle may cause this book to be confused with St. 


Thomas’ commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle. 
Manhattan College. James V. MuLianey. 


INTUITION ET ReELIGion. Le Probléme Existentialiste. By Paul Ortegat, S.J. 
Louvain: Editions de |'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1947. Pp. 248. 
The arrangement of this book is conventional, dealing first with the funda- 

mental statements of the intuitionist philosophy, their criticism and refutation, 

and ending with an exposé of the only right, plastic and traditional philosophy. 

Is the issue of the strife between the truth and the Evil One bound up 
with the primacy of knowledge over love? Must we consider as things cast 
up by a stormy sea any theories which oppose existence to essence or to 
stresses upon human personality, mutual dependence and necessary communion 
among mankind? Is it a heresy to write that intuition comes first; that dia- 
lectics are nothing else than an ascetical approach to the truth or a way of 
testing what has been found out by the intuitive method ? 

Two unliteral, striking quotations illustrate the values at stake. The first 
is from Sartre (cf. p. 50). He writes that, if consciousness starts with a 
datum, it is by no means implied that consciousness is conditioned by the 
datum; on the contrary, consciousness exists as the negation of the clear 
and distinct object and as the engagement toward an unknown end. 

Inevitable engagement on the one hand; on the other, an end which must 
remain beyond our natural grasp; logically—not intuitively—by the way of 
reasoning, there must follow Sartre's despairing nihilism. 

Gabriel Marcel realized that Sartre's attitude was tragical indeed, but only 
on account of his pride; there, in fact, lies the absolute value of our intel- 
ligence, which cannot be satisfied save by the transcendent infinite; he writes 
(cf. p. 66) that if God were to be proven by a compulsory proof He would 
no longer be the transcendent God but would become a thing known, to 
which any supereminent value must be denied by comparison with our 
adequate end. 

But here lies a subtle and mysterious peril, to be avoided in order sincerely 
to surrender to the call of the truth which is in every man coming on earth: 
God's transcendence can be idolized. 

It would seem that the traditional philosophy is the only one to get free 
of all the possible forms of intellectual pride into which most of the modern 
philosophers have fallen, and this not because of its plasticity but, on the 
contrary, because of its moral requirements, 

The foundation of religion is in a free adherence to the transcendent God; 
by such a conversion religious feelings, religious thought and experience, so 
frequently confused with religion itself, become fruitful and beneficial. 

Father Ortegat stresses the value and necessity of the free surrender to 
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God, both in philosophy and in religion; this is the typical Catholic way of 
thinking and it definitely entitles his book to consideration. 
Seton Hall College. PauL PEeeErTers. 


L’Opyssée pe tA Mérarnysique. By Louis-M. Régis, O.P. Montreal: 

Institut d'Etudes Medievales, 1949. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

This is a paper read at the 1949 meeting of the Albert the Great Institute of 
Medieval Studies of the University of Montreal. It is the third in the series 
of annually published papers, and the author is the director of the Institute. 

As the title suggests, a metaphor dominates the work: as Odysseus sought 
Penelope for twenty years so metaphysics has sought its proper subject for 
more than twenty centuries. Only once was the happy union achieved—in 
the mind of St. Thomas. 

Part I, ‘La Métaphysique, |'étre et Dieu,” investigates briefly, not to say 
superficially, first, the place of metaphysics in the hierarchy of human knowl- 
edges; second, the subject of metaphysics, which is being as being, that is, as 
existing. ‘To this section is appended a contrast between being as the object 
of metaphysics and being as it is primitively known; and also a discussion of 
the five transcendental attributes of being. Third, “La Patrie” of metaphysics 
is found to be “le divin.” Part II, “Les Tribulations de la Métaphysique,” 
recounts the misconceptions of the proper object of metaphysics: being as 
primitively known, that is, as subject to quality and quantity among the pre- 
Socratics; being as aliquid or self-identity among the Platonists; being as res 
or substance among the Aristotelians. The “Conclusion” reaffirms the 
unique place of Aquinas as alone having identified the proper subject of meta- 
physics. ; 

Only the rude will be insensitive to the charm of the delicate and well- 
sustained metaphor in these pages. Only the flatterer will pretend that there 
is any other arresting feature. There is no new depth here, either of philo- 
sophical insight or of historical research. Father Régis belongs to the Gilson 
species of the Thomist genus. The influence of Being and Some Philosophers 
and The Unity of Philosophical Experience is particularly evident. This 
writer cannot share the enthusiasm of the THOUGHT reviewer who was 
recently enthusiastic about Being and Some Philosophers, so that he has also 
many reservations about Father Régis. For example, Aristotle has given 
three different accounts of the precise subject of metaphysics, which St. 
Thomas tried, perhaps successfully, perhaps unsuccessfully, to reconcile in 
the “Proemium” of his Commentary On The Metaphysics. Father Régis 
detours the difficulty by proclaiming that “le divin” is “la patrie’” of meta- 
physics. Burt this is only a device, not a solution, precisely because it is only 
a metaphor. 

Manhattan College. James V. MuLLANEY. 
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